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these, however the town 14 not com ‘:2.of lrge buildings, and without a decayed wal 
‘with a dry ditch: date hute alone form t yRitation of the poorer and more numeroas ae 
of the people, and of strangers who are uot permitted to live within the walla of the town, 
The streets, or rather janes of Muscat are covered in with tyerg of dried date leaves, and 
Are s0 harrow that goods caunot be transported along them; except on the shouldera of 
Seedies or African Slaves, who are to be hired, OF purchased in the slave market. The 
cultivation mentioned is merely a few irrigated patches for vegetables surrounded by data 
trees, yet the town 1s well suppited from the interior with abundance of fruit and vegetabiia 
superior in quality to the native vegetables of India, Bullocks, of a smatt size, though 
excelicat quality, sheep, goats and fowls are easily procured ; as are tice, dhall. art othus 
grains. The Arabs live, however, principally on fish, which is so abundant, as to { tm the 
greater part of the food of the domestic animala, who live entirely on dried fish, davés and 
chopped straw. Water is liberally furnished from wells dug in the lower part of the valley 
aod is of excellent quality, ; ee 
The Arab and mixed population of Muacat exceeds 12,000, while the adjacent town of 
Muttrah contains nearly an equai-number. The inhabitants are civil, aod obliging to 
European straogers, and the authorities invariably send off to vessels large presenta of 
tupphes beside affording them boats and water gratuitously. In conjunction with ba- 
nyans, permitted residence in Muscat, and whose numbers amount to upwards of 1000 an _ 
extensive commerce is carried on with Persia, India and Arabia, and the Island of Zanzi. 
bar—an African possession of the Lmaum’s—famous for its gold, ivory, and slaves. ‘I'he dis. 
play of merchandise is striking. Bales of various sorts, and of every clime lie piled one 
above the other ia the streets and on the Bunder, while the Bazars are crowded with the 
necessaries and laxurica of native life and their security is preserved by a well coatrouled 
olice. 5 
The climate of Muscat bas always been considered unhealthy by Europeans and natives 
of India. The heats of summer are so excegsive, that two Europeans were in one day 
struck momentarily dead by the sun last July, and the black rocks become so heated 
during the day that at night the land wind is iavariably hot, in s0 much so that | have 
known it come down in such suffocating blasts that nota man was able to stay on the 
deck of the veasel. The wiuter, h ate tempered with occasional showers of 
rain, aad the delightful fruits, vegetables, and fish, among which I may cnumerate the Seer 
fish, the roebail, the sardine, and oysters render a short ‘Visit to the cove pleasant, al- 
though in such dread is the place held that no European officer or man seeks to pass a nighé 
enshore. Uhe Arabs, themselves look with no such horror on the climate, they are mack ’ 
subject to fevers, which when their doctors fail to cure, they move from the confined valley 
of Muscat, to Muttrab, which has aa open aspect to the sea, and the change seldom fails to 
effect acure. 
- Ormus.—After entering the Persian Guiph the first place that attracta notice ia the far 
famed Ormue, a rocky aud barren isiaad, formerly, the seat of a commerce, which rendered 
it in the hands of the Portuguese, uoder Albuquerque, one of the most splendid Empotia of 
the Eaat, now the property of the Imaum of Muscat, who owns also Gomberoona and the 
neighbouring island of Kishm, it has ao export, save salt, which is found in vast abundance | 
throughout the island. | a ae | 
The appearance of Ormus is striking and peculiar, huge dark rocky hills with occasional 
white gy; seous peaks and cliffa varya scene of desolation,tor the aoildenies all ¥ egetation— 
save & few stunted shrubs—its northern extremity is flat and sandy, and has the Portug uess 
fort, a quadrangular building, with bastions and a citadel of great Strength, whose oaly 
entrances are by two gates facing the south, each commanded by the other, god the whale 
protected by & ditch bow only contaiulng water at high tide, but which, fram its breadth - 
must have formerly at all times isolated the portion of the island the castle occupies. The 
walls are’ about fifty feet in height, very thick, and strongly built ofa stone, resembling 
what iscommonly designated ‘' Whinstone.’’ [Fateriorly the wallis erected iato arches, 
which were used as atore rooms and places of abode, whilethe court yard is the site of se« 
yeral large covered in tanka well and substantially built—of these, two are still ia excelleat, 
repair,and could contain as many tuns of water,ay would aufice for a considerable garrisoao, 
The Sheik or Governor of the place conducted us round the walls and to the citadel, 
which commands the rest of the fort; on ita few long 18 pounders—well honey combed— 
at present are mounted: but the whole’ building might easily be repdered again a strong. 
hoid of importance. Tothe rightof the castle ia the village of Ormus, a few date buts 
-ccupied by degenerated Arabs employed in the Salt trade: beyond these are the fast decay. 
ing remains of & light house, which at one time must have been a lofty tower, for its 
resent height is not less than 60 feet. ha oniy otber Porwuguese ruin on the island, 
is that of a monastery or chapel fronting the fort: oa the opposite side of a deep bap 
in which ahips might anchor protected by the guaa of the fort, and from ail winds- 
within a few buadsed yards of the beach. . ; 
in Ormus the prevailing rock is ofa dark brown or reddish color owing te an ir~ 
preguation of carbonate of iron,timeatone, and sandstone, superimposed on a marly basis, 
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containing spicular iron ore, and pyrites, crystaisel into pentagonal dodecbedrona, al- 
ternating with wite peaks aad cliffa-of gypsuiiz interrupting the dull uniform aspect of 
the island are the most common geoguostic formations— while conglomerates ef. quartz, 
and felspar imbedded in a light grey hornatone,os weil as pebbies of a greenish thertplaama, 
and brown. and red fliatare frequently seen. The island is said also to produce copper 
and sulphu:; I could obtain no specimens of copper, and sulphur is procurable in quanti- 
ties so small,that while the sulphur mines of Cumneer,on the main land produce that article 
so plentifuily, it becomes a matter of oo abject for the natives to search after it on Grmus. 
meet arising from the evaporation of the water of saline springs left in the yallies and from 
ck galt found fu layers inthe gypseous aod marly bills is the only production employed, 
for with this one exception the istand has now no resources, being without fresh water, the 
inhabitants trusting to the rain filling the tanks and on the neighbouring coast, which is 
buta few miles distant, for every supply, | 

Bunder Abbas —Situated under the high land of Gomberoon, which rises toa height of 
nearly B000 feet, above the level uf the ocean, is the walled town of Bunder Abbas, whose 
reviving importance, indits belonging to a poteatate favorable to British interests makes 
it the next place worhy of attention. 

The first striking object observed is Lhe factory erected by the Portuguese, within two 
hundred yards of the sea, extending almost the whole length of the town, This building 
is lofty and has an arched gateway leading to a court yard of great extent occupied on 
all sides with the ruins of store rooms, which at oace prove how great European commer- 
clal intgrcourse must have formerly beea, Behiadl the factury.-which is at present the 
dwelling of the Governor—is the town, surrounded by walls having a syuare tower at each 
angle. The houses are many of them well and substantially built, and the bazars are ex- 
tensive, displaying considerable quantities of Koglish asd Persian manufacture. The town 
itself may contain a population of 6000, but, as at Muscat, a considerable portion of the in- 

“habitants live without the walis ia date huts or other temporary dwellings. The town has 
®) bunoder, or stone pier close to which ships or boats can approach ; but the deep bay in 
which it affords anchorage for vessels of considerable burthen within a mile of the shore, 
and from its being safe at all seasons, no difficully is experienced in janding or shippiog © 

oods. 

Bundee Abbas ig 19 days’ jowrney distant fron Shiraz: but the natives informed me 
that the road was much preferable to that between Bushire and Shiraz, though the journey 
betwacn the two latteris usually performed in 10 days, and thatif the place again be- 
Ponged to the Shah it would be preferred as the place of exportand import for the South of 
Persia; be this as if may, it carries off to the injury of the Persian revenue much of the- 
commerce of Bushire. 

The sugsounding country prescots rather a barren aspect; but farther in it is said, in 
favorable seasons, or if irrigated, to be very fertile, Frits such as apples, quiaces, pears , 
grapes, apricots and peaches of excelleat Havor and equal certaiuly to those of lapahano, 
fre in abundance, while the average price of grains ia Jess than at Bushire. On inquiry as 
to the supplies, that could be gathered io a couple of months it was ascertained that a 


‘thousand Hashemy mauads (127lbs.) of wheat and rice, with uearly a similar quantity of 


barley, chopped straw, as forage, for 600 barge, 2000 bullocks and 1000 camels could be 
collected in the surroundiog country, Mules were said to be scarce: but i do not imagine 
an army would find much difficulty in procuriag carriage and supplies marehisg from Buo- 
der Abbas into Persia, chiefly from its being in the dominions of the Imaum, our firm ally, 
who could command from the opposite town of Kishm, aad frown Mianow, a place of some 
size, thirty miles distant in a direction nearly S. BE. their quota of maintenance for troops. 

Water is abundant from welis, aod is superior to what is generally obtained on the maio 
land in the Persian Gulf. 


Excepting the remains of Portuguese tanks or reservoirs for collecting rain water, anda 
few tombs no objects of interest present themselves in the vicinity of the town. The tanks 
are extensive, covered in, anc builtin the form of a cross, witha large centre dome and 
four smaller ones at each point: now, they are almost choaked up with sand; with little 
labor, however, they might be casily cleanaed and repaired. Hard by are the tombs, some of 
whfch are elegant domes, supported on pillars—two of them, in the form of a Greek cross 
are highly oruamented,by carving ; but the others are meancr in their execution, and the 
greatest number are simple obelisks. 


“ee, Kishea.—The once fertile Kishm is now almost a barren island. With the exception of 


Bassadore on its N. W. extrefoity—the saval station of the Gulf—no part of it demands 
remark. 

Basagdore, from the extent of ruins close upon the beach, must have heen a atation 
under the Portuguese of some size: under the British it has never heen otherwise than 
a waval depot, though, at the time of Beaibou Aly some troops, as a temporary measure, 
Were placed on this spot. Situated oa a aeck of land, surrouaded by ao exteusive mud 
shore exposed to the sun’s rays At low water, aniia the vicinity of a large salt marsh, oe 


4 RUINS OF BASSADORE—LINGAR, 


which is an interminable jungle of manggove, it has always been found 4 highly unhealthy 
piace, in so much so that few Europeans Whve ever resided for any length of time without 
being affected with fever, which in most’ cases terminated fatally, or forced the individual 
to seck a change of climate. The natives suffer equally at particular seasons, but their 
fevers ncither assume that violent nor fatal type, that they do among Europeans, and the 
population from this cause consists merely of a few bazar followers, and aboft one hun- 
dred natives, who live ata village called Nicklestan, surrounded by acluster of date trees 
inaholiow about amile distant. Here there are wells of fresh water, at which ships 
used formerly to water: but at present the station is supplied from builg and covered i 
reservoirs containing rain water, aod veasels of war water either at ays. ar Liapar on 
the maio land—likewise from thence and other neighbouring sea ports all the supplies of the 
station are obtained. 


The appearance of this part of Kishm ig truly miserable, harren to n degree, and at the 
changes of the seasona— June and October—so extremely fatal to the European constitution 
that itis a station, which unless for the advantages it possesses in the proximity of the 
anchorage to the shore, is never likely to become af any importance ; indeed there are few 
who have, orever had, any conncetion with thia depot whe do net wish for its being 
abolished, and either the Kanse of Kenn, or the island of Karrack chosen ia its stead. 

The rock on the island, whteh in its greatest hejeht does not risc 50u fect above the gen’s 
level iy cenerally composed af limestone, surmounted bya capping of coralline sandstone. 
extremely hard aud sonorous. Frequently, however, [ found this sandstone in layers, ridges 
and blocks, resting on beds of white grey, and yellow marl, abounding in fossil! oPster and 
calm shelis, with coral, on which the action of the air and rain had, in many spots, caused 
hy the washing and wearing away of the marly basis singular grotesque shapes, and often 
truly grand semblances to the ruins of architectural structures, 

Lingar.—l.ingar ia a small town an the Persian coast near Cape Bosfana in latitude 
26¢ 33 N. Long. 55° 59, E.distant from Bassadere about thirty miles and inhabited chiefl 
by Arabs, whose Sheik or Gsoverneris independent of Persia or the Imaum, in aa far as 
eoncerna revenue and the internal management of his Government. The East India Com- 
pany have a native agent here, and their vessels of war frequently anchor off the town. 
which bas a population of about 4009 inhabitants and possesses some Shippin gad ut no 
bunder. Liagar is pleasantly built on @ rising beach close @pon the sea, with a hack ground 
thick with tal) well foliaged date trees, among which are several patches of irrigated cul- 
tivation aod the ruins of several [orturuese reservoirs, similar to those found in the vici 
nity of Bunder Abbas.” [The surratading country is barren and rocky; the soilis entirely 
aand and rack, whose formatinn is peculiar, being whatis usually denominated a shell 
bank, of aformation very recent, forin no place is the stone so hard, as to be capable 
of the slightest polish, Mixed up with the sandstoune and tiberally distributed, over the 
soil, are pieces of Tubipora, not fossil, which prove that thease Lithophytes have been can- 
cerned in the formation of the bank,* 


There is ao highland near Lingar; but there are mountains of considerable clevation 
distant about 29 miles, surrounding the plain on which it is situated. and which is also oe- 
cupied by several villages and the ruins of aconsiderable Portuguese settlement nearAysha, 
where good water is obtained in great abundance, by vessels anchoring iz seven fathoms 
about half a mite from the shore, well protected by cape Gostana from the North West,and 
by the high land from the South Last winds, though other ways the anchorage is open and 
unprotected. 


A moderate quantity of supplies for shipa is easily procured at Lingar,butthe sheep and 
goats are smali and frequently bad, io sa mach so, that 1 have seen a full grown sheep, 
when aerved cut to the ship’s crew weigh only fourteen pounds, 

The whole coast from Cape Goastana to the low sandy peiutoo which Bushire (which is 
the only place of any importance and worthy of notice) is situated,is composed,of a chain of 
lofty mountains, which vessels generally approach $0 near, that their features are dis- 
tinctly visible, rising as they do to a height of oearly 3,000 feet with flat table summits from 
which great deep, ribbed tooking ridges fall, on Jutting out portions of rock lower down, 
which seem as il made hy the mass from above scooped away to form these singular perpgn- 
dicular ridges uniformly exi-ting throughout the whole range; from their feet irregular and 
tabular masses, are contioued till they become lost in a ¢radual slop®@ that stretchea to the 
sen, Abd the whole is of a uoiforin dull grey color, destitute of vegetation. 
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* Cuvier thus deseribea the formation of shell banks :** When the nature of the sand, and 
ofthe water, which is raised withit, are such as to furma durable cement, the shea and 
bunea thrown upon the beach become encrusted witbit. Large quantities of animats inha- 
biting shelia leave: their stony coverings, when they die, and these become cemeuted by a 
siiime af greater or Jess consistence, or ty other cementing substances and forma extensive 
deposits or aheibbanks.” ‘Phe whole Persian coastin the Quif has this geogooatic structure. 
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Bushire.—Bushice.in Gat. 99° N.and Long. 46°54 E. is situnted on the*northern ex- 
tremity of a tow roe of land formed by the sea on one side, and on the other by a creek 
euding in extensive swamps. Formerly at the equinoctial spring tides the sen rose a0 high 
as to isolate the town; but latterly this has not occurred, although frequently the water 
approaches within a few hundred yards of the town on ita land side, giving it almost an in. 
sular appearance. The portion of land, which forms this Peninsula bas been rectnimed 
from the sea: the soil is fine sand and mud, with a rocky base of sandstone, mixed with 
inpumerable shella of so soft a oature as to crumble under the slightest blow into fine dust. 

Wits seaward aspect is somewhat elevated and rocky, and from the constant action of the 
tides, aud the soft nature of the stone, it is hollawed into innumerable grotesque shapes. 
Intand the plain is continued for many miles, surrounded by rocky ranges of mountaina, 
and is the most extensive flow land on the Persian side of the Gulph. Jt ia generally term- 
ed Dashtistan,’” {ts fertility beyond the immediate vicinity of Bushire is considerable, 
the soil being good and producing either consequent on the rains, or by irrigation, abundant 
crops. Crystals of sulphate of lime, thickly cover the soil, which is chiefly caicareous, aad 
has its origin from the disintegration of the srighbouring mountuins, which consist 
invariably of limestone and gypsum. The former of a grey or yellow color, compart and 
splintery, aésumes often a stratified form dipping ta the N. and N. E. at angles from 15° 
to 40°, but often disturbed and distorted as if by violence; while the latter appears some- 
times to compose whole hills, though moatcommoniy itis ouly seen in massea and veins, 
of in lumps of the purest alabaster. 

The twa is built in a triangular shape, fortified only on the land side. The wallincloses 
a larger space than is occupied by houses, and the south end of the towa is a mass of ruins, 
now uninclosed. These ruins were an addition to the town made many years ago, and it is 
only within the last twelve months, that the wall was rebuilt ta enclose a space equal to the 


~original limits of Bushire. The appearance of the town from the roads is good, the larger 


houses ali face towards the sea, and their lofty wind towers add much to the flat roofs of 
the houses which are of an uniform dull grey colour, simple in their architecture and with - 
out ornaments of any description. From the plain only the wall is exhibited, which is about 
thirty feet high and five or six thick, with an occasional tower and two gates, near which, 
{outsijsthem) area few well hongyecombed pieces of ordaance, mounted on carriages totafly 
unfit for service. The cnoly cannoa in the place are these, none being mounted on the 
walls. or on the bastions, merely used for firing salutes; they are unfit for defence, as the 
state of the carriages would not permit their being elevated or depressed, nor their being 
moved to any other position than that which they now occupy. 

Besides the houses, which are crowded towards the sea, the wall incloses a number of 
date huts, the residence of strangers, slaves, and the poorer inhabitants. The houses are 
aften lofts; and those of the richer part of the community, have wind towers, risiag fifteen 
aad twenty feet above the tops of the houses, open on all sidea to catch and convey into 
the rooms below the slightest breath of wind. The streeta are very narrow and dusty, 
from the coustant decomposition of soft sandstone, already described, which is the only 
building material fonod. That part of the towa, which is near the inlet of the sea, DOs. 
gessed two stone piers close to which boats of one and two himdred gandies can toad and 
uniond; and io the immediate viciuity of these bunders are several extensive ware-houses, 
& carayansera, in which the chief mercantije transrctions of the port are concladed, and 
the bazars, which are of considerable extent, running io a direction east and weat. These 
are covered in, and exhibit an opulent appearance, and much regularity pervades them,— 
the various venders of different merchandise and workshops having each their portion of 
the hazar allotted to them, EHuglish manufacture has a prominent place, while the cloths 
of Turkey, the chintzes of Germany. and the native woollen and silk productions are io 
ronsiderable quantity. The necessaries of life, such as flour, wheat, rice and the other 
grains of the country, along with quantities of sweatmeats, sherbets, fruits and vegetables 
are most abundant, markiug that the surrounding country possesses in this repect ample 
resources. 

The populations of Bushire is about 16,000, and the inhabitants are a mixed race, between 
the Arab and the Persian, possessing in common the characteristic features and manners 
of both intimately blended. Morrier says, ‘‘ The const of the Gulph was lined for ages with 
petty sovereignities of Arab Sheiks, who while they occupied the shores yielded a very uncer. 
tain obedience to the monarch of the interior, Of these the Sheiks of Bushire longest retain- 


“ad their real independence, perpaps from the physical situation of the country, it being 


low land and immediately uwoder the hills, thus separated in a measure from Persia."' 
Since, however, it hag become a Persian sea-port, and Bunder Abbas a possession of the 
Emause of Muscat, Bushire has risen to be the principal emporium of trade in the Guiph, 
and has been much frequented by the merchants of Shiraz, and other large towna in the in. 
terior, many of whom have become settlers ia the town. 

Engtish mercantile trangactions with this Sea-port are conducted in a great meagnure 
through the-sgeocy of Armenians,who bear very respectable characters and are more trast- 
worthy than the people of that race generaliy are. A few Jews have residence in Bushire ; 


P BUSHIRE. 


but they are very degraded, and live chiefiy by-supplying the Enghah asilors With tile ar- 
raek and otber spirituous Jiquors. ‘| he majority of the inhabitants are far from civil to the 
English, and they look upon us with contempt, imagining themselves to be infinitely supe- 
rior in every respect. ‘They would however be speedily brought to think differently if 
Bushire was occupied by a British force, and would oot. | thiok,from their cowardly habits, 
offer the slightest resistance toBritish troops, although Sepoy Regiments would, I am cer- 
tain, be opposed atoutiy and have to conteod with a people their superiors in physical 
atreneth. ‘lhe regular troops, in Bushire, do not exceed two hundred ; but on oecasions, 
militia, of the inhabitants capable of bearing arms, act as soldiers and aroi themselves wit 
spears, matchlocks aod sabres, : 

The quantity of supplies procurable at Bustire are considerable. Wheat is sold at ao 
average price of four rupees for a Hashemy maund (127 lbs.d Chopped straw for forsge 
is plentiful and the only food horses are allowed. Rice from Shiraz and |odia is alwaya 
obtained, and the more common grains suchas Bajree &c. sre abundant. Bullocks aad 
sheep are of good quality though email. The fowls of Bushire are famous for their size 
and the delicacy of their fiesh. Vegetables, viz. onions—the sweet potatoe—the com- 
mon potatoe ie euitivated with aome success in private gardens—briogels—carrota — 
beet-root and radish are grown in the vicibity, and fruits are brought from the villages 
of the plain and the plains beyoud and among tbe mountaias, in such plenty as to be 
oid for a mere trifle: they are tbe black grape of Shiraz—the common grape—the musk 
and water melon, occasionally the Ispahan melon, the finest in the world, plums, pome- 

ranites, apricots, peaches, dates, apples, pears, quinces, sweet limes and -oraoges. 
vied cherries, plums ‘* Allah Bokhara,’”’ grapes, almonds, walnuts, figs, Pistachio outs, 
&c, are alse sold in the bazar and exported in great quantitiel annually. 

The supply of fish in the market is pot abundant and cannot be calculated upon. 

No water Ot fer culinary purposes is chtained within the town, Ihe wells, whic 
supply (he inhabitants are on a slight rising ground two miles $. BE, of Bushire, and their 
water is very brackish, and hag a purgative effect on all strangers, though after a time 
this power is lost and thea only at the springs its taste Is recognised to be different by 
those accustomed to its usc fram pure water, Water is obtained at an average of 
fifteen feet fram the surface; but thirty feet is na uncommon depth to dig wells, three 
layers of soft stone composed of sand and shells being ‘passed through. ‘he quality is 
walimited, but should the plain of Bushire be occupied by a hostile force, chains of out 
posts would be uecessary for the protection of the wells. otherwise water would require to be 
brought in boats or ships fram the Island of Kargh, which yields a constant supply from 
natural springs. 

Date and konar trees are the only wood growing on the plain, and that not ia great 
quantity, consequently fire-wood is expensive being brought in bouts from alice along the 
coast, It consists in a great measure of mangrove, 

The abimais are the horse, the mule,ags, bullocks, sheep,dogs, the white andthe common 
fox, wolf, hyena, porcupine, antelapa ‘* Antilope Subgutturosa, the Persian Gazette,”’ Ibex, 
wild boar, the zerboa, and occasionally the wild goat. Pigeons, curlews, cormorants and 
the hoobara, a smajl bustadl, are the must common birds, game is far from abundant, 

Mules and asses are the principal animals of burthen: the rocky nature of the road to 
Shiraz and other places interior, is auch that camels are nearly useless, aod i bave seldom 
ween that valuable animal at Bushire. Horses of size and bene are brought in great oum- 
bers thither annually and exported to Todia. [hose bred ia the Dashtistan have a great 
deal of the Arab blood in them, and great care is takeo io rearing them. Their average 

rice is from 250 to 400 Rupees, and vessels and boats take them to Bombay for 40 and 50 
Rupees a head. Ihe price of a good mule varies from 80 to 150 Rupees ; that of asses from 
$0 te 50 Rupees: those from the Island of Bharein, which are of superior size and of, more 
indurance than the common ass are sojd frequently as high as 100 Rupees. 


Bushire, ag already remarked, is nine days’ journey from Shiraz, and the road though 
rocky ia with additional draught and pioocering practicable for artillery, Troops must bp 
supplied from their own commissariat till their arrival at Shiraz, and they would require 
to remain some time in the plain, before the necessary carriage could be collected, ao as to 
enab'é them to enter Persia efficient. Bussorah, four days’ sail to Bushire andthe vil. 
lages on the banks of the Bussorab river, would afford a large qucia of both supplies and 
carriage for an invading army. ‘Vessels of war and merchant ships anchor in & well pro- 
tected roadstead, within three miies of the town. in seven fathoms waler, with good hold” 
ing ground. One narrow channel permits a brig of war drawing 12 or 13 feet water to 
approach close under the residency, which is at the south end of Bushire but others of 
greater burthen would be perfectiy useless, and their boats or flat bottomed boats orade on 
purpose, would be the only means of attacking the town from the sea. Troops cao however 
be landed a mile below fushire, wilh every facility, to occupy the heights on which the 
wells are, while vessels of war by strict blockade preventing all commubica:ion with other 
ea ports Would soon compel the place to surrender from want of water and prevision with- 
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out even throwing shells into the towa, which from the crowded state of the heuses and tha 
bad stone with which they are built would soon crumble to pieces, 
The climate from September to May is pleasant and salubrionus. The cold of tha months 
of December, January, aod February is bracing; but the beats of June, July, and August are 
excessive, . 
Karrak or Kargh is asmall rocky istand, twelve miles square, distant thirty miles in a 
direction North Weat from Bushire, whose local position is very favourable to commerce 


wm, 12 it commands the navigation of the Bussorah river and has an easy communication, of a 


= 


w hours sail, with the Persian and Arab shores. 


Towards the ead of the eighteenth century it was" occupied by the Dutch, under Bagron 
Kniphausen who obtained a right to the [aland from the Shaik of Buuadareib and fortified 
it. During hie government the population rose in eleven years from one hundred poor 
pilots and fishermen to cleven thousand, bat whea the Dutch were drivea from the-piace its 
importance rapidly diminished, and now the fort of Kargh dees not contain 100 inhabitants 
whose chief empluyment is to pilot veasels up the Gussorah river, 


‘the southern extremity of the island ig rocky and elevated nearly three hundred feet 
shove the level of the sea, while the other end ia low and sandy, having the fort of Kargh 
onits N. E, point. [he rocky portion rises aheruptly from the sea, and ita summit is a 
table jand, which has on the greater part of its surface a thio ioomy soil cultivated in 
the rainy season, [he sides of the ridges presented to the sea are broken in upon by 
several d@meep aad broad figsures, extending into the table land upwards of three or four 
bundred yards, io whose holiows huge masses of stoue are deposited aa if they had fallen 
there on the formation of the fissures. The rock is composed of coralline sandstone and 
limestone, algo pleutifully mixed with fossii Subipora, with an appearance of horizontal 
sbratificution ; but most commonly present oaly ia huge tabular masses of various thick- 
ness superimposed on a loose sandy basis, abounding with disintegrated particles of lime- 
stone, sulphate of lime and talc, occasionally assuming a stratified formation, with the 
strate of different coloura but never approaching to hardness, A soft limestone, resem- 
bling chalk, the uewest of the limestone series now and thea occurs, but no other geognos- 
tic formations are found. to the limestone pumerous oyster, cockle, lamprey and a 
variety Gf other small shells arceobtained, Fossils coeval with tne island's formation, 
which is Neptuaian and bas Dy some convulsion of nature been raised from the bottam of 
the sea, at a period jater thao the primary formation of the neighbuuring continent. he 
table laad is occasionally broken by ravines and towards its Northero boundry it becomes 
irreguiar and sloping-—smaller mounds ieading gradually down to the sandy plain. Here 
the soil formed by the distnteyrated rovk mixed with the sand is tolerable and might be 
cultivated af the slope was sufficiently extensive aud regular: as it is, many of the ravines 
are gardens io which are fruit trees aod vegetables, while in the clefts of the rock above, 
vines are planted enclosed Ly circular stune walls, which cause many parts of the rgck to 
appear as if covered with ruios. 


The low part of the island possesses a sandy soil, mixed with particles of disintegrated 
rock, and capable, when irrigated, of growing crops. About one hundred and fifty acres are 
thus employed by the inhabitants, and upwarda of five huodred are cultivated during the 
cold season, when the rains fall. Whe soll is meagre: but is capable of great imprave- 
ment, The beach is of smal! breadth and rises somewhat abruptly from the sea, whose 
bottom is covered with coral rocks; 113 saad ia ficm and tntermixed with calcareous parti - 
cles, by constant attrition formed into & variety of shapes, and dead shells, it ia without 
pebbies either quartzy or siliceous. 


Near a large tomb, in the centre of the istand and facing the north on the side of the 
rocky hill, are two caves cut out in the aolid stone. ‘Phe largest excavation is about fif- 
teen feet square and elgut feet in height—once divided by pillars and arches iato regular 
compartments but now defaced by time. The other cave bas a similar appearance, there 
being aow neither figure nor carving in either to mark the age when they were first formed. 
Besides these two caves, there are a number of holes, square and circular, cut into the 
rogk—-unfit places for Troglodytes, and in their immediate vicinity is an incription roughly 
cut, resembling the Pelvic character, which with their general appearance gives them the 
stamp of antiquity. ives supposed they were the habitations of the first settlers on _the 
island, but it is very probable they may have been used for the performance of the religious 
ceremonies of the Guelres or fire-worshippers. 


The present inhabitants are degencrated Arabs, who live within the walls of the Fort 
{still jn tolerable repair) which inclose a apace much larger thaa 1s now required, though 
many gardens are attached to the houses. Their occupation besides piloting vessels up the 
Bussorah river is fishing, proceeding to the banks of the Shab-el. Arab in the date season, and 
en their return cultivating the soil both of Kargh and Corgo, a low sandy isiaod,three miles 
long and about two miles distant N, W from Kargh, uninhabited the greater part of tho 
year. he grains grown are maise, barley and wheat. Bringolea * Hibiscus Succulentus 
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radishes, beans, and gourds are abundant, but fruita “are scarce; & few grapes and water 
melons of taferior quality can only be procured af tinfes. | 


The Botanical productions of the island are limited, I observed the Phanix Dactylifera, a 
Ficus ladica, Salix Babylonica,Accacia Arabica,Ziziphus Jubaba,Tamarix Indica, Gosypium, 
Graminex, Hydysarum Albagi,Salsola Nudifiora, Euphorbia Siracelli, Cucumis Colocynthis, 
some of the common fruit trees of Persia, and on the rocks a few aromatic shrubs. The 
wood on the island is not sufficient to suppiy fuel, which is brought in small boata from 
the neighboring coasts and is principally the stems and branches of the Rizaphorg,” 
mangle. . 

Builocks and sheep are fed on the iSland: but with the exception of a few antelape na 
animal exists in a state of nature. Partridges and quail are frequently seen: sea fowl are 
abuodant. Turtle have been occasionally caught on the beach. The supply of fish is 
abundant and of superior quality. Bushire, Bussorah, and the banks of the Euphrates 
afford supplies in the greatest abuadance for troops stationed on Karak, and the embou. 
chure of the Euphrates unlike the mouths of the Indus ia always accessible. 


The supply of water in Karcgh is abandant and of excellent quality. It is obtained either 
by digging wells twenty feet below the surface or from subterraneous aqueducts, which ex- 
tend often from the centre, or from one site of the racky part of the Island to the other. 
These nudergraund channels were faund by the Dutch, and were believed by them to be verg 
nntient. Uhey extend inwards often a mile in the solid rock, and holes circular and square 
are cut down upon them, from ten to fifteen feet deep, to admit fresh air and lightin order 
to permit the inhabitants to pass up and remove any accumulations likely to choke 
them. Their months are venerally in alowarched cavern formed by nature, and it is aot 
until some distance inwards thatthey exhibit art as having been had recourse to for their 
formation. itis, therefore, most probable that these springs having beea discovered 
issuing from the rock Dy the first settlers on the island, were followed up to their ~ 
sources to insure a constant supply of water. Vbeir courses are commonly io a straigh 
direction, and their beda run ona soft calcareous soil the basis on which the coralline 
rock of the island is superincnmbent, and which has been originally removed for the con - 
atruction of these ajucducts, so that almost invariably the rock forms their roof down 
through which places for the admission of mir and light Sve cut. he streams from these 
springs are small but constant, and frequently terminable in a large pool, outside the 
cavern, ina ravine, whose hollow exhibits an abundance of natural vegetation or is con. 
verted into a rarden by the natives. 


The climate of thia island had always been deemed very satubrious. Sir John Malealm 
in his history of Persis says, ‘* The is!and of Karak is verv healthy, has plenty of fresh 
water and in some places a good aoil.’? [he atmosphere is less moist than that 64 Bashire; 
indeed, $0 much go, that the depression of the moist bulb generally ranged during the last 
hot season duriog the day from 67 to 177 anil at times to upwards of 209 while the maxi. 
mum temperature seldom exceeded in tents 94° F. and with cuscus, or jowasee tatties 
could be kept when a northerly wiod blew—the south wind was uniformiy moist as low 
a9 76°. [he troops,Huropeam and native,duriog the period I was in the Persian Gulph were 
free from fevers aod enjoyed excellent health which they are said to continue to do. 


The manner in which the graves in this island are formed deserves notice. Phey are 
dug down through the soft soil to the tock, which ia thea cut scfficient to atmit a body to 
be placed on its side with the face tawards the kaaha, the head being siightly elevated on a 
stone cushbido—in this position the vault may be closed by square stones, over which the 
soil is theawno without disturbing the dead.Severai of these in the part of the island allotted 
a3 Burial ground are ready prepared: anditis the custom of the person who has this duty 
assigned tohim, not to amit forminga fresh sepulchre, when each necessity occasions one 
being used. 


Shargn is situated on the Arabian side of the Persian Gulph in Lat. 259 2945.’ N. and 
longitude 557 29 15° E. and is a town of considerable size containing upwards of 2000 
inhabitants, who previous to the ascendancy of British power in the Gulph were more ar 
leas engaged in piracy, a predatory mode of life their inclination still leads them to follow 
ag their occasional plunderings on this and the Arab coast below prove. The town is 
built on a aandy beach, and has between it and the sea a beautiful creek, extending several 
milesio & direction paralle! to the coast, with its entrance about a mile N. E. of the town, _ 
Its breadth varies from about 100 to 150 yards, and it *3 deep enouch at high water to 
permit hoats drawing five or six feet of water to sail up and anchor close by Sharga. The 
houses tire with a few exceptions Suilt of reeds and the leaves of the date tree: atone edi- 
fices, which are far from numerous are composed of masses of coral, dug out of tie soil, 
cemented by a plaster of the coral burnt. There is no bazar, and the town is unprotected 
by walls, but here and there a tower rears itself at an angle so as to protect and command 
the different buildings. Supplies in Sbarga are limited ; bullocks, however, are procurable 
as wellas a few sheep and fowls ; water is abundant, and possesses a peculiar and some. 
what agreeable sweerish taste, withoat becaming brackish when kept, 


* 


ARABS OF THE JOASMEE TRIBE—PEARL FISHERY. 3 


The aprearance of the inhabitants, who are Arabs of the Joasmee tribe, is- primitive, 
They generally go about unarmed, and thewgh far from an intellectual looking pepple, are 
known aaa brave, determined, and hospitable race Their hospitality ! experienced, Dee 
ing forced to partake of breakfast composed of more curious edibles, than 1 had" ‘yet 
partaken of—a meal which the kindness aud good humor of the bosts renders a pleasing 
remiatscence. Their habits are temperate, they use no spirituous liquors, and their reli- 
gioua tenets forbid them the use of tobacco, an abstinence in passing through Sharga 

triking, in comparison with the towng of Pereia and India, where almost every ‘man is 
seen smoking his ‘‘ hubble bubbie’’ or ‘ kaliyon.’’° The Pearl Fishery, which extends 
along this coast from the {stand of Bahrein is the chief occupation, and almost the sole 
wealth of the ppopie, and by the influx o tfiders and fishermen, during the fishing season, 
Sharge generally bas its population nearly doubled. A cousiderahle, Oyster bagk is opposite 
the town and 1 counted upwards of fifty boats, with diveré anct “fo itso Bitrein, 
however, is considered more profitable as a place to fish bear, pethaps from this bagt 
being smaller, and consequently fewer boats being employed, for the pearls obtained ‘Rt 
each place are equaily valuable. Vessela of size and burthen must anchor beyoad this bank 
upwards of three miles from the shore in seven fathoms water, with bad holding ground 
and no protection from the violent North Westers which frequently blow on the Arab side. 

That rocky coast, extending from Rasel Had to Muscat, already described, is continued 
to Rese] Khyma, a rocky head-land about twenty miles below Sharga, where it ter- 
minates"by turning inland. From thence the whole of the Arab coast to the river 
Euphrates is low, sandy, and shelving, and in the vicinity of Sharga is studded with sal! 
towns surrounded by date trees, each governed by an independent Sheik. The country 
interior, is alao aandy, and little or no cultivation is observable. 

The inhabitants say their country is healthy: but many of them look sickly, aod have 
marks of the actual cautery on the thorax and abdomen. In Aptil, the climate was 
mild and temperate, it ia however, in July, August, and September, the contrary ; as thea 
all along the Arabian side of the Galf atrong, hot, and parching winds blow, loaded with 
offensive vapors from the marshes, which abound near the namerous back watera by 
which the coast is intersected. Heavy fogs also prevail at this season; yet the British 
Agent, an intelligent Arab, assured me that the climate of Sharga was even then better 
and more healthy than that of Bushirce: as it was, the cold season they dreaded moat, be- 
cause the sudden changes of temperature and the coldness of the nights produced fevers, 
which otherwise, he added, they would be free from. Their confidence in European medi- 
cal men is apparently very great, for I was obliged to undergo the ceremony of feeling 
the pulse of every Arab in the place, and to prescribe for great numbers, but chiefly for the 
different Sheika, who, although they generally looked to be free from complaint, before 
they were aware of the presence of doctor, yet invariably established some disease which 
1 have no doubt they hit upon as a means of obtaining medicine against fature ills. - 

Abbothubbee, an Arab town in the Persian Gulf, about ninety miles higher up than 
Sharga is built on alow sandy island, destitute of all vegetation save the Camels’ thorn 
and a few dwarf Palms, called also Abbothubbee. The town is long and narrow, having in 
its centre a square Fort, built of coral rock, with a tower at ench angie, whose court 
yard is open and appears as if designed to shelter cattle and other property in case of the 
descent of any hostile tribe more than as a place of fixed residence for the chief. There 
are altogether not above 800 huts in the place, and these are made entirely of the leaves of 
date trees strongly and neatly wattled. None of the inhabitants have stone houses, 
which the absence of all sort of stone on the island easily accounts for. The population 
is not apparently beyond three thousand, and yet not many years ago the chief cf Abbo- 
thubbee used to march against the enemies of the tribe with as many able-bodied men. 
The tribe is different from that of Shargs, indulging in the use of tobbacco, they are 
free from most other vicious habits; but they do not appear to be so cleanly a people as 
the Arabs generally are, and are without pride of person. A brother of Califfa, the Chiet, 
agentleman, who evidently imagined himself '‘ gmaibua suis numeris absolutus’’ was the 
only one observed to have bestowed care on his person, and his hair, which was elabo- 
rately plaited without adding much to the beauty of his person, was ao object evidently of 
his fondest care. 


Abbothubbee possesses a good deal of shipping, among which are several buggalows of 


- eonkiderable size. its trade consists in bringing rice and wood from the Malabar Coast 


and inthe pearl fishery on the neighbouring banks,to which three or four hundred boats are 
annually sent. With the interior little or no communication exists. They have always been 
considsred the most daring of the pirates of the Persian Gulph, and it is only three years 
since eight boats belonging to this town attempted to seize the Honorable Company's cor- 
vette ‘‘ Eiphinstone,” Their reception although so ill managed that the whole escaped, was 
yet warm enough to convince them that such attempts in fature had best be Jeft untried... 
The natural position of this nest of pirates at present engaged ip & war with the potentate 
of Bahrein protecta them in a great measure from foreign aggression, Vessels of any size 
can only find anchorage about three miles from the town beyond a coral reef of great ex- 


tent. Two passages well known to the natives permit their large boats to pass within the 
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reef at high water ; and native pilots have offered for reward to conduct through these in- 
tricate passages the Honorable Company’s Cruisers, in which case their anchorage would 
be in 3% or 4 fathoms water and command the town; but necessity never having o¢curred 
for thus venturing & ship, the offer has hitherto been declined. . 

The saad and island is peculiar, being entirely composed of small round calcareous par- 
ticles resembling seed pearl, for which it has been frequently mistaken, destitute of stlic:- 
ous or quartzy matter, but mixed with fragments of shells. By digging into this sand_- 
water is obtained at & depth of four or five feet; what is thus got, and none other is pro- 
curable, is of abrownish color, brackish and very bitter to the taste. There are no re- 
vular wells, and as soon 43 the loose sand begins to fill them up, they are deserted afd new 
ones formed. 4 7 

Camels of a very superior breed are numerous. Bullocks of a very small size, with a few 
goats are seen, but horses are not bred on the island oor are they procurable save from the 
interior. The superiority of the camel—Camelut Dromoderius--not the Bactrian-or Asiatic 
camel, is well worthy of attention. The chief who observed our admiration fixe ypon them 
gratified us by thie exhibition of a camel race. Selecting several of the beat without any other 
aid than that of placing the foot onthe fore knuckle, the rider sprang upon thé back be 
hind the hump and they al] set off at score, the animals being guided by a short crooked 
stick such as every Arab carries and arope round the neck, not as in India through the 
cartilage of the nose, They ail turned rapa and easily, and their rate of going could not 
be lesa than sixteen miles an hour a pace 1 was told they can coatinne at during the whole 

our. 


KORNAHTURKISH FLEET+EUPHRATES. Ml 


ACCOUNT OF THE VOYAGE OF THE EUPHRATES STEAMER UP 
~ : THE EUPHRATES. . 


[a & memoir on the river Euphrates,* fj have. briefly described the passage of the Steam - 
er Euphrates through the Lumloome marshe4 up to Hit, from thence by the canal of 
Sugglavya to Bagdad, and the return of the steamer by the river Tigris, to Bnsgorah. 
In that memoir, however, many interesting detaiia have necessarily been omitted, which 
1 trust in the following pages, written inthe form of a journal, will prove acceptable te 
the readers of the Fadia Heview, without interfering with what has been already published, 

The swell of the river Euprates is greatest early in the moath of June, at which period 
the narrow and tortuous channel in the Lumloome marshes is passable by boats of consi- 
derable burthen, a circumstance, which induced the tate trial of the passage of the Steamer 
‘‘Euphrates,”’ notwithstanding Colonel Chesney,in the same vessel had failed to accomplish 
this objec§ on a former occasion, Thirty-five able seamen, with a corresponding comple- 
ment of officers and natives as stoakers were transferred from the H. C. corvette “ Clive”? 
at Bussorah, on the i7th of May,1838, on which day, the ateamer weighed aod standing up 
the Shat el Arab reached Kornoah, a distance of forty-two and a half miles after five hours? 
steaming. There about midaight, the only accident, which happened during the voyage, 
occurred. One of the European seamen in the darkness of the night, slipt and fell over 
beard, the strength of the current swept him rapidly away and the boat was lowered for 

min vain, — 

Kornah one of the three Apamea’s built by Seleucus in honor of his wife Apama is at 
the present day @ mass of ruins, on a narrow point of land, round which the Ti rig and 
Euphrates sweep their junction, Besides these, a few huts buitt beneath lofty date trees, 
coataining about three hundred Arabs are all that remain to mark a city once of considera- 

ble consequence, and which oriental traditions have fixed on us the site of the Garden af 
E¥en. From Korsah, the united streams flow till they pour themselves into the sea, at the 
top of the Persian Gulf are designated the Shat-el-Arab, or river of the Araba,—a stream 
which offers no impediment to vessels of upwards of four hundred tous burthen being navi- 
gated from its bar to Kornah—a distance of one hundred and twenty two and a half miles, 

In breadth the stream of the Shat-el-Arab averages from five hundred to seven hundred 
yards, varying in depth of water from four to nine fathoms; the deepest channel being ine 
variably close to its steep alluvial banks, which are thickly clothed with foreats’ of Pate 
trees. Sometimes, however, they are low and Swampy, covered with tall reeds, or fat and 
extended alluvial plain abounding in grass—pasturage for the flocks of the Nomad races 
living io the Lower Provinces of the Euphrates. Bussorah, as a town,slone occupies a pro- 
minent place—the other towns on both banks of the Shat-el-Arab depopulated by the 
plague are heaps of ruins, and although new villages are fast rising inte some degree of 
importance, many years must elapse before the population increases to its former extent. 

Uhe course of the river Euphrates, at Kornah, is oearly due East and West, whilst that 
of fhe Tigris runs 8, E. and by E.; the stream of both being about three hundred and fifty 
yarda broad, with a current of one mile and a half an hour, | 

On the afternooa of the 18th of May the steamer passed four grab brigs and a biggara 
standiog up the Euphratea with a fair wind. This, the fleet of the Pashalik of Bagdad, 
under admiral Turky Bel Moss, who had bis flag flying at the main of the largest ship, wag 
proceeding to Shoogh Shookh, the chief town of the Arabs of the Montefique tribe to co- 
operate with the land forces of the Pashaiik in punishing the Montefique Arahs for depre.- 
dations committed in the territories of Bagdad. The Turkish fleet had not been passed 
above ao hour by the steamer before her further progress was checked by chains thrown 
acr8ss the river. Fhese buoyed np by large bundels of dried reeds— date leaves anda single 
boat, anchored in the centre of the river opposed a most effectual barrier, not only to our 
progress, but to that of the fleet. Besides this obstruction, temporary fortifications, on 
which were mounted a few pieges of ordnance, were thrown upon either bank of the 
river, behind which many hundred of armed Arabs had takea up a position to protect thetr 
country from invasion, 

Com~witolcatiog in the first instance through an Arab Interpreter, and afterwarda directly 
with the chief '* Shaik Fariz,”’ as to whether we would be permitted passage upwarda, 
it was ascertained, that their feelings towards us were 30 favorable, that so soon aa the 
wind,—(which at present was favorable) changed to prevent their enemy following the 











* Memoir on the river Ruphrates, &o. during the late Expedition of the #. €. armed 
steamer Euphrates, by James W, Winchester, M. D, Assistant Surgeon.“ Proceedings 
« of the Bembay Geographical Society for November.” 
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steamer, the chaias wonld be slackened for our passage. On receiving this reply the 
Euphratea dropt down the river and anchored near the fleet, which had already come to, 
The number of guns each vessel carried averaged from eight to twelve, and their crews 
which were oumerous consisted of a mixture of Turks, Arabs and Persians. 

During the night of the 19th the wind veered to the northward, and blew at day light 
strong enough to prevent ships the size of the admiral’s tacking up the river; the steamer, 
therefore, passed through the blockade of chaing, which was lowered according to promise 
by the Arabs, who armed with matchlocks,swords and spears, crowded the banks to see “a 
pass, Their red ensigns, with a broad green hoarder were planted on both banks agg on 
board several armed and fire boats, which latter they confidently anticipated would be of 
great advantage against the Turks, should they attempt to force a passage. 

From Kornah, the right bank to this outpost was flat and inuadated, without date trees, 
which formed a continuous forest along the left bank, protected from the inundation by 
& taud dike, having an oceasional creek passing inwards, towards its termination divided 
into small channejs to water the date trees, or allowed to swamp the country, which in this 
state is covered with tall reeds and rushes, among which are numerous Pelican—a sacred 
bird on the banka of the Euphrates. Seattered here and there beneath the trees 
a few villages are seen, near which numerous herds of the water Buffaloe graze. Pro- 
ceeding some miies higher up the river, the banks were completely overflowed and save 
clusters of grassy islets, on which were a few huts, and chumps of Palm trees, the whole 
to the edge of the horizon was one vast sheet of water. [In the midst of this*extent of 
waters, the main channel of the river was easily kept. Its depth varied from two and 
half to three fathoms water, and its current did not exceed two miles an hour. Until the 
immediate proximity of Shoogh Shookh—upwards of twenty miles—this extensive inuadac 
tion continued; from thence the aspect of the banks changed, the date tree ceasing to 
predominate,—thick jungle of Tamarish and Salsola usurping its place. a 

Numerous villages during this day’s progresa —“‘ the 20th,'’-—occurred, and both banxa 
presented from the numerous herds of oxen, sheep, goats, and horses, a pleasing picture 
of pastoral life, the more so, as in the vicinity of the villages or rather encampments little 
ot nocultivation existed. Last these, the Euphrates slowly and magnificently wound its 
way Offering no obstructions to the steamer, the stream “peiag both broad and deep. The 
average width of the river was three hundred yards with steep alluvial banks close to 
which the steamer navigated. The only incident of the day was in passing about noon, a 
place where Shaik Esau,the brother of the governor of Shoogh Shookh,was encamped with 
part of his troops, who received us with a novel salute. The whole assembled band of 
‘Arabs with their red and green bannera waving danced and shouted along the bank success 
to the Engtish—-a well meant and kind salutation which they continued until the windiags 
of the river withdrew us from their sight, 

Next day at a place called Ayn Syud we passed, on the left hank, the encampment of 
the Pasha of Bagdad’s army, a mottley group of Turks, Arabs, and Turkomans, three 
or four thousand strong, who crowded the bank to view the ateamer, which was atopt . 
that the chief Turk might inspect her, which he did with evident pleasure, complimenting 
the commander highly on the success he had already attained. The troops of the Pasha were 
apparently without much discipline and tne cavalry ill mounted. Their destination was 
against our friends of yesterday and to invads in conjunction with Turky Gel Moses the 
territory of the Montefique. 

From Ayn Syud the river became gradually narrower and narrower till we entered the 
Lumloome marshes. At first the river’s tortuousness marked their commencement ; 
in them all was inundation, whilst the current in the main channel ran round the 
short and abrupt turnings, the stream takes with a velocity of not less than five miles an 
hour, Round these the Euphrates steamed well and only once experienced difficulty from 
shoal water in turning an abrupt point beyoad which she grounded. Harlier than usual 
the veasel was brought to anchor, in the midst of a scene of wide and extended desolation 
few portions of the world exhibit, in order to reat the Europeans who were much fatigued 
—an almost unnecessary act for the numerous musquitoes denied sleep, 


On the 23nd of May, the remainder of the Lumloome marshes were passed throug by 
the steamer with comparative ease; the boat wag only once again in difficulty from shoal 
water in rounding a point: but not soas to require the petting out of warps, &c. When 
clear of the marshy ground and the banks began to get high (tm the marsh they are often 
below the level of the river when atits height) and show some signs of cultivation, the 
turnings of the river became more abrupt, and the curreat rushed round them with a 
force of cot fess than six miles au hour. This, and the extreme narrowness of the river 
render the passages most intricate and difficult: Oftea the strong current took the 
steamer, and she refused to answer her helm, flying round with its force, unless checked 
by the anchor suddenly being cast loose so as to be driven upon the opposite bank. In 
this manner, two anchors were lost. (he first had a chain cable of half an inch in 
diameter; the second one three quarters of an inch. The second anchor was lost in 
the following manner: at the last aod greatest difficulty contended with, a3 the steamer 
was rounding a sharp point, where the current ran with unusual violence, 80 a3 ,to 
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agitate the whole breadth of the stream with anappearance of shallow water, while the 
depth was very considerable, her helm became useless ; and from the vessel's fength the 
power of the current acted so as at once to sweep the boat bodily rouod. The instant she 
was observed to yield to the stream, alarge anchor was dropt, length of cable was un- 
sparingly given in the hopes of ultimately checking her: but it being impossible to do so 
with sufficient celerity it broke, and the ship few on the bank. She was speedily rid 

eu the bank, and after one or two ineffectual attempts to round the point by the 
full power of steam at last happily succeeded, by being purposely aprung with the cur. 
rent’s full forca and that of the steam, (which though iustantly stopped still acted) 
oo the left bank round which the current swept; from its soft and muddy nature, bo 
injury was sustained, and no farther impediment occurred to the steamer’s passing 
upwards. The atream continued very tortuous till above the town of Lumloome, or 
Muanhay, now a mass of ruins, where the river divides, one branch runuisp up past Lam- 
loome, on the left bank, and the other towards Hillah, on the right bank, After this 
division, the river becomes broad and in every sense of the word a navigable stream, with 
bigh and steep banks, clothed with thick and interminable jungle of tamarisk, intermixed 
with the wild black- berry, caper bush, and a vast variety of creepers, with eceasionally 
the liquorice plant which here grows to more than the height of a man, among which old 
tuing, or the remains of some ancient canal, which formerly communicated between the 
two great rivers of Mesopotamia are seen, Above the Island of Esmay Aynee, the river 
jucrease® toeight hundred yards in breadth, and its high alluvial banks have in them nu- 
merous holes, where king-fishers of a white color, beautifully marked with black, bave their 
nests, while the turtle dove, the blue jay of Ladia, tire black and grey partridge, hawka and 
a numerous variety of smal) birds occupy the jungle. 


Thus the passage of the Lumloome marshes, waa accomplished, the greatest barrier to 
éhe savigation of the Euphrates, without the intervention of any difficulty, which for a 
single moment caused a hesitation or the shadow of a doubt as to the practicability of auc- 
cess in a steamer the size of the ‘* Euphrates,”"—one hundred and five feet long, and 
nineteen feet beam, ~1 am, therefore, induced to believe that with a vessel shorter and of 
more power, and conseqneatly getter adapted to the intricacies of the river at this part 
the passage of the Habylonian marshes would always be certain, JVhere ia besides the 
obtaining a steamer more capable of ascending this river in the Lumioome marshes the 
e&nowledge of allthe obstucies gained by accurate sutvey hefore and after each rise, tha 
confidence acquired by officers and mes who have navigated boats more than ance through 
them, and the knowledge of the passage being practicable, whichin future regular inter- 
course by this river between Europe and our Indian possessions must tend to soften and 
ultimate] »"to render the obstacles triumphed over thig day 4 matter of future, easy achiev- 
menot. 


As the day advanced —*' 24th’’—the approach towards Babylon and Hiliah wae indleated 
hy groves of palm trees and the sigus of human habitation. Nearer numerous orchards 
among the date trees rendered the banks,especially the right, beautiful in the extreme. They 
were thick with pomegranite, with its brilliant red flower,—mulberry trees loaded with 
dark purple fruit,—the broad leaved fig,—the apricot, orange and other trees, whilst the 
Poplar of the Euphrates assumed a promicent place growing close upon the river, whose 
breadth increased with every reach. The ‘' Euphrates,” anchored below a bridge of 
twenty-eight boats built of hides covered with a thick coating of bitumen: here the river 
was ascertained by measurement to be one hundred and eighty yards broad, with a current 
of two miles an hour. For the passage of the steamer the whole line of boats were cast 
adrift, but were speedily replaced by the inhabitants who crowded to see the steamer. 
Although the city of Hillau in a manner similar to ancient Kabyloa—occupies both banks 
of the Euphrates, yet the right has the greatest number of inhabitants, who are principally 
Arabs and Persians governed under the Pashalik of Bagdad, by a Yurkish governor, who 
has a small escort of regular Furkish troops. 


The town is built of brick without architectural ornament. Massy ruins withio the wails 
waich are considerably decayed, marx Hilla to have beco of greater importanee than it now 
is; for the bazars whieh are mean in the extreme exhibit few manufactures either domestic 
or foreign: boat are occupied almost cutirely with shops containing the necessaries of life 
and cafés filled with listless and jodeleot oecupants. The walls inciose a much larger 
space, than has ever been buil# upoa, in order, ag was the custinn in all the ancient cities of 
the Euphrates and Tigris, to permit cultivation, sa a5 to reoder, ducing a siege, the in- 
habitants in some measure independent of the surrounding country. At the present day 
numerous patches,—in which grow, wheat, Darley, cucumbers, melons &c ,—are to be seen 
surrounded by date trees, bencath which, are encampmentas ol the wandering Arab, who 
prefers in his forced visits to the fixed settlemeats of man to preserve his freedom by 
living beyond the immediate imflucnce of the city, Uillab, VWself, has oo monuments of 
antiquity : but there are numerous Jews, who vend antiques collected from among the 
ruins of ancient Babylon, consisting of sea! rings, cylinders &c. with devices. According to 
Herodotus, ‘' ¢very person bas a seal ring, anda cane o. walking stick npos the top af 
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which ia an apple, a rose, a lilly, an eagle, or some figure or other,for to have a stick with. 
out a devise is unlawful. '' CXCY.’’ These, Hereea informs us, were most frequently cut 
out on the sardine-stone, the onyx, the sardonyx, the emerald and sapphire. The labora 
of the learned, continues this author, have shewn the extreme difficulty there is of 
aacertaining the mere application of these terms. Mineralogists admit that the 
aapphire cap be o9 other than the lapia lazuli; buf the question is more difficult aa re- 
garda the smaragadus or emerald, which seems frequently to have been confounded with 
a apecies of fluor spar. The name of the sardine stone seems to have been a generic one ~ 

comprehending all the finer species of hornstones and agates of various colora, recording 

to which they appear in part at Jeast to have beea classed; the red were denomina- 

ted cornelians; the white from resembling the color of the nail onyxes ; and those compound- 
ed of both sardonyxes: to the same class belonged the chaicedony, &c. amongst the nu- 
merons Babylonian and other antiques of this portion of the world which came under my 

observation, I am induced to believe that the sapphire can be no other than the lapis lazuli, 

—s far from rare and always beautifol antique. The emerald ie seldom or ever found, carved 
_into anantique, whilst numerous specimens of fluor spar, either without colour or of a pale 

topazy tint are common, generally cut asif they had been intended formring. Hornatone, 
agate, chalcedony and cornelian are the most common materiel of antique—cut almost uni- 
formly on one surface into the emblems mentioned by Herodotus, orinto the much prized 

aglinder on which astrological figures and signs are engraved. These antiquities are now 

celdom worn aud are little cared for hy the inhabitants. A ring with the individuakla name 

god a short Arabic verse from the Koran the poorest iadividual wéars, while the richer 

have their hands decorated with precious stones, chiefly the torquoise, to which they 

attribute an influence over their fortunes. 

Another quotation from [ferodotus will, though centuries have elapsed, stili describe 
the costume now worn. ‘' Their—the Habylonians—clothing was of this kind, they have 
two vests; one of linen, which fajis to the feet, another over this which was made of wool, 
a white sash connects the whole. The fashion of their shoes is somewhat peculiar to 
themselves, though reaembling those worn by the Thebans. They wore their hair long, 
covered with a turban, aod are lavish in the use of perfumes.” 

ln appearance both sexes retain much of that nobl?: but soft voluptuuns beauty 
which rendered them famous not only in the days of Aiexander, but in those of the 
Emperor Julian. Much of the proflignaey Babyion was then noted for stil existe in_ 
Hillah—whose very name is a proverb among the degraded and debauched cities of Asta 
Minor, lodeed few can reat of the scenes of sensual voluptuousness, with which the 
feasts of ancient Gahbyton ended, or the unhblushiog mauner both men and women de- 
graded themselves in the temples and market places—nor the sordid manner,in which 
daughtere and sisters were publicly sold, without being convinced of the deserved judge- 
ment these and other wickednesses have entailed on the jand-soils the present possessora 
of the svij are not free from. 

Numerous mounds of broken brick and alluvion, old canals, the remains of the 
haoging gardens anil the tower of the BirsNimrod are the objects worth visiting on tie apot 
whera stood the mightiest city of the world. [Fhese have already hy Porter, Rich, 
Mignan and othere beea fully described ; to their labors, nothing can be added here, as the 
rapid manner the river was ascending precluded more than a passing visit. Ina hurried 
visit to the Birs Nimrod, our party was detained ia the bazars of Hiliah who anxiously 
demanded medicines, these they were promised aud we were allowed to pass on: however 
early oext morning, scarcely had | stept on shore, than a party of Arahs by signs and seizing 
me by the shoulder led me along the bank of the river into one of the largest honsea of 
Hillah, where 1 was introduced into a large divan crowded with richly dressed Arabs, 
presented with coffee and achiboque. ] was at a loss to divine the reason of my being 
brought hither, until the numerous wrists presented, assured me that my profession was 
the sole inducement. la the midst of the cecupation of listening to numerous complaints in 
a language I but faintly understood, the lower door of the apartment was throwo open 
and a tall and well looking Arab entered : all rose ta receive him, and 7 soon found that my 
being here was to administer to the ailments of the Shaik of the Montefique Arabs whg, 
while in the field with his army, bad from exposure been rendered paralytic. He seemed 
grateful both for the attention paid himself, and others of his family who were sick, and ilk 
as he waa insisted on seeing me to the ateamer, which his lameness would aot permit me to 
allow. A marked good feeling, I record with pleasure, notiu*bhe dwelling of the ruler of a 
large and powerful tribe, than ju the populace of the bazars who invariably shewed a desire 
neither to be intrusive nor uncivil, 

After receiving a supply of fuel, necessary for proceeding to Hit, the steamer after 4 
delay of twenty four hours passed from Uillab up the Euphrates, which ruos through 
the town in a direction 5. and by W. and N.andby EB. For many miles, vast mounds 
of alluvion, remains of the ancient city andits canals, skirted both banks: but neither 
this nor the following day—‘‘ 26th’’—did any unusual circumstance aceur, The country 
was low, and extended jungle of tamarisk and salsola, the waters of inundation having 
sloug the right bank given place to a barren agody plain. 
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Tn eoosequence of the wood producing the full power of steam, this day's “ a9" piwgrene” 
was slow and the steamer grounding on a shoal in the middle of the river caused a deten - 
tion of nearly three hours, Persiabour and Neapolis were paseed, along the left bank, 
the country is flat! and sandy; whilst the right,the route of Julian andJoviac is alluvial and 
in many places cultivated, At dusk, the steamer was anchored below Felugia, opposite the 
site of an aocient fortress, of which oow little remains but the heaps of alluvion on which 

was built. it is called Aboo Ghrab. Early in the morning the ‘‘ Euphrates’’ was placed 
og side the ruing of a brick fort, all that ia left of Feiugia, The Felugia of Xenophon, 
which according to Plutarch is five hundred stadia from Babylon, and which is one hundred 
and three and a haif miles from Hillah. Higher up the river,the apot where Cyrus reviewed 
bis army at midnight, and the ground where the ten thousand €acamped the night previous 
to the hattle of Cusaxa, and from whence, ag they agaio returned to thia spot, it Tany be 
said the retreat of the ten thousand commenced, were passed. The field of Cunaxa was 
fought below Felugia and is upon aleve! plain close to the Eupbrates, above which the 
country fe one continuous swamp, fer miles. Ihe opposite or right bank of the river, down 
which Cyrus all a'ong marched, uatil be crossed to the Jeft at Thapsacus or Dar is tere] 
and cultivated with a low range of hills running N. and S. abont eleven miles from the 
river. Uhese are of a uniform white color and cumposed of sandstone of the newest for. 
mation. Tieir sides are occasiooally perpendicular : but more generally they run down 
in gradualrounded slopes towards the alluvioa, Beyond these, the desert commences, 
Numerous tents of the Arabs of the Dalem tribe, surrounded by extensive cultivation aod 
Aumerous flocks, occupy both banks of the river for many mijes, after they cease to he 
swampy. the Arabs of ove large encampment, as the steamer passed, collected along 
the bank, dancing, showing and beating drums in order to shew their respect for ua—a 
circumatance, which marked, that our advance up the river was not among a people less 
friendiy and well intentioned, than those we bad left behind. One old grave, grey bearded 
Arab with a naked sword, which he flourished to the rude Arabic verses he sang waa the 
most prominent figure,and our interpreter Moolah Aly, another Fespectahle old Arab, de- 
termining notte be undone in politeness or loose the Opportunity of Bhewing off his 
powers, insunted the paddle box agd flourishing his naked sword while he danced, and 
aang, gave to the whole scene, an amusing character, which we did not expect this part 
of the world to bave afforded, 

@everal of the Arabs were observed in the course of the day swimming acrcss the river, 
some along side their horses and others alone : their manoer of floating themselses up 
Sgaiost an under curreot, which prevails generaily in the Euphrates, &c. at the same time 
preserving their clothes from being wet ia by bowing up a sheep’s Siin, into which 
their dresse#‘are first-placed, which greatly assista them acroas the still rapid and broad 
current of the Euphrates. Until, towards sunset on the 28th when a lofty minaret ons 
rocky point was seen, both banks presented the appearance already described. The 
steamer navigated with ease cluse to either bank, with a depth of water averagiag two 
fathoms anda current of not more than three miles an hour. | 

Getting under weigh atday light (29th) the steamer passed the minaret of Emashaya, 
which is in considerable decay, Here theriver becomes narrowed, and more rapid {nite 
current, with rocky banks, the first yet seen, and therefore, in every probability, the Pytc 
of Xenophon. Seon after leaving this spot, the bans are again flat and alluvial, the lefe 
being the broadest, and mast cultivated, whilst the right is rocky with Merely a strip of 
alluvial soil, sometimes nut a mile in breadth. Both are weil cultivated, and as the banks 
are bigher thao the river when most swollen few canals are cut: but along the edge of 
the bank, rude meaus of drawing up the water in large leather buckets, for the purpose of 
irrigation are erected. These are not elevated filled with the water of the river by oxen, 
but by men, and if judging from tbe extent of some of the fields and the stacks of wheat 
in them, for now, is just after harvest time, with the people of this part of Arabia, human 
labor must be Jound cheaper and better thao that of animal, or perbaps they prefer em. 
ploying the surplus population, In a work easily accomplished, while the jarge cattle are 
left to graze which | have obscrved are fac from numerous and of small size aloag the 
coufftries of the Euphrates. The smaiier cattle are, however, more plentiful, and exten. 
mive herds of well fleeced sheep and goats are frequently seen along the Euphrates’ banks 
from Shoogh Shovkh tu flit, whose cuats would form a valnable article of trafic. The 
wool is fuer than any 1 have seeg from the central and upper provinces of [odia* and 
would, in conjunction with goats and camel’s hair form a great staple commodity for 
exporiation. Piece goods and otber articles of imported ecommerce from Engiand and 
podia would form the medium of exchange, aud the wool, &e. collected eculd be always 
a Sily and sapidly conveyed down the river to Bussorah under the protection of a steamer, 

* OFthe woal of theaé provinces Ll dowot write unadvisedly, for during the period § beld 
the appuintinent of Quarantine Surgeon on the uurthesn frontier of Guzerat, daily oppere- 
nity was affurited me in the routine of duty, of exainiving the quantity and qualitg of the 
wools which came from the mart of Fallee and beyond it; also during the short time £ 
wae stationed ov #& similar duty ou the trantier beyond the river Mhye, | ohserved the qua+ 
lity of the wool, which passed into our territories, aud neither can be compared in fnenent 
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«No great quantity of wool is at present exported from the provinces of the Euphrates;: for 
what the natives collect is merely that, whichis shed from the sheep, an article of very 
inferior quality, sufficient Only to relieve the country of a small portion of what i€ ean so 
abundantly produce: Attention to this branch of commerce is wail worth the notice and 
enterprise of {odividual and associated merchants. for their outing would be repaid in a 
commodity more generally sought after, and better priced than almost any known article 
of trade. The fleeces of Asia Minor have from times immemorial been accounted th 
finest io the world. Herodotus described the two varieties of sheep still existing—whids 
produced the best wool; aad there can be na douht that the Greeks, who esteemed the 
wool of the territory of Miletus the beat, did so, becanse they confounded with the native 
fleeces of the Miletus, the woolof Arabia. 1 am aware those samples of wool, which have 
reached England from Turkish Arabia have been highly approved of, aad it is only the 
want of communication with acountry little known and hitherto considered almost in- 
accessible from the wildoesa of the tribes, which inhabit it, that has prevented the mere 
chant seeking a commodity so highly tonducive to comfort and to lnzury from this part 
of Asia. . It ie a well known fact, that the farmer in Engitand prefers feeding sheep for 
their éareases, rather than for their fleeges, and hence when towards the close of last 
century eforta were made to introduce the Merino breed fram Spain, the farmer found the 
speculation unprofitable, from the uselesaneas of the fiesh, and the wools of England have 
gradually deteriorated, as the excess of short woolled sheep ion 1838 over the long woolled 
proves. in that year the number of sheep producing short woot was 14,850,000, whose 
produce was 120,000 packs of short woo! while 4.150.000 tong woolled sheep produced 
964,000 packs of long wool. Facts which prove, that England considers it less profitable 
to graze Jong woolled sheep, though their produce of fleece is far heyand that of the short 
woolled, than import from foreign countries. [| need hardly refer on this point to the evi- 
dence of Mr. Gott of Leeds in L#i19 before a committee of the House of Lords, who etaged 
that ** he could not make an article that would be merchantable at all in the foreipn mar- 
ket or even for the home market except of forciga wool.” The history of the mannofacture 
since then, has completely confirmed the accuracy of the statements made by Mr. Gott and 
the other witnesses, for the progress of the trade fro Ihat perind down to the present 
time has been one of uninterrupted prosperity, and instead of the importation of foreign 
wools injuring the price of British, they have on the contrary. increased in value. Nor need 
i call the attention to the amount of woollen manufacture in England being catculatedeat 
20,000,000 sterling nor hesitate to express a confidence that the Arab would willingly lend 
himself to aid in the traffic, thereby lasuring mercantile speculations beiog carried on in 
that country with certainty by means of the Euphrates’ noble stream, and we in time may 
confidently hope that Eoglish manufacture will drive from tie field, German “Murkish and 
Russian goods which abound in the cities of Asia Minor, and great Britain be supplied 
with a highly valuable article of commerce, through &@ new anda safe channel, which her ' 
own soil cannot produce; likewise we may look forward to the ends of civilization being 
accomplished, while our commercial relations are being extended, for ‘* commerce is a 
cure for the most destructive prejudices, and one branch of commerce leads to another, 
the small ta the moderate, the moderate to the great; while he who has gratified his des 
aire of gaining a little, raises himself ta a situation, in which he is not less desirous of gaia. 
ing a great deal.'' Montesgnien, 

At uoon we siopt at a place called ‘* Culutcolrumanah’’ te take in wood. In doing ga, 
the steamer was detained upwards of two hours. The wood consisted of smal! brauches of 
the tamarisk, not well adapted for the purposes of steaming, but its being collected on the 
bask aod men ready to band it inte the steamer shewed that the deput is capahle of the 
improvement future intercouse will give. Phe Arabs employed, were the wildest yet sech, 
many of them were neariy naked anda few wholly so, This and their uncouth gestures did 
not argue much in their favor, yet their obedience to their awa authorities, and the manner 
in which work was accomplished. shewed, that though savage iu appearance they were not 
intractable. Their sheik, one of four, who rules over the Dalem tribe, came ou board, he 
was ao old man, highly inquisitive as to our motives ia sailing up the river. The portion 
of the tribe he rules over amounts to upwards oftwo hundred thousand people of albde- 
nominations; when asted the number of inhabitants of the whole tribe of Dalem, his an- 
gwer waa *' How can 1 tell, is it not impossible to count the bairs of the head?” In the 
eourse of the afternoon we were again saluted by some Arabs, with music anil danciog, and 
at sunset the barren country, which the emperor Juliaa fefe tu eater the fertile plains of 
the Persian monarchy was approached—a country desuiate and as incapable of improvement 
as any part of the desert of Arabia. The desert of Mescputamia, which may prqperly be 
said to commence above Fellugia is thus described by Xenophon. ‘ The coustry was a 
plain throughout, as eveo as a sea and full of wormwood, aad if any other kind of shruba, 
or reeds grew there, they had allan aromatic smell; Uut oo treee could be seen, Buse 
tards, ostrickea, antelopes and wild asses appeared to be the only inhabitants of the desert 
and the fatigues of the march were alleviated by the amusementa of the chnse. It was 
from these sandy plains of Mesopotamia, that the apostate proceed to Persiapour to ra- 
vage and destroy in a manner most ruthlese and barbarous the remains of the glory and, 
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grandeur ofthe Asayrian and Persian monarchies, te the banks of the Tigris where he re- 
duced the palaces of sopor to ashes, and made the Royal parka hunting grouad for the sol. 
diers.” Ammiatus mivutely relates the whole of this warof destruction, and Gibbeo says, 
‘‘ Julian on this occasion, shewed himsef ignorant ov.careless of the laws of civility which 
the prudence or refinement of polished ages have established between hostile princes. Vet 
these wanton ravages need not excitein our breasts any vehement emotions of pity or 
resentment. A simple statue finished by the haads ofa Grecian artist is of more genuine 
value than ali these rude and costiy moaumenta of barbaric labor : aodif we aré more deep- 
ly affected by the ruins ofa palace, than by the conflagration of a cottage our humanity 
must have formed a very erroneous estimate of the miseries of iuman life’? This apology 
for the apostate carrying the praise of reflnement almost haynand the subtiity of words, 
might be admitted, even though we have to deplore the hastening the decay of ** rude and 
costly monuments of barbaric !nbor’? tu any other than the sophist who could condemo 
to destruction Christian Churches ia Jerusalem, that, heathen temples might be built oo 
their sites--or to him. who couldextract from any fable any sense which was adapted to his 
favorite system of religion and philosophy, and who couid from the jaseivious formof a 
naked Veous torture any moral precept or physicy! trath aud from the castration af Atys 
explain ‘' the cevelution of the sua between the tropics and the separation of the humao 
soul from vice aud error.”’ 

Advancing between high sandy cliffa ofa red color, in which diatinet bands and spots of a 
bluish,greenish,or white color on the 8UtLh May,the steamer reached Hitdistant five huadred 

_ and thirty nine mites frum Bussorah The river in the viciaity of Hit has numerous arched 
gate-waya builtinto the force of the current, in which are immense undershot wheels, 
Moved roued by the strength of the currest, 80 ae to raise in small clay troughs water up 
to the level of the topof the arches, from whence it is conveyed in courses to irrigate the 
soil along the elevated banks of the river, The size of these wheels exceeds twenty feet in 
diameter, aod the agise, with which they move ig heard at a distance of several mites The 
jutting out of these arches, and the river being confined between high banks renders the 
current so stroug thatit was with some difficulty the’ Euphrates” steamed against ita farce; 
indeed, with the bad wood, yesterday received, and a slight injury which occurred te one of 
the fire places, it was found im, wssible till coal waa substituted for the wood to maka pro- 
gress against the etream., The remainder of this day and the following was passed iu pre- 
maring fur the steamer’s ascent to Bales, from whenceColonel Chesney had originally started, 
in bis descent dowe the river tuwards Bussorah, two years ago. This delay permitted me tu 
mare the follawiag observations rewarding Hit aod the surrounding country. 

Hit, the Is of the ancieuts on the right bank of the river Euphrates, is built oo an 
elevated, and detached rock of limestoue six liunadred and thirty miles above the embouchure 
ef the united streams of the Figris aod EKuphrates and nearly fifty from the minaret of 
[mashaya oc the Pyia of Xenephon, 


The town, surrounded by 4 stone wall and adeep ditch, with the sides of the rock oo which 
it is erected aften perpendicniar, still assumes un appearance of considerable strength, io- 
dicating that it inust have been a strong hold of great importance in former days. Now itis 
in considerable decay, with not more than six hundred houses, built of limestone, with fiat 
roofs it possesses no bagars and the streets are narrow. ‘Lhe population is Arab aud 
does not exeeed two thousand five hundred. The general caste of countenance 18 distinct- 
ly Jewish: but this is all that remains to mark the former conexion hetween Hit and 
Jerusalem. The Hit of Uriah, which paid tribute te Solomon, [ imagine to have been on 
the same spot, the present citynow occupies. No other place in the vicinity is ao well 
calculated for a fortress,and with the exception of the ruins of au aid temple about two miles 
ina direction $.W from the river, no remains of ancient buildings exist. These consiat of 
large masses of stoue rising out of the ground from eight to twelve feet with often a leogth 
of twenty feet and considerable thick sess disposed of with some regularity. In their vici- 
nity no uther ruins are seeo: beyond them, however,are the ruing of asmall Arab town built 
on @ rocky ridge,so far removed from the river agd cultivation as never to,have been a place 
of importance. A minaret upwards of eighty feet in height is the only perfect structure, 
ffom whose summit the whole surrounding country, which is barren and rocky ia visible, 


Beyond Hit an extensive plain, broken by occasional ridges of elevated ground, and 
solitary hills, not of great height. but ia a gengnostic point of view highly interesting. Be 
tweeo the commencement of these aud the back of the town, is a broad opeo valiey extead- 
ing to the right and left for several miles, on which are “umerous siiall runing streams, 
having their origin either from springs io the earth of from the petroleum pits in the ad- 
jacent hills: these are uciformly saline, ahd with the exception ofa few stunted rushes, 
deny all vegetation ta the soil which is goft and sandy. This:water immediately in the 
rear of the town is collected in square aod irregular compartments to evaporate hy the heat 
and the sun, in order that it may leave its saline impregnation bebind, which ja gathered 
and use! by the satives as salt, notwithstanding it contains a large portion of nitre. 
These salt ponds cover several acres aod petroleum is seen to Issue from the earth, 30 43 
_ often to rendec impaasable the pathways along them. Vhe appearance of the galt crysta- 
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lized is very beautiful, and the difference of specific gravity, indicating the quantity of 


. galiae impregnation, causes thé water to appear as if divided by athic plate of glass. 


The upper layer of water being clear and limpid, occasionally ruffied by the breeze, while 
the tower is viscid and-of a light wtrew color ; agitated, both layers miz like oj] and water, 
guickly resetting. . 

Along the bank the alluvion is not of great extent : but pebhles, silicious and quartzy 
brought down by the power of the torrents on the mountains higher up, are deposited be-,~ 
youd the boundary of the alluvial aot! and these mixed with caleareous debris, carried from 
above by the action of the river and here left, mark that the river’s formiog power haa 
been extended beyond, the present atluvial range. 

The structure of the hilts and ridges near Hit, differ from those some distance beyond, 
which are composed of a tertiary limestone, distinctly stratified horizontally, with fat and 
extended summits. The plain in its immediate proximity is calcareous sand. interrupted 
by huge tabular masses of limestone rising above its levei, and angular fragmenta of the 
same stone, (which alsocover the hills) intermixed with porous calcareous Tuffa, whilst 
its lower parts are covered with saline efforescence, and are entirely sandy. : 

The hilis, close to the town, on the other side of the salt ponds, are those in which pe - 
trojeum is found, for which Hit isfamous; they are of very peculiar formation and prin - 
cipally consist of ridges and solitary hilla, composed of red colored sand-stone containing a 
large proportion of calcareous particles, generally of & loose structure, though in many 
places assumiog a distinctly stratified appearance, The strata are very thin, varying from 
a light yellow ochre to a greenish grey colar, running in a horizontal) direction, but mast . 
commonly ina contorted one so as to follow the line or general! direction in which the hill 
or ridge rnns. Such strata are mostly observed near the summits, while the lower part of 
the ridges are merely accumulated inasses of an highly argiilaceous appearance, friable, 
considerably disintegrated on the surface and mixed most abundantly with mica and suk 
phate of lime, In parts, occasionally irregular rounded and anguiar masses are cemented 
together by a thin intermediate basis, so as to assume an anygdoloid appearance 

But the most extraordinary appearance which this hill takes arises from its being in- 
tersected with repeated horizantal strata of gypsum from ghree to six feet in thickness, 
which often run, not in one, butin twoor three detatuued veins on the basis, | have 
described, without contortion, and in several instances capping the summits, s0 as to form 
A superincumbent mass. Gypsum is on'y funni in these positions, or detached in blocka 
on the sides and summ ts of the hilly in which it appears as a‘ ove represented. in all jt 
has the same character, being easily splintered, with translucent edges, and a pearly, white 
fibrous splendent looking mass, Often it has crystals of sulphurs imbedded on its ragged 
weather-worn surfaces and sometimes the gypsum is found in erystalised mrases ‘' aul 
phate of lime,”’ or impregnated with petro!eum causing if to assume a black appearance. 
No limestone, such ay obtaias im the hills already mentioned, oeeurs in those which have 
fhe gypseous strata, bat ther hellows abound with petroleum, which issues from their 
surfaces in considerable quantities. 

On the top of one detached hill, about eighty feet above the level plain, a few acoriz 
were observed, but no other appearance of volcano. Nothing like lava,.or approach to 
igneous formation exists; and { was unfortunate in not finding any foasil remains, although 
I anziously directed my attention towards obtaining them. 

Among these hilis are the bitumen pits or rather the petroleum springa of Hit, famous 
for having heen visited both by Alexander the Great and the emperor Trajan. TVhe princi. 
pal spring, the only one now existiog, 18 in a funnel shaped hollow in one of the Eypseous 
and toarly hiils. Itis forty paces round, and is filled with a substance of a dark blackish 
brown color, in the centre of which bubbles up water, which floating off, runs down to the 
salt pouds, where, evaporating, its saline impregnation is left behind. The water sometimes 
rises in jets a foot aod a half high from the centre of the pit, at intervals, while at other 
times it bursts out in considerable quantities, raising the petroleum into large blebs, which 
breaking the water flows out with a gurgling noise. Besides this spring of water from the 
centre, smaller quantities isaue from different parts of the pit. 

The temperature of the water as it rises was found to be 74° F, while the thermometer 
stood in the shade at 85°. 

The centre of the pit is described as deep: but its edges permit the people, who collect the 
petroleum to stand in it, above their knees, so that they with considerable facility roll up 
the tenacious substance into mnasses, Which wheo dried and bardened in the sun are chiefly 
used as a fuel for burning jimestone. Close by is a lime kilo in operation, as well ag 
several in the neighbourhood, in them a very small earthy residue is generally left, and the 
flame burns witha strong heat and light. The petroleum, notwithstanding the quantity 
daily withdrawn, always continues at the same level, and the opiaion of the natives is, that 
the supply in thiga pit is inexhaustible. 

As has been mentioned, petroleum or mineral cil issues from the earth, in small queati- 
ties from almost every hollow in these hills, and, in the surrouading plain, it also appears, 
but neverin any prent abundance. It feets very greasy, andis handled provided the fingers 
are met, without adhering; if, on the contrary, the band be dry aud force used, it sticks 


GEOLOGICAL AND BOTANICAL DESCRIPTION OF HIT. 1? 


like pitch, Ag itfirst rises out of the earth it is of a brownish hiack color, with a greenish 
singe and semitransparent. It rapidly becomes opaque and hard, in which state it 1s easily 
broken with 4 shining resinous fracture. Ite apecific gravity is less than that of water and 
jt ramdly infames. : rg! 

This is the Bitumen Liquidam. of Pliny, different from the naphtha*® and asphaltos 

. of the Greeks, and it answers to the description of the petroleum or mineral oil fouad in 
“Woldavia ‘‘ where springs of it Now from a track, where there is an alternation of beds of 
g@audstone,marl, gypsum and rock salt’’—' Jameson.’ [ts present uses among the natives 
independent of its being made a fuel to bura lime in, which is sent from Hit, in some quan- 
tities to Bagdad, are to cover boats, preserve wood from decay, as well as to reader imper- 
vious the irrigatiog channels from the gateways to the patches of cultivation along the river. 
it is also exported in considerable quantities. 

The plain of Hit is very scantily supplied with vegetable productions, those found are 
either of a saline or aromatic nature and the chief cultivation hy irrigation is wheat, sur- 
rounded by a few abortive date trees, the only wood in the vicinity. 

The country on the left bank of the river, which is elevated above the level of the stream 
from ten to twenty feet, is sometimes alluvial and sometimes rocky, and assumes beyond 
the line of cultivation, which varies, from & quarter to halfa mile iu breadth, the following 
physical aspect upwards of a mile io breadth and of undetermined length beyond the irrigas 
ted soil, mounds of pebbles of all sizes of different nature and from different regions— 
principally ‘Taurian pebbles—tie mixed indiscriminately in alluvion,masy yards in thickneaas. 

- This breccia, a detrital formation resembling what Eiie de Beaumoot formerly designated 
‘« Terrain de transport aacien” is easily broken up, and possesses oo firmuess of texture to 
entitle it to be demonimated otherwise thao irregular mounds of intermixed pebble and 
altuvion. The pebbles consist of quartzy, siliciaus and argillaceous matter, varying in 
ecor and shape. Amongthem are pisces of fliat, similar to what is found in beds of 
chalk. Besides these mounds, the surface of the soil is sometimes broken by the water- 
eourses of torrents, whose banks are formed of a loose calcareous sandstone, with nume- 
rous horizontal veins of selenite. This foliated gypsum is much worn by percolation and 
presents a honey comb appearance The basis itself is not distinctly stratified, and geue- 
rally abovett, there exist marks indicating the thickness of the pebble and alluvial deposit 
30 vary from four to twelve feet. 

“Following the course of the largest of these torrents, dry the greater part of the year, 
the breccial deposit along the top of the bank is lost, and thio layers, not worthy of the 
name of strata, of a very soft limestone cover the soil, These frequeatly broken up, cover 
the pround with loose irregular masses, whicit extend over almost the whole country, till 
advancing by gentle, butirregular slopes towards a range of hills, about two handred feet 
above the level of the river, and two miles distant, the picces of limestone increase in size 
and frequently form large elevated masses, resting on celca@eous sandstone. The hills, 
themselves, are composed of crystalized limestone of a soft nature with a shiniog and irre- 
gular fracture. Their formation ia tertiary. Fresh water limestone, stratified horizon- 
tnily and rests on a basis of sandstone, also apparently of fluviatile or Lacustrine origia 
which is frequently shurst upwards so as to leave the upper part of the ridges in some 
place only of limestone. The tops of the highest hills display fossil shells of a smal! size 
imbedded in the caicarcous mags, the ouly organic remaias to be found. Seveisai caves gnd 
hotlows in the sides of the ridges occur: but oone of them are of large size, vor da they 
present any thing interesting. . 

From the highest point, the whole country presents Hy sterile and desolate appearance, ~ 
highly irregular in its surface and utterly devoid of vegetation. Even the bank of the river 
ahews little vegetable life; afew abortive date trees, nod stunted bushes of the ‘' Poplus 
Euphratica’’ intermized with Capparis Spinosa and low thoroy aromatic shrubs are alt that 
obtain beyood the cultivation, which is entirely, wheat, barley, and the Sesamum Orientale, 

Hit is on the Hine of communication from Bagdad to Beyrout, by which the mails are 
conveyed from Isdia, after reaching Bussorah, to England. I'he distance from Bagdad 
to Hit, by dromedary dawk is accomplished in one day; that from Hit to Damascus in 
pint, and from Damascus to Beyrout in one day more, From Bussorah the maiis are for- 
warded on horse back and by cossids via Shoogh Shookh to Bagdad in about eight days, 
and the time occupied in steaming from Bombay to Bussorah is on ap average eleven days, 
including twenty four hours delay at Muscat to take in coal, and a few hours off the 
{sland of Kargh for a pilot, mafing the total number of days between Bombay and Beye 
rout where the Mediterranean ateam vessela regularly call once a month for packets thirty 
days or.one mouth. The line of route by the Euphrates duriog the period of the South 
West monsoon is of the greatest importance to lodia. Diapatches, from the arrangements 
lately entered into, must always be conveyed ia safety from Shoogh Shookh to Bagdad the 
only part of the whole line unsafe, and that from the Abboo Mabomed Arabs, who—the 
most lawless of the tribes of the provioces of the Eupbrates—conceiviog from the size of the 
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* There are springs of naphtha, about ten miles below Hit, ata place called Nefata; higher 
_ up the river Bitumen is found in veins, In considerable quantiles: a 
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latter boxes last year, that they contained money or other valuables rabbedthem. Now, 
however, that they ure uadeceited and having ao enmity to@ards the Eoglish nation, it 
is to be expected they wih allow them ic feature to pass through their territory. Part of 
one of the threa packets which were missing last year was lest by the following mishap: 
in erossing the desert from Hit to Damascus, one of the dromedaries from the heat of the 


aun wént mad and rushed wildly into [the midst of the desert, where frum the drifting 
sands ail traces of his footsteps were effaced. This an accident not to be cniculated upon, 
ag well as the two other packets, which were rifled, being made up in boxes. (which at. 
tracted the Arabs’ atteutien )dnatead of loose Tartar bags, does uot detract from the cere 
tainty of this route aa & means of transmiiling {ndian mails ty England. Piuoder alone ac- 
tuates the Arab to steal and he is sufficiently well aware of the little value of our fetters 
to permit them to pass in future uninotested. With us, he has uo blood feud, our messeogera 
are in consequence protected from being murdered; for unless to revenge the death of one 
of the tribe an Arab seldom commits murder, io future | would therefore anticipate, that 
beyond unforseco accitents, no causes Are likely to occur to interrupt the regular tranamis- 
sion of the mails. 


Barly on the Ist of June the steamer left Hlit, steaming against a very rapid and strong 
curreut, increased by the numerous irrigating archways projecting from both banks, for 
four miles, whentwo gateways varrowesi the stream and increased the current §0 mach, 
that afler several ineffectual attempts to proceed onwards it was found necessary to place 
her ciose to the bank below for the purpose of lightening the vesael of her coals aod stores, 
Here the breadth of the rivet ie about two hundred yards, and the gateways project from 
both sides into the stream directly opposite eath other, about forty fest from the one 
hank and sixty fect fromthe other The nature and construction of these aqueducts ure 
described by Colonel Chesney in his memoir on the river Euphrates, published in the pro- 
ceedings of the committee of the house of commons ou steam navigation betweeo Englaad 
and Indian, as follows. © Bat, what most concerns the subject of this memoir on the Eu- 
phrates is the existence of 4 parapet wall, or stone rampart in the river jast above the 
several aqueducts ; in genera! there 1s one of the former attached to each of the latter, and 
almost invariably between two miles, On the opposite banks a wail crosses the stream from 
side to side, with the exception of & passage left ia the centre for boats to pass up and 
down. The object of these subaqueous walls-- mistaken by Alexander the Great for means 
of defence againat his irresialable legions—weuld appear to be entirely with a view te raiac 
water, sufficiently at low seasons to give itimpetus, as well as ® more abuntant aupply 
to the wheels, and their effect at those times ia to create a fall in every part of the width, 
save the opening left for commerce, through which the water rushes with a moderately 
irregular surface. These dams, were probabiy ‘rom four to eight feet high, Gut they are 
now frequently a bank af stones, disturbing the evenness of the current, but always afford~ 
ing ayufficient passage for large tioats at low seasons, aud ceasing to be very perceptible 
except by the broken surface after the water is swolles,”’ which is the present couiition of the 
river, On the 2nd, the ‘‘ Euphrates” was lightened vearly seven inches by having the coal, 
wood &«, on board of her Janded : but even with thig advantage it was found impossible 
to ateatn—though the engines were in the highest pussible order—over the barrier arising 
fron; force of the contracted current. Eneb trial, the vessel advanced quickly tii] she 
eanfe to the point, where the current was forced into an elevated line, over the stone wall 
jwtting out from each aqueduct, here she uniformly refused to obey the beim and was 
chrown off by the water's force towards eather bank. Ihe other archways higher up béing 
” knowa to be equally dificult of passage, if uot more so, the steamer was again filled with 
the materials landed and in the course of the afternoon returned to Hit. These aqueducts 
were nevet looked upon ab a barrier to thie river’s navigation, nor do 1 know if they yet 
are so, for at the period the attempt was made to pass by them, the stream was consider: 


"ably swollen by & fresh, indicated by 8 diminished temperature of the water, and 4 rise 


beyond its usual coufines. The force of the current daily diminishes as the river falls, 
so that in time these arches would in reality have been little or ao obstruction. But in- 
dependent of waitine for this fall warps might have been used to force the steamer paat 
(native boats thus daily ascended) were it desirable ta navigate above Hit. Oo the following 
morning the ateamer proceeded down the river towards Hiillab, navigating close to either 
bank at the speed of not less than fourteen miles an hour, till she anchored near the canal of 
Suggiavya five miles in a straight direction above Feiugia, which leads to the River figris 
below Bagdad. The entrance of the canal is narrow and its course tortuous, while the 
current is not less than four miles un hour, The stern of the steamer was first entered 
into the canal, and nided by pative trackers she slowly passed ita numerous aad abrupt 
windings frequently grounding on the steep bank from which, by the aid of poles and the 
tracker’s ropes the vessel was uniformly got off without damage, though at the expense af 
consiterable delay. Wuring the firat dny’s progress the force of the stream Was uot less 
than four wiles an hou. After the first eight miles the numerous and abrupt turnings di- 
minjehed and with precaution the steamer was enabled to go on ahead, yet she still struck 
the banks frequently and much labor was always required to place her in the ceatre of the 
siream. The eutrance of the canal is low and flat, covered with Liquorice pinot growing , 
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yund the.waist and, when in the water; formed into'a sort of balpand fixed on the = 

. ‘Generally they are Herculean figures, though not-tail, and do not: pear, notwith- a 

. standing the marshy state of the surrounding country, uohealthy.The secon day’s progr ——— 

. was not less tedious than the first, the vessel grounding twice on the mad banks, ts 

. which hours of unremitted labor were required to heave her off indeed ground anks, from 
sunsetof the second day, the whole of the third was occupied nae getti 

~ afloat, On the fourth day after crossing a large lake connecting the of 


ng the ste 
canal, prey 
~ that of Mosade, the ** Euphrates’? entered the Tigt fe miles below the city of Ba 
The length of the canal of Sugeglavya is ab 


al . out seventy miles; in its two thirds it is 
— = very narrow and tortuous, but in its last it is often fifty yards wide, with banks flanked by 


fe 
es af . The steamer remained at Bagdad a few days, and on the 24th of June, again: got under 
weigh to return to Bussoral from a place ealled Govara, five miles ina straight direction ay 
below Bagdad: Passing the remains “ a oppoelts to which on oe = baste is th 
. | ; evt | abe € ; e Greek ‘colo! 1s. Tew . vial z : 
Svesmaaey + ee one ae aS bank of the Tigeia, a aA hi oh ' th ‘= 
“Pank Kessarah, and an exteti8tye.triangular wall still in tolerable yi finer Shay: : 
ovara, the gardens of Bagdad cease, andth country is flat and occasionally cultivated by — 
irrigating wells, at which bullocks are employed. “The. river itself is wider and nobler than. 
the Euphrates opposite Babylon, while an occasional island occurs on which the Mite 
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puifaloe-and other herds are; extensive mounds are observed 7 ene the plain a. 
ole is | : 








rising sometimes té the height of hills: but,generally the wh and covered with 
thesoda plant. Tim rate of the current is about three miles, and the steamer navigated . 








- close to the bank, which.bore marks Of thé rie a 
Ctesiphon thebanks of the Tigris are less « vated and ex . 
habitated than those of te Euphrates. The everlasting tama thes | thick 
jungle reagered impassable by numerous creeping plants, the caperbush and lion grass, 
Never does @hg tamarisk assume the appearance of gptree, and its small branches alone Se ge 
form the fuel @ Bagdad ; among these jungles the lion abounds. E SPR See 
Early on the morning of the 25th part of the range of the Kuzistan mountains was visi- = 
a blé, and about six o'clock the “steamer was brought up along side the left bank 
=~ near an encampment of Montefique Arabs | offered us shee . for sale. Their tents 
~ = ~~ gre on-aniextensive grass plain, surrounddpoy large flocks of™beautifully-ficeced sheep, 
horses, buillocks and innumerable asses.@t e plain bears marks of having been lately — 
a inundated 63 most parts of the banks of the Tigris hereabouts do, which as the inha- 
peas bitants are kuch more Nomad on this than the river Quphrates may account for the 
ee: hitherto scanty population. Cooteal- Hamara, 4 small villdge of about thirty reed huts on 
the left bank, Yas passed, and about two hours before sunset the Kuzistan mounfains were 
neared, stretehing paralle! to the river on its left bank,. their general aspect is similar 
to those in the Persian Gulph, with which they are connected. Their nearest approach to 
the Tigris appeart from their base to be about twenty miles. ine rignt Dank Is nat and . 
extended, with nunerous Arab encampments surrounded by small patches of cultivation— 
wheat and barley—yith the exception of one large clump of poplar trees. among which is @ : 
tomb ofan Arab peelor saint. The name af this spot is ‘* Mugizil’’ place of washing, to~ =) ae 
which bodies of Arals are occasionally basught to be washed previous to interment. An-— | 
pier pes the night the vessel got under weigh at day-light passing inthe early paré — ee ¥ 
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of the day a place called Ali Shergi, where, among a cluster of poplars is an Arab encamp- 

ment; the whole of the country is flat and_ most. uninteresting. Cdlonel Campbell in his . 

journal published 1755 says, | wt \ : . = 
The river itselfis grand:butthe country itself furnishes scarcely an object for refiec- oan 


tion, I do not remember, he adds, to have ever passed through such a vast extent of coun- 
try, so uniformly dull and 9 interesting, or to have spent eight or tendays, with solittle — ee 
to give birth t0 a new ideaa era lapse of more than half acentury, it has still thesgme as-. I eee 
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he Province of Assam. 


CALCUTTA : 
PRINT! | 
NTED BY C. B, LEWIS, BAPTIST MISSION PRESS 
1858. | | 


Introduction, 


> . 
| HIS monograph treats of the topography, geology, 
mineral wealth and soils of Nicaragua; it describes its 


climate, and presents the details of its fora and fauna with 
réference to their economic value; it digplays the distributton 
of Nicaraguan population according to race, wealth, com- 
munities and social conditions; it examines the agricultural 
development of the State indluding its live stock and forests; 
and, finally, it recounts the most important features of its 
commerce, industry, finance, and of its economic and political, 
conditions, 
It is made up of observations and studies pursued in 1897 
_ and 1898, during seven and a half months of economic and 
scientific explorations in Central America, and of facts ‘¢ar- 
nered with care from authoritative manuscripts, books and 
official documents and publications. Respect has been shown 
to the work of men of originality in research and thought, 
and care has been taken to adhere closely to the original text 
when either quoting or translating. . 
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“MEMORANDUM ) 
On the Province of Assam. 





THE Province of Assam, unquestionably one of the richest and 
most fertile in Her Majesty’s dominions in the Hast, is as 
undeniably one of the most neglected and uncared for of all the 
British possessions mm India. | 

With a soil suitable to the growth of every article of com- 
merce produced in Bengal and the North-Western Provinces, | 
it is especially favorable to that of Tea (which already rivals in 
quality the best from China) Cotton, and Rhea or the Grass 
Cloth plant of China; whilst its mvers and mountains abound 
with the most valuable mineral productions. Coal, Lime, and 
Tron ore are found plentifully in all directions ; and Gold, which 
is worked by the people on a small scale in the beds of rivers 
in Upper Assam, 3s believed also to exist generally in consider- 
able quantities, ‘The Province possesses, throughout its whole 
length (upwards of 400 miles), on both Banks of the Berhampoo- 


— ter, Forests filled with timber of the most useful and most requir- 


4. 


7 Yet, with so much natural wealth, with its unequalled soil, 
its varieties of temperature; its mines of.coal, lime, iron ore, 
and gold, Assam, for all the good that the Government, or even 
the people of the country derive from it, might be a desert ; 
for there it lies neglected and unheeded. oe a 


No one troubles himself about the wants of the country ; no 
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one has ever suggested aught by which its resources might be, 
not fully, but even partially and gradually developed. - 

We are told by the Officials, that “The great want of the 
pPYOVINCe 18 a population, a largve population; that as long as 
Assam remains a Jungle, not much can be expected.” But 
why has it a small population ? and why should not the popula- 
tion there, as elsewhere, increase ? 

The fact is, in the first place, that Assam has by no means 
such a small population as is thus misrepresented. . 
After the most careful observations and enquiries made by 
myself, in every district of the province, through all of which 
I have travelled, penctrating to considerable distances inland to 
the hills, I found throughout, especially in the districts of Jore- 
haut, Nowgong, and Durrung, avery large population, while 
in Luckimpore, where the computation is tho lowest, it 1s by 
no means so small as I was led to beheve, and asit 1s generally 
considered: but I found that the people, mstead of being a 
hardy industrious race, working the soil to the same extent as 
is done by the imhabitants of Bengal and other parts of India, 
were lazy and indolent, tultivating just sufficient to avert star- 
vation ; and decming it, for the most part, a reproach to labour, ~ 
or to handle the hoe at ail. 
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Phat the population at present is sufficient to bring under 
culture three times the quantity of land now cultivated, is un- 
deniable, and can be readily substantiated ; and this, of coarse, 
would not only reduce the “ large tracts of jungle,” but mate- 
riaily enhance the poor revenue at present derived from a 
neglected and consequently unproductive waste. 

Why should not the people of Assam cultivate as largely and 
work as actively as those of other parts of India? Their 
wretched appearance, the decrepid, sleepy, young-old men seen 
every where, shew, unmistakeably, to what a melancholy state 
of degradation the unlimited use of Opium has the power of 
reducing man’s nature: here, young and old men, women, 
children, all, are under the influence of the poison; and to such . 
an extent as could prevail only under a sanction to the un- 
checked and unlimited growth. of the parent Poppy. 

‘The real Assamese cultivates Opium ary fice (equally 
necessary to his existence, as now constituted) sufficient for the 
requirements of his own household; and feels no inducement 
to labour for or amass any thing beyond. | 

The taxes, which in Bengal are thought to press heavily on 
the ryot, in &ssam are unknown. For land, assessed in Bengal 
at one rupee and eight annas a “beegah,” or six rupees per 
Assam “‘poorah,” the Assamese pays, on an average, two 
annas a beegah, or eight annas a poorah ; whilst he is permitted 
to cultivate waste lands for three years, free; a practice which, 
_ In itself, has a direct tendency to keep the country what it is: 
for, at the end of the third year when the tax-gatherer appears, 


the ocenpant shifts his location to another waste spot, and that 


= 
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previously cultivated is allowed to revert to jungle: hence, 

both rice and opium—his almost only wants—are supplied rent- 
free; not for one year, but always, so long as there is space. 

- for evasion. | | 

There are no taxes imposed on the Fisheries in Upper Assam ; 
none on the breeding of Silkworms in the Soomoonee forests ; 
and the tax on the land 1s, as already observed, nominal: in 
short, the Assamese is allowed to do just as he pleases, useless 
as a member of the community in the midst of which he vege- 
tates; and unprofitable to the Government which protects him, 
and which fosters the vices which render him what he is—a dis- 
prace to them and to himselt. All this might be remedied by 
the application of those means, so palpdble, that 1t seems an 
impertinence to do more than allude to them. 

Till these means shall be applied, the people must continue 
what they nowgsre, degraded to a level little above the brute 
creation. When the Government shall step im and exert itself 
to rouse them from this depth of degeneracy, the Province. will 
be changed from its present melancholy aspect to the fertile 
rich and smiling valley, one of the very first and fairest of the 
gardens of India. To effect this change, may not De the work 
of a day, but much may be done in a very short space of time ; 
and there is nothing to prevent the rising generation of Assam 
from attaining to a healthy robust manhood; willing and able 
to:york; and, while paying a fair proportion of revenue to the 
State, to enjoy for themselves a competent and ample indepen. — 
dence. 


To effect so much good, two immediate changes are indis- 
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pensible ; : and involving, as these do, no loss, but, on the 
contrary, the certaimty of a large increase to the public finances, 
, with added happiness to the people, they cannot be considered 
inexpedient, in either a financial or social point of view. 
~~ These changes are— 

—1st—A stringent “prohibition against the cultivation of opi- 
um; and (paradoxical though it may appear,) 

Qudly.—A. gradual but considerable increase in the land and 

other taxes. 

The prohibition of the growth of opium would be. only put- 
ting Assam on the_same footing as the rest of India; and 
would not prevent the people from the use of the drug; they 
could not: indeed, for a time, exist witho.tt it; but, if they had 
to purchase it from the Government, while a considerable 
reventie would be derived from the gale of it, they would no 
longer give such an expensive article to their children ; and 
would at the same time have to grow more rice other alimen- 
tary food, and, as a consequence, clear more jungle, and 
eultivate more largely than they do at present, to enable them 
to purchase what they themselves would require: and they 
could,.as above stated, easily extend the cultivation. to at least 
thrice the extent, to which it is now limited by the want of any 
stimulus to exertion. 

There is a ready market all over the Province for every 
maund of rice, mustard-seed, or other article of produce which 
they might raise and desire to sell; the only complaint ame ig | 
the Kyans and other merchants, being the small quantity of — 


produce brought for purchase. 


_ vllhe raising. of the land and other -taxes, gradually, within 
7 the course of two or three years, to.at least double the rates 
‘ROW paid,—or, in other words, to tax the people, not heavily, but 
somewhat more in approach to the rates ruling in other parts 
of India, would have the effect, of stimulating them to industry, 
by the necessity of increased activity and labour to meet the 
demand : instead of sleeping and iding ail day after the two or - 
three small patches are planted out, work would be demanded 
conducive to the health both of body and mind. 

These two principal reformg alone, practically carried out, 
the state of the country would improve rapidly. There are 
necessarily other improvements to be looked to; but, were 
these once effected, less would be heard of the want of hands 
for labour ; a useless population would find themselves forced 
to exert theinselves ; and a brighter prospect open upon a 
region, in all things inviting the blessing asked for jt. When 
the present ofibration of clildren grew up, the vice of opium. 
eating, now all but universal, would not exist beyond its 
prevalence in other parts of India; and with it, would dis- 
appear its effects: the new generation would be stronger, 
more hardy and longer lived; the population would become as 
considerable as it is elsewhere; and while this wag rolng on, 
the encouragement of emigration, intercourse by steam, and 
the introduction of European settlers, would aid materially and 
rapidly, in converting the Province to what jt might so easily 
be raised, one of the richest in India. 

As to the people objecting to the prolubition af opium, they | 
would no doubt dislike the change as they would any other; 
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No. 923-183, dated Bushire, 19th August 1874. 


‘From—H. B. M.’s Poltl. Resident in the Persian Gulf, 
To—-Secretary to the Government of India, Foreign Dept. 


I HAVE the honor to forward herewith, for submission. to 
Government, a copy of an account drawn up by Surgeon 
G. Waters of a Journey to Kazeroon, in company with Captain 
the Hon’ble G. Napier, containing some interesting remarks 


‘on the country passed through, and particularly its mineral 


resources. 


2. Should Government be pleased to order this paper 
to be printed, I should be obliged for a few spare copies. | 


Report of a journey from Bushire to Kazeroon and back. 


‘Two years and a half having elapsed since my assuming charge of 
the duties ‘of Residency Surgeon, Bushire, having never seen during that 


ime anything of Persia beyond the Bushire Peninsula, and having 


always entertained a strong desire to see some thing of the interior of 
the country, I requested the Resident’s permission to avail myself of 
the invitation of Captain the Hon’ble George Napier, who arrived here 
on the 24th April on his way to join our mission at Teheran, to accom- 
pany him as far as Shapoor, where stand the ruins of the once magni. 
ficent city bearing that name. Colonel Ross.at once accorded his 
consent, and we started from Bushire, on the 28th of the same month 
al 4 p.m. and reached the first caravanserai on the fbad tomShiraz, viz., 
Ahmedee, distant akout 22 miles from our starting point, n’fobr hours. 


* 
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Our road lay for the first five miles throngh the Bushire Peninsula, 
followimg a track parallel to, and about five hundred yards from, the 
creek which, when the tides are INgh, almost separates Bushire from 
the peninsula and the peninsula from the main land. 


The crops of wheat and barley to our mght were somewhat stunted 
and ‘sparse, but what there were, were pretty generally ready to be 
reaped. ° 


The isthmus through which our road next struck consisted of a 

level parched up barren desert (almost impassable in winter during 
rainy weather), three or four miles in-breadth and ten in length. Across 
this neck of iand the Indo-European Telegraph lines follow pretty closely 
the route that is usually taken by travellers and caravans. In tra¥ersing 
this dried up puddle we saw no signs of organic life save two antelopes® “ 
that on sight of us bounded off in the direction ofethe greck. After 
crossing this plain, called Mashegla (marsh), which in winter well deserve 
its namc, we arrived at a village called Chaguddak formerly resorted to _ 
as a2 summer retreat by the Resident and his staff. By this time it was .- 
getting pretty dark, so that we had only a faint idea of the size of the 
village. It could not, [ imagine, contain more than forty families, if so 
many ; our path now becanfe less even, and took suddenly an almost due 
north direction, and an hour’s gentle trot brought us to Ahmedee. We 
put up in one of those large pigeon holes which consist of arches 
built here and there as an upper story to the caravanserai, and which, 
when required for a lady-traveller, are set apart by common consent for + 
their use. Each of these upper story rooms measures about 12 feet by 
18 and by 10. This is a very commodious, and it is considered very 
comfortable halting place as things go in- Persia. I had not before 
slept in a place of the sort, but in my opinion none need grumble at 
spending a nightatsuch a place as Ahmedee. Indeed 1t struck me atter- 
wards as the best caravanserai between Bushire and Kazeroon. It is 
quadrangular in shape, the outer wall being entirely blind with a view to 
greater safety, and could at a stretch accommodate upwards of a thou- 
sand people. The gateway is large and furnished with doors of very 
- solid and powerful construction. The enclosed area is for the larger 
‘vehicles of conveyance and for the accommodation of horses and other 
beasts of burden. In winter the stable accommodation is availed of, whith 
can house all the animals that belong to single caravans. Here about: 
9 p.m. the temperature fell so rapidly that we soon began to feel posi- 
tively cold, so much so that an hour later, when walking on the roof of 
the caravanserai, not feeling inclined to go to bed soon, 1 was obliged 
to walk about with a blanket over my shoulders. 


‘Next’ morning we got up before 5 o’clock and started almost 
immediately, The minimum temperature reached during the previous 
24 hours was, we found, as low as 60°F., showing a striking difference . 
from Bushire where the preceding night the minimum was 74°, though © 
the distance between the two places is only about 12 miles, as the crow 
flies, and the one nob mugh over fifty feet above the level of the other. 
These differences, hewevet, need not be wondered at, for Bushire bein 
almost an lakand, and that a very small one, has a temperature whide 
does not vary greatly from that df the sea whigh evolves heat Icss 
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rapidly than the land, and absorbs 14 more slowly; whereas Ahmedee 
is not only removed from hydrothermal mnfiuences but situated mn a place 
the soil of which is favourable to radiation. For the same reason the 
maximum temperature of places situated like Ahmedee will of course 
be correspondingly Inigher than the maximum temperature of places 
situated like Bushire. ) 


Froia Abmedee our road lay dae north, unbroken, and pretty 
straight. The crops of wheat and barley on either side were uniformly 
mpe and plentiful. About four miles to the north of Ahmedee we 
passed a little village to our right -called Baanain, between which and 
the road the ground was interspersed with low brushwood of an wndeter- 
minedspecies, and sparsely covered with dried up grass with blue and pink 

~ ~ wild flowers hero and there ; while on either side an oceasional date grove 
presented itself, rgheving the otherwise monotonous flat sameness of the 
country. THe largest date grove we saw was near the village of Khush-Ab 
<sweet water), where, taking advantage‘of the circumstance to which the 
place owes its name, we halted for a few minutes to quench our own and our 
animals’ thirsf. Khush-Ab loosely estimated may contain a score or two 
of famihes. The road now changed from a northerly to an almost due 
easterly direction and descended at a gradjent of about 1°50 to a date 
forest, through which our path lay to Borazjoon (pronounced Borazgoon 
by the natives of the place), situated immediately beyond, and where we 
arrived at 10 a.m.; distance travelled that morning being’ six farsakhs 
= 18 Enghsh statute miles, at a rate of three and a half miles an hour. 
Between Ahlmedee and Borazjoon reaping was generally pretty far 
advanced. | 


*, 


The general aspect of the ground here is level and unbroken, so 
much so that I often imagined the slope was precisely in the opposite 
direction to that which on closer inspection turned out to be the real 
course of the dried up tunnels and rivulets which indicated it to be 
towards *the north and northwest, in fact towards the basin of the 
Dalakee River. The surface is numerously interspersed with these 
streamlet channels, of which one only, situated a little to the south-west 
of Ahmedee, contained a little, apparently stagnant, brackish water, and 
which in winter, when swollen, is, I should say, the source of inconvenience ' 
to travellers as it crosses the road at right angles. To the right, looking 
northward from Ahmedee, a range of mountains stretch almost parallel 
to the sea, from which it is distant about 30 miles. Of this range 
the summit outline is not very uneven, exhibiting no sharp conicities as 
in Scotland and Wales, but eurved at apparently easy gradients, giving 
thé mountain ehain the appearance of what it is in effect, viz., a gigantic 

‘barner of natural formation, which, though not picturesque, would yet 
offer the most serious impediments to the hostile invasion of Southern 
Persia. The height from the greatest clevation to the base of 

_ the range, as observed with a small pocket sextant, from the road 
between Borazjoon and Ahmedee, ata distance of 15 miles, subtended 
an angle of three degrees, so that the relative height of the range at 
this spot must be at least six thousand feet. Gwing to the remarkable 
rereness of the atmosphere these mouctains, seer: from the same spot 
through a small binocular glass, seemed not more than a mile “istant, and 
were observed to be Glothed with 4 somewhat seanty verdure. 
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The ground lying between the road and the mountains is considerably 
broken, the rough unevenness being most marked at and near the base 
of the range, while to the left, towards the creek of Bushire, slight 
inequalities of surface are the only departure from the painfully arid level 
monotony so characteristic of the whole tract of land immediately con- 
tiguous to the waters of Persia and Oman. | 


At Borazjoon we rested during the remainder of the dar, having 
an apartment of the Persian Telegraph building kindly placed at-our 
disposal by Mr. Arshack Malcolm, the Telegraph clerk stationed there. 
At noon, however, we found it so hot in the small room that we were 
obliged to repair to a tent Captain Napier had ordered to be pitched, and 
under this, so to speak, gigantic umbrella (the sides of the tent not 
being put up so as to allow a free play of air) we passed the heat of the 
day comfortably. Here the maximum temperature in the shade was 85°,” 
and the temperature of evaporation 64° at 3 p.m. “ 


Captain Napier’s Moonshee in his verbal report of the road between 
this place and Ahmedee stated that that morning when it was yet dark, 
he and some Armenians, who weretravelling with our caravan, were accosted 
by four men, whose bearing favoured the suspicion that they were robbers 
in the act of waylaying travellers, and the Moonshee was further of 
opinion that the apparent strength of his party ‘deterred the supposed 
thieves from offering any annoyance to himself and his companions, He 
informed us also that his Armenian companions assailed the suspected 
men with a torrent of abuse, who, however, said nothing m reply. 


Notwithstanding the worthy Moonshee’s convictions, and with all 
due deference to his high intelligence and usually good judgment, 1t was 
my humble opinion that a hostile attack on such a number of men, as 
Captain Napier’s party and the Armenians consisted of, in such open 
ground, was strongly improbable, especially as the ground we had so soon 
afterwards to travel offered most marked facilities for the suecessful 
conduct of a marauding enterprize. It is, however, highly probable that — 
the objects of the Moonshee’s suspicion were spies delegated to ascertain 
_ the proximate value of each caravan and to select for eventual appropria- 

_ tion such articles as would seem to repay the trouble of an attack. 


In the evening we strolled towards the mountains, walking pretty 
fast for an hour and a half, and then returned. The ground rose as we 
approached the range 300 feet above Borazjoon, as shown by the aneroid 
barometer, but this difference in elevation was by no means apparent to 
the naked eye. This walk was a most uncomfortable one, from the _ 
annoyances we received from the pricking of spear grays in the feet and 
ankles, and the biting of midges, of which there were mymiads, assailing us- 
on the face, neck, hands, and wrists, causing us to keep continually 
wiping and warding them off. Brushwood bushes were numerous 
and the ground strewed with small stones, which from their generaily 
rounded shape, together with the physical configuration of the district, indi- 
cated that at some comparatively recent period of antiquity the whole of 
the margin of country lying between the Persian Guif and the mountain 
range which supports Southern Persia had been successively bottom ar} 
beach, of wut at one time was only,a portion of the former. Further 
northwards towards Dalakée the mountains as they rise abruptly from 
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the low land are marked with horizontal parallel lines which. would 
appear to have been the water mark of by-gone centuries. Numbers of 
doves {in Persian Koomn) were to be seen all along our path, and the 
few one of our guides brought to earth were remarkably plump owing 
to their being able to feed at that season on ripe grain. Near Borazjoon 
we came upon a hare asleep, which suddenly awoke on our ctose approach 
and bounded off. On enquiry we were informed that hares were by no - 
means numerous in that quarter. Here also we came upon what at first 
seemed a well of enormous depth, but which turned out to be one of the 
many shafis of a subterranean aqueduct, of which there are a great 
number in Persia. Indeed the mhabitants of the majority of the 
principal towns in the country generally derive their potable water by 
means of these underground channels from springs discovered either in 


-the mountains or elevated table lands. The Persians are exceedingly 


expert in the. conafruction of these aqueducts (Kanats in local phrase}, © 
the water being often conducted almost at a dead level for great 
distances. 


Borazjoon contains at present no very substantial houses, consisting 
merely of an aggregation of huts with a population of fifteen hundred, 
though at one time I was informed it contained ag many as twenty 
chousand. What promises to be a commodious and superior caravanserai 
is here in course of erection, the cost of which is borne by a public 
functionary resident generally in Shiraz, the Musheer-ool-moolk. 


The neighbouring mountains though they appear to rise abruptly 
do not it would seem in reality; for I was informed that near the 
summit they contain numerous traces of ancient Guebr occupation and 


now afford pleasant summer retreats to the inhabitants of the adjacent 


country when driven thither by the oppressive and debilitating heat of 
these parts. 


The water of Borazjoon is very brackish and consequently ill-suited 
for culinary purposes, and drinking in particular. During the night the 
temperature fell to little over 60° F. 


Next morning, the 30th April, we started at 5-30 for Dalakee, where - 
we arrived comfortably at 9-30. The road for the first half of the way- 
isa winding and stony track slightly cut in places to lessen the abrupt- 
ness of the ascent and descent of the numerous hillocks over which the 
path leads. For the first half of the distance between Borazjoon and 
Dalakee the ground is considerably broken up into little knolls and 
hollows and rises from 50 to 200 feet above the level of the former. 
Here the vegetation was much more profuse than between Borazjoon 


-afid Bushire, and dwarf brushwood and wild flowers, chiefly white and 
violet, more common. As you approach the last half of this march the 


country becomes more intersected with dry water courses, the intervening 


' knolls being rounded towards the centre, where the upper crust consists of 


fne brown alluvium, which, however, owing to want of moisture then 
only yielded sparse verdure and a small variety of wild flowers. About half 
way between Borazjoon and Dalakee the prospect to the left was 
yaproved by the existence of extensive date groves*in the distance and 
‘targe patches of slender but thickly growing reeds close ““t~thand. Here 
we saw some ,birdsof the lapwing species, but somewhat differently 
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coloured, also a large black partridge of the kind common to southern 
Persia. The ground here looked, Captain Napier observed, as likely: to 
shelter wild pigs. _ Oo 


' As we approached Dalakee the presence in the atmosphere of a very 
disagreeable’ odour of sulphuretted hydrogen became painfully or rather 
sickeningly apparent to the senses, and we soon found that it was 
emitted from a narrow stream of water issuing in considerable volume 
from the base of the adjacent mountain. The water of this streamlet 
issued from the rock quite warm, and had floatmg on its surface flakes 
of oleaginous matter called napht by the natives. On exposure to the 
. air for any time this zapét becomes quite black and of a tarry consist- 

ency, im fact it then resembles coal tar in every way for the very sufh- 
cient reason that the two substances are almost identical. ’ 


The stream issues from two fountains, the smallerof which contains 
littie or no oil, but tastes mest unpleasantly of copper. The natives 
seem to be aware of this, as they told us mes (copper) was to be found 
in the vicinity. The temperature of the oily fountain was 100°F., and 
tasted of copper strongly and of iron slightly. That the former markedly 
predominates was evident from the preponderance of the coppery taste 
and from the bright ‘red colour of the pebbles in the bottom of thé 
stream caused doubtless by cupreous oxidation, whilst only at the 
margin of the stream was there an occasional tinge of green observable 
to indicate active ferro oxygenous combination. The roof of the small 
cave which gives exit to the greater volume of water gave attachment to 
a few stalactites, which circumstance indicates that the mass of the 
superjacent material contains more carbonate of lime in a state’ of 
solution than the small quantity of marbly incrustation appreciable to 
the naked eye would lead one to expect. The superimposed rock rises 
toa height of several hundred, perhaps a thousand feet, and is of the 
recent sandy formation, here and there coated and interlaminated with 
white marbly concretions of carbonate of lime, with faint dark schistose 
striations. The neighbouring low land is stony and unproductive. In 
England this chalky element of the surface soil would have been turned 
" to good agricultural account as in the fertile county of Hereford. The 
’ boulders also as well as the small beach stones that lay about in pro- 
fusion were coated nearly an inch thick with the same marbly film. 


The stream is a tributary of the Dalakee River to which it flows in 
a westerly direction and joins two miles to the south-west of the village 
of the same name, past which the river flows smartly in the main 
channel, but is studded on either side with pools of mirrory smooth- 
ness and metallic lustre, presenting the most beautiful play of colors.- 
This phenomenon is owing to the combined effect of the copper and 
iron in a state of solution, and the oil that floats on the surface of the 
water in a state of change. Whilst walking between the spring and 
the river I had occasion to look at my watch (a silver one) and was at 
first: surprised to see if quite black. This of course was the result of the 
chemical combination of-the sulphureous vapour with which the atmas- 
phere was largely impregnated ~with the silver of the watch formire 
sulphuret of tne metal. I mention this to show how great must have 
been the quantity of sulphureous emanations issuing from the stream. — 
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Regarding this stream of multifarious valuable commodities in 
solution, I bee to have it pointed out to. those concerned that in all 
probability it is in no distant relationship with most important trade 
staples, the development of which would not only enrich the speculator, 
but become the means of materially improving the country by support- 
ing numbers of the labouring class and in adding immensely to the 
imperial yevenues. “ 


‘In China especially, but also in most other parts of the world, 
petroleum and iron and copper pyrites are found in connection with coal, 
and from the quantities of these three substances, especially petroleum, 
present in the Dalakee stream, there can be little doubt that coal exists 
at no great distance and in such volume as to at least pay the cost of 
excavation, which is a great consideration in a country containing so many 
marauding idlers, as it would afford them employment at the same time 
that it would suppl} the inbabitants in genera) with fue) and the numberless 
ether invaluable commodities obtainable from coal. From the amount of 
sulphuretted hydrogen emitted from the stream, the probabilities’ are 
that the 1ron and copper ore, whence the sulphuretted hydrogen issues, is 
in the not uncommon form of a double sulphide of the two metals, which 
on proper treatment would yield iron, copper, red and yellow ochre, and 
sulphur; commercial articles of such well-known importance that I need 
only mention them to create an interest in the spot where there isa 
hkelihood of their being found. : 


If, utterly unacquainted as I am with coal mining operations, I ma 
yet be permitted a remark, I would opine that the cost of mining at this 
spot would be comparatively small as no shaft would be required -but 
simply a tunnel (drift in mining phrase I believe) following the course. 
of the water till the object of the search is reached. | 


The existence of iron ore with coal would render the smelting, &c., 
of the former a comparatively cheap process, and under such circum- 
stances the enterprise would yield, with proper management, a large 
percentage on the capital invested. 


As regards the petroleum (the zap4t already mentioned), it floats ~ 
away to the extent of perhaps several thousand gallons per diem, and is.” 
thus completely lost. Whereas, without any costly outlay, the oil being 
easily collected from the surface of the water, a small manufactory might 
_ be established on the spot for removing the impurities (of which there © 
is but little) and for the preparation of paraffine for burning in lamps or 
being converted into candles, &c.; and what is now lost to commerce and 
to the Persian Government, thus be made at once a flourishing enterprise, 

“a source of daily bread to the mhabitants of the whole country side, a 
‘stimulus to native energy in the development of the other natural 
_ resources of the country, and a means of promoting the national pros- 


perity. 


The only hope of success in matters of the sort I have been endea. 
vouring to give prominence to, would be im an-EKuropean firm of experi- 
enced coal owners taking the steps necessary for ascertaining the proba- 
ple remunerativeness of mining at the spot in questior, “ad then, on 
finding prospects satesfactory, setting to work with a will. - | 


” * 
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Dalakee is a small village situated in a slight hollow close to the 
base of a mountain chain already frequently alluded to, and contains 
probably one thousand inhabitants. The caravanserai is one storied and 
therefore very badly suited for a summer halting place. We found the 


whole place occupied by His Highness the Nawab Ashraf-ood-Dowlah — 


and suite, comprising altogether upwards of 200 persons. So we 
encamped élese by in a tent Captain Napier’s servants had already 
pitched for our arrival. A small stream of water ran near and afforded 
ourselves and our cattle a plentiful supply, an agreeable change in this 
respect from Borazjoon. The low land between Dalakee and the sea 
seems to rise to the north-west, and though it does not rise much in 
reality, it evidently does rise a little, otherwise the Dalakee River would 
flow direct westward instead of bending to the south in the direction of 
Sheef. As a general rule however, the belt of low land between the 
mountains and the sea so far as we went althouglt almost level yet 
slopes infinitesimally towards the latter. 


Shortly after dismounting I saw among others, who came asking 
for medical advice and begging, a tall, strong, well formed, handsome, 
wiry-looking man, apparently about 25 years of age, who complained of 
severe griping pain of a most anomalous nature, of pain in the heel 
(I forget which) and fevér. On examination I could find nothing 
wrong with him, and the fact of a man so strong and healthy soliciting 
medical aid, and so well-to-do in appearance asking alms, seemed to me 
suspicious, and I mentioned my misgivings as to the integrity of this 
most mendacious and irrepressible patient to Captain Napier, surmising 
at the same time that possibly he was one of a band of thieves sent to 
spy out our luggage. I was led to this suspicion by the impudent and 
persistent way in which he continued. to sit.under the tent after I had 
given him a placebo and requested him to go and get something to eat 
from my servant. Indeed it seems to me highly probable that this visit 
had something to do with the disasters that two days afterwards befel 
our caravan. 


Here we were tormented with midges beyond the limits of endur- 
_ ance in the day and at night with mosquitoes. 


* 


His Highness the Nawab paid a visit to Captain Napier at noon, 
when I had the honor of making His Highness’ acquaintance. : 


From here the snow clad hills we had seen to the north for the 


two previous days were very distinctly visible. -_ 


The meteorological observations made at Dalakee were as follows :=— 


Maximum in sun 120°, in shade 80°, minimum 60°, wet bulb 58°. AS 3 


Next morning, the Ist of May, at 5-30 we started for Khondi- 7 


thakhte. After an hour’s ride over uneven stony ground, studded’ on 


either side of the road with the usual underwood, we began thé ascent ° 


of the mountain pass leading from the plain to the interior, of the 
country. Pedestrians can’ begin the ascent at Dalakee and thus save 
about a fursakh of détour-that is unavoidable to the mounted travellers. 
The path. first ascerds toa height of 380 feet pretty abruptly and js 
very windin;, stony, and in parts dangerously slippery owing to the 
smoothness of almost horizontal slans.o£ rock thet crop up here and 


oo rs 
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there; then descends about 100 feet and follows the centre of a com- 
paratively level but narrow gully, next crosses another slight elevation 
and comes in contact with a broad lively rushing stream, which 
eventually becomes the Dalakee River. Indeed, I believe little is added 
to this body of water between this point and Dalakee village. The 
stream here has a breadth of 100 feet or more, and flows rapidly over a 
rocky. bel with a margin of small round stones a little coarser than 
shingle. The water is very brackish and has a marly appearance, from 
real admixture it would seem, of calcic carbonate. I should say that 
the milkiness of the water was also due in part to the presence of sili- 
clous impurities, as the banks on either side were seen to consist of clay 
of several varieties studded here and there with large sandstone boulders 
and at parts inter-ramified with rocky hands now vertical and now 
almost horizontal. The steep and almost bare precipices around vary in 
eolor from reddish ‘brown to pale leaden grey according as oxides of iron or 
calcic carbonate predominated in the constituent clay. 


Two miles further on Dalalee bridge was arrived at. This is a very 
substantial and not inelegantly constructed piece of architecture, built at 
the expense of the Persian Government under the supervision of the 
Musheer-ool-moolk. The bridge spans the river at considerable height in 
the centre, having six large arches surmounted with strong parapets on 
either side, and four octagonal pillars rising out of each end of the 
central portion of the parapet. We here halted for half an hour to give 
_ our horses breath and to enable Captain Napier to make a rough sketch 

of the bridge and some of its most prominent surroundings. Meanwhile, 
I was accosted by a muleteer of a caravan passing in the opposite direc- 
tion, who presented a small “ pocket letter writer ”’ for my inspection and 
begged to know if the same belonged to me, though he must have 
known pretty well it did not. I thought, however, I might as well redeem 
it for the owner, who, from the name written on the first page, I presumed 
to be one of the party of Armenians who had gone ahead with Captain 
‘Napier’s attendants, and accordingly gave tke bearer half a kran=half a 
france. But holding the coin on his fingers, surveying it with a look of 
feigned contempt, he said the sum was not enough, whereupon I at once 
offered to return him the book, at the same time requesting him to give - 
mé back the half kran; on seeing this his companion began to laugh, 
and he looking somewhat non-plussed walked away, preferring naturally 
the coin that he knew the value of to the book that was of no use to 
“him whatever. 


_ Crossing the bndge we rode along the right bank for about three 
miles of pretty level road flanked by steep clay prectpices which approached 
so closely at the base as to leave only a mere gorge for the channel 
of the river. Here one of our guides shot a few of the numerous doves 

- that were to be seen all along the road, takmg aim with generally fair 
effect from the saddle, nor did he ever dismount to pick up the dead or 
wounded birds, but dexterously leaning over to the riebt side lifted from 
the ground the fallen victims of his sport. 


_- Here also we saw a couple of breee of the- common red-legged 
partridge which for once eluded the ruthless aim of our enthusiastic 
sportsman. . ~ | 


~ . _ 


- b 
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The path now began rapidly to ascend, winding. up the motwntain 
armed with projecting bits of rock and strewed with boulders large and 
small, and so narrow that the ascent became a matter of great difficulty 
to man and beast. Fearing that my young and slender Arab would find 
the undertaking too much for him, I dismounted and led bim up the now 
precipitous mountain pass. This was by no means a pleasant occupation, 
for what with the difficulty of the ascent, and the necessity to guard 
against being tripped by the horse behind, added to the fact of the 
breeze being shut out by the wall of rock on either side leaving us 
exposed to the piercing rays of the sun, no slight amount of exertion and 
perseverance would have sufficed to enable us to gain the top of the 
range. Indeed, were it not for a mouthful of water I got-from a 
stagnant pool near the top of the last cliff, I believe I should have suc- 
cumbed to heat apoplexy, for my temples were already throbbing violently 
and my mouth, tongue, and throat so dry that I could hardly .utter a 
word, owing I suppose to the tomporarily suppressed secretion of saliva 
caused doubtless by great exertion under a high temperature. On gain- 
ing. the greatest: elevation we were quickly refreshed by a gentle but 
deliciously cool breeze which elicited our heartfelt eratitude for the 
benign influence we were conscious it exerted upon us at the moment. 
The general direction of the pass upwards is north-north-east and the 
greatest elevation 1,450 feet above Dalakee, as shown by the aneroid 
barometer, and 2,000 feet’ above the level of the sea ag indicated by 
the boiling point. This pass, called the Kotel-Maloo, crosses over a 
height which is composed of the usual loose sandstone of these parts, the 
coarse and unsymmetrical stratifications of which show a dip directed 
eenerally towards the north or north-east. The interposed clay rs reddish 
brown, and gives place here aad there to a sort of loamy alluvium incor- 
porating numbers of small stones with an occasional large boulder. 


In making this ascent the proper plan would be for each individual 
of a party to follow the other at considerable distance, otherwise great 
‘neonvenience if not absolute danger will always be liable to occur. For 
sometimes the first horse stops to take breath and blocks up the way in 
places where it is most hazardous for the succeeding ones to pull up, 
whereas if a considerable interval were placed at first between each, 
nothing untoward could happen, let the first or any other rest where he 
may provided no one halted tov long. , 


The last 800 feet of the ascent rose rapidly indeed often two feet, 


at every stcp. 


While taking breath at the top of the cliff we saw the snow-capped 


Koh-i-Devai to the north-north-east and another snow crested moun 
bearing about due east, and the village of Khonarthakhte pleasantly 
situated in the middle of a verdant plateau with a date grove here and 


there, and bordered with hills which mse from three to five hundred feet - 


above the level of the table land ; the whole valley presenting that appear- 
ance which would lead one to imagine it to be the dried up bed of what 
once was a lake of Alpine beauty. 


The caravansera? is an horr’s walk from the top of the pass sat 
described. ~'The ground declines about 200 feet in the distance at a gentle 
_ gradient, so that. the absolute height of Khonarthakhte jis ],800 feet 


* 
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and 1,250 above Dalakee, thus the height of the latter must be about 
500 feet above the level of the sea. 


The caravanserai was reached between 10 and 11 o’clock. It was 
built, we were told, upwards of 80 years ago, and though tolerably com- 
modious for winter oceupation, merely contains two smallerooms suited 
for use in the summer sufficient only for one small party. The water 
givgii us’ for drinking was fresh, but on enquiry we found it was rain 
water, all the pools, puddles and rivulets in the neighbourhood being 
decidedly brackish. Here the crops of wheat and barley were yet quite 
green as compared with those between Bushire and Dalakee, but much 
more ground comparatively was under cultivation and the harvest pro- 
mised to be still more abundant. 


—7 


The surrounding hills were all more or less thickly covered with 
verdure to the summit, affording excellent pastare for the herds of sheep 
and goats on which the people in great part depend for subsistence. 


The inhabitants of Khonarthakhte plateau provide 1,000 guards for 
the protection of the road and property in general, and supposing each 
family to supply one, and to consist on an average of five other members, 
ave may estimate the population at 6,000. , 


The people complained bitterly of the system of oppression of which 
they were the victims, and which they attributed not at allto the Persian 
Government but to the greed and heartless exaction of its subordinate 
agents with whom alone they were permitted to come in contact. The 
atmosphere of Khonarthakhte was very dry and then very pleasant, 
but I believe the midday heat during the summer months is very great. 
This I surmised on seeing an under-ground apartment in the centre of 
the caravanserai court. The meteorological observations made here were 
as follows :—Maximum in sun 104°, in shade 79°, wet bulb 58°, mini- 
mum @1.° | 


On the morning of the 2nd May we started at 5 o’clock for Kema- 
rej, our next halting place. Our route first took a north-north-east 
direction over slightly uneven ground for three miles. Here the ground . 
on either side of the road ig more hilly than mountainous, and was then, 
carpeted with pretty close verdure. We now crossed over a few slight 
elevations and cume upon a broad stream flowing rapidly in a north- 
westerly direction. This is one of the tributaries of the Khisht River, 

* and at the spot we reached it has an elevation of 600 feet above, Dalakee 
bridge as indicated by the aneroid barometer. At this point the hills on 
the opposite side of the river have a sharply defined outline presenting an 

appearance at once striking and not wanting in beauty. 


The channel of this stream is here about one hundred yards in width 
_ and is bordered with boulders, small reeds, and at the time of our visit 
was aglow at the margin with oleander bushes in blossom. 


The banks on both sides slope very gradually, and were then green 

in most parts, yet the rocks could as a rule be gebserved, and were seen: to 
esent almost vertical stratification to she general direction of the dip 
eine north-east and west. The water fot so muddy ase of Dalakee 

' River, and much fmsher, On jit left bank, situated on a Small gusset 
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formed by the river and the adjacent hills, I observed the ruins of what 

must have been a pretty large house or collection of houses, the latter 
supposition being the more probable as there was a long unused grave- 
yard close by. The source of this stream, I was informed, is near 
Shapur. Following the left bank for about 400 yards weeame upon a 
subtributary rivulet, up which the path now winded in almost a south- 
easterly direction for a short distance, and then suddenly turned to the 
north again and made a rapid and tortuous ascent till a height of 2,400 
feet above the level of Dalakee was arrived at. This brought Kemarej 
into view, at which we pulled up 15 minutes later, making a descent of 
‘200 feet. } } 


The ascent, excepting a few yards here and there, corresponded with 
the course of the subtributary already mentioned. The only rock occa- 
sionally to be observed in the steep banks of the gorge along which our 
path lay, was merely a band of coarse sandstones about nine inches in 
thickness running through alluvium largely impregnated with siliceous 
' matter. Near the top of the mehest mdge the rock was of a denser 
consistency and largely encrusted with marbly concretions of carbonate 
of lime, and the more largely the marble entered into the composition of 
the rock the more vertical was the dip of the latter and the deeper and 
narrower the intervening gorge. 

At Kemare} there is no caravanserai, but its place is well supphed 
by a neat and airy room erected for the use of the officers of the Persian 
Telegraph Department. 


In the afternoon we strolled up the hill to the north of the village 
and visited some excavations that were pointed out to us as places whence 
salt (rock) had previously been obtained; some very fine spectmens were 
shown to us. In one large bell-shaped pit we saw quantities of salt here 
and there like a frosty encrustation on the face of the red foerous con- 
stituent clay. But notwithstanding Captain Napier’s utmost endeavours, 
he was obliged to give up his intention of examining the manner in 
which the salt was disposed in the surrounding matter, owing to the 
_ dangerous obstacles the nature of the place threw in hisway. From what 

_ we saw and were afterwards told it appeared that salt mining was still 
in operation but not at all seasons of the year. This accounted for cur 
not being able to see the manner in which the Persian miners set to 
work, The Persian Government for a wonder impose no tax on this 
salt, which thus becomes a great boon to the people of the neighbourhood. 


The Kemarej Valley very much resembles that of Khonarthakhte, 
but is much smaller in extent, the latter measuring about six milesthy 
ten, while the former we estimated at four by two only. The surface 
was decidedly greener than we had yet seen on the road, and though 
rather destitute of trees yet looked cheerful and produced a generally | 
pleasing: effect on the eye, especially near the village where the ground 
was then decked with patches of poppy in blossom. About two-fifths of 
the plain was under cultivation growing wheat and barley, and the 
remainder in rich meadGw pasture. Potable water is not procurable 
from wells in this neighbourhood; and the people in consequence have “a 
secure all the rain-water they can possibly collect during the winter 
months for use thrquzhout the dry season. : 7 
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The mountains to the north and west of the plain rise from two to - 
four hundred feet above the level of the table land and are composed of 
what appears to be the product of an ancient mud voleano with large 
masses of igneous rock standing out here and there forming little hills. 
The former consists of a mixture of alluvium, strongly ferroys clay, calcie 
carbonate, and sulphate, and boulders of various sizes, and contains the 
chloride ef sodium, evidently of marine origin, of which we saw a speci- 
men in the shape of rock salt. Along the foot of these hills on the 
west towards Shapur several small and unimportant ruins were observed. 
Northward the valley merges into a deep, narrow, rugged and very 
strong pass, which, however, can generally be avoided by following a path 
on a ledge of the west side of the gorge. 


We arranged to visit the ruins of Shapur and an adjacent remark- 
able cave on the following morning, and by a hard day’s march to reach 
Kazeroon the same evening. Our people, with the exception of those in 
personal attendance, started as usual af-2 a.m. and we followed a little 
before 5. 


Before entering the pass leading towards Shapur we were met by 
two of Captain Napier’s followers, who approached us at great speed to 
inform us that in a straitened position the cafavan had been attacked by 
a number of robbers (they fancied over 100 men) and robbed of money 
and valuables to a considerable extent; that one of the sowars had been 
shot in the chest: whilst attempting, almost single-handed, to beat off the 
thieves, and that one of the Armenians had been knocked down, stripped, 
and severely maltreated. Whereupon we immediately galloped forward, _ 
and in the course of half an hour came up to the scene of disaster, On 
the way we observed several broken boxes with their contents strewed 
about and a good deal smashed, belonging to our Armenian friends. 
We found the sowar lying on his back, looking pale, tremulous, and 
wearing that expression of despairing anxiety so very characteristic of 
shock from severe and suddenly received injury. The pulse was small 
and very frequent. On examination I found he had received a gun-shot 
wound in the chest, the bullet having entered from behind near the _ 
posterior angle of the left scapula and made its exit between the third 
and fourth rib about two inches to the inner of the left armpit. With 
each respiratory movement blood and froth surged from the opening 
showing plainly the implication of the intervening portion of the left 
lung in the track of the missile. After giving him a small quantity 
of brandy and water I immediately applied a pad protected by sticking 
plaster over each opening, and a broad bandage over all, round the 
-ghest and left shoulder, while this was being done the poor fellow 
showed that calm manly bravery so very consistent with the daring 
courage he had previously given proof of in the fray with the rob- 

. bers. He merely said resignedly—“ no matter though I die Doctor, it 
is my destiny.” We then had him conveyed on a rude stretcher, 
constructed from the unhandy materials on the spot, to Kazeroon, 
distant from the scene of mishap about eight miles, where, not- 
withstanding all our efforts to restore him, and Captain Napier spared 
wither trouble nor expense in his behalf. he died %r, thezggrning of the 
third day, having neyer recovered fwom the shock of the injuty. Indeed 
his recovery could hardly be exned@ted. seeine the elocanese aith which the 
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ball passed the heart.. The Armenian had all his front teeth knocked out 
and had received a lacerated wound in the face, which extended from. 
near the inner canthus of the left-eye down along the left wing of the 
nose, splitting the upper lip in the middle. This was evidently the result 
of a blow with one of those iron headed maces in common use as a 
walking stick among the poorer persons. I united the edges of the 
unsightly gash by three stitches and thus prevented the serious~disfigure- 
ment that would otherwise ensue, and as for the loss of his teeth, 
though disagreeable, their place can pretty well be supplied by an artifi- 
ial set. This unfortunate man was then returning to Ispahan, his 
native place, to see his mother after an absence of 23 years, having left 
home in early boyhood and been educated in Bombay and England, 
whence he had returned to India in the capacity of schoolmaster and 
scripture reader. He lost 700 rupees in cash (having foolishly declined 
to accept drafts in Bushire on Ispahan for the amourt) and also most 
of his clothes. Captain Napier-lost between three and four hundred 
rupees in cash, and his Moonshee a much greater amount in fine wearing 
apparel of Cabul and Cashmere manufacture. Altogether 1b would 
appear the robbers possessed themselves of money and_ valuables to the 
extent of three thousand rupees. Of this sum over Rupees 800 was 
taken from a Collector of révenue on the part of the Musheer-ool-Moolk, 
who had. joined our caravan that morning. This poor man was wounded 
in the front of the thigh, and for two days I failed to discover the missile, 
but on the third morning after the accident I resolved to persevere in the 
search as long as the patient could tolerate the pain of manipulation, 
_and after a little trouble hit upon something that communicated a sen- 
sation and sounded exactly like dead bone. I then inserted a pair of 
dressing forceps cautiously and succeeded in grasping the foreign body, 
_- which on extraction proved toe be a small round stone which had been 
. used as a bullet and had lodged close to the bone of the thigh im front. 


We passed Shapur a little to the left. I rode on with the wounded 
men while Captain Napier went to pay a visit to the chief local authority, 
with a view to having all the necessary steps taken for the recovery of 

- the lost property and capture of the robbers. The Ket Khoda or master 

- of the village was an old man quite unfit for active exercise owing to an 

infirmity in one of his feet, but he had previously sent his son with a 
few horsemen and foot guards in pursuit of the thieves. 


Shapur is situated near the middle of a small circular valley and 
consists at present of a few mean dwellings, standing on the site of the 
ruins of the ancient city. The surrounding fields were then waving with 
ripe wheat and barley, but hardly any trees were to be seen. This sthall 
valley communicates northward, I believe, by means of a narrow p 
with the lower district of Khisht. : 


Kazeroon plain may be said to terminate northwards in the Shapur . 
valley, which is merely its continuation in that direction on a lower 
level. It extends southwards for a distance of perhaps 20 miles, and is, 
what also may be called, the table land between two nearly parallel 
ranges of hills distant on an average about eight mules from one 
another, exeont at *tne village of Kazeroon where they approximéte 
considerabiy. Leaving Shapur, proceeding southwards, we found vegeta- 

_tion, especially grass, more and more <oundant till near Kazeroon, where 
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its growth was more luxuriant than we had yet seen on the march from 
Bushire, and crossed several sparkling little streams of fresh water ron- 
ning at right angles to the road, fed I think from khanats for the supply 
of the gardens with which the neighbourhood is studded, especially near 
the village. ° ; 

Kazeroon consists of a number of flat-roofed ancient-looking little 
houses afd contains, I should say, between two and three thousand 
inhabitants. The Baghi Nazar is the usual place for accommodating tra- 
vellers. It is a lovely garden, containing avenues lined with orange and 
Jessamine trees, but as it was then occupied temporarily by the Sirteep, - 
t.e., General of the Kazeroon Division, and as I at all events preferred 
the village for the sake of convenience of necessaries for the wounded 
men, I at once proceeded to the Telegraph Station, where I was kindly 
welcomed by Mr. Carapit, the clerk then stationed there, who also placed 
an apartmentat cur disposal for the sick. Here I was shortly after- 
‘wards joined by Captain Napier, and we, by Mr. Carapit’s invitation, 
took possession of the room adjoining the Telegraph Office. The Sirteep 
made his appearance almost immediately. This officer, we were informed, 
i$ paid by the Persian Government for maintaining 500 mounted guards 
for protecting the road and keeping order, but nevertheless only employs 
about thirty poorly appointed horsemen for fhat nominal purpose. On 
receiving an account of the attack and a memorandum of the articleg. 
lost, he departed ostensibly in pursuit of the robbers, gaily preceded by 
a led-horse and followed by about five and twenty miserably mounted 
ragamuffins. 3 


Captain Napier immediately proceeded to investigate the robbery, 
and had the statements of the Armenians, his own attendants, and some 
of the muletcers writtcn down, from which it appeared that the number 
of the robbers could not have been much over fifty ; also that some of the 
mruleteers and possibly some of the inhabitants of Kemarej had been 
cognizant of the impending attack on the earavan. The Moonshee had 
heard a man in Kemarej on the previous day warning our people not to 
start till day-light as there were robbers on the road, yet the muleteers 
insisted on sctiting out at 2 a.m., all testified to the probability that the - 
thieves belonged to the Eclleats, a set of nomads who subsist by keep. - 
ute flocks of sheep, cattle and horses, and are plunderers by profession. 
The robbers, it would appear from the mode of attack, were in eollusion 
with some of our people, for, when in the most difficult part of the pass, 
Tung-i-Torkan, between Kemarej and Shapur, some of the muleteers 
told the Armenians who had fire-arms to fire a few rounds to let. any, 
thieves that might be lurking about know that the caravan was well 
Protected. This the Armenians did, and their firing was immediately res- 
ponded to from the hill side, and in an instant the robbers were upon 
them. Our people, with the exception of the sowar who was killed and 
‘ another who was with us on leave from the Residency, tock to immediate 
flight, leaving everything to the mercy of the spoilers, who certainly 
seemed to have made good use of their time, for the whole affair only 
lasted a few minutes. ‘ yt 


e® In the afternoon of the next day the Sirtcep »eturned and on being 
met by Captain Napier and myself inthe Bagh-i-Nazar, looked stupid 
and crest-fallen. We were afterwards told he had just before been in- | 
dulging in sherdel of uncommon quility, which circun&t face would account 
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for the silly look he then wore. He had only recovered. a few books and_ 
papers and not a single article of value, and when questioned, was very” 


*- seticent as to what he had seen, and how he came by what he had found and 


brought back. He said merely that he saw a number of robbers on the 
top of a hill, and having no infantry he was unable to approach them, 
and on being asked why he had not taken tdéofangchees, foot-guards, 
from the villages as be went, gave no satisfactory reply. . 


During the three days we spent in Kazeroon, we passed each morn- 
ing and evening in one or other of the gardens. The Agent of a firm — 
of Armenian merchants in Bushire, who own one of the gardens called 
Bagh-i-now, kindly sent us the present of a lamb and two large trays of 
roses with bouquets of roge-buds stuck into young apples, which thus 
appeared like cigantic dahlias, and ‘nvited us to come and drink tea with 
him in the garden in the afternoon. We gladly accepted his invitation, 
and he accompanied us thither a d entertained usin the most pleasing 
manner. We first sauntered round the garden, and on returning to the 


‘gpot we set out from, found a small carpet spread on the broad wall of 


a tank, whereon was strewed a profusion of rose-petals for us to sit upon. 
Here we squatted a da Turque and conversed and drank tea with our 
kind host, whilst the kalyam, or pipe of peace, was being handed rounds 
Numerous nightingales were flying about, but it being yet too early we 


had not the pleasure of hearing them sing; indeed, we found out after- 
wards that it was only in early mornings the Kazeroon nightingales were, 
as a rule, pleased to warble. We had then a pleasant moonlight ride 
hack {o the Telegraph Office, the clow-worm flitting frequently across 
our path and along on either side, reminding us of more familiar seenes 


nearer home in the west. Next afternoon we were similarly entertained 


7 ‘py Mr. and Mrs. Carapit in Bagh-i-now (there seems to be two gardens 


ealled Bagh-i-now in Kazeroon). J am of opinion that the Bagh-i-Nazar 
can no longer take precedence in beauty over Bagh-i-now to my mind, 
the latter is much the nicest, though the former has the widest and 
greatest reputation. In these gardens grow the apple, peat, pomegra- 
nates, olive, almond, walnut, orange, citron, jessamine, vine, fig, mulberry, 


- pistachio-nut, lime, quince, and other trees, while roses of various kinds 
‘dnd the wild caper were to be scen everywhere, and of vegetables there 
Was also a considerable variety. | . 


To the east of Kazeroon, towards Shiraz, the snow was seen melting 


on the highest peaks of the intervening mountains, and what I never 


observed before, the snow as it disappeared, left the surface utterly nude 


of. vegetation of any sort. Why this should be, even supposing the 


almost entire absence of anything like soil, I cannot imagine, as the very 


erevices 10 the rock itself might ordinarily be supposed to produce some- 


thing in the shape of vegetable life that would color the hill top. 
On the 5th of May we separated, Captain Napier proceeding towards 


| Shiraz, whilat I commenced the return to Bushire. The Resident having 
requested every precautior to be taken for my safe return, Captain Napier 


telegraphed to the Governor-General of Fars, His Royal Highnegs 
Hissam-o09, Sttaneh, to be so ktnd as to order my being supplied with % 
guard as far as Dalakee, and [asked tfe gssstan’ Resident to arrange with 

cing safely eseorted from Dalakee 
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to Sheef. This I did merely as a matter of form, and in conformity with . 
the wishes of the Resident, for I knew well that were any danger to. 
occur the wretched toofangchees would desert me ina moment. No 
answer having come to Captain Napier’s telegram, the Sirteep at Kazeroon: 
was asked to send a guard with me as far as necessary. He promised 
at once to supply me with an escort, but as far as Kémarej only, 
and gave?me a letter to the Ketkhoda of Kemarej to see to my further 
requests. More, I now believe, he could not have done, as the péople of 
Kazeroon and Kemarej are continually at feud with one another, and _ 
the same with regard to the people of the«Jlatter and Khonarthakhte, so 
that it ts only under the greatest pressure and with a guarantee of safety - 
that a small party from one village can be induced to venture on the other’s 


_ territory. When we were ready to start no guard appearing, we went 


to the garden where the Commandant and his few sowars were quartered, , 
and found everykpdy asleep. Captain Napier then, there being no» 


time to lose, went upstairs, roused his Sirteepship out of his slumbers, 


. and politely requested a guard to be stpplied immediately. After the 


lapse of ten minutes spent in getting ready, two wretchedly appointed 
sowars crawled out, and bidding good-bye to Captain Napier and the’ 
Moonshee, I started for Bushire. The two guards accompanied me 
for about four miles and suddenly disappeaigd. At this I felt not the 
shghtest apprehension as my instructions had been complied with, and 
I hoped for little assistance in danger from such a couple of protectors, 
On the evening of the same day I reached Khonarthakhte and Borazjoon 
the following night, whence starting at 2 o’clock the following morning, 
I cut across to Sheef, where I arrived after a tedious eight hours’ hot ride 
in the morning sun, picking: my way through a perfect sea of mirage, 
There I embarked in a boat Mr. Edwards had kindly sent to await my 
arrival, and crossed over to Bushire, arriving there in the course of an 
hour and a half. 


So far as I could see, in the distance travelled, grain, viz., wheat, 
barley, and a little oats, the latter being always cut green for animals, 
were the chief and almost only agricultural products of the country. 
Tn the summer and autumn the spots of best alluvium aro again put 
under cultivation for the growth ‘of melons, cucumbers, badingans (a 
species of salanacae resembling tomato, but of a much less delicate ” 
flavour), and other vegetables; but grain seems to be the chicf resource - 
of the country for exportation, or perhaps it stands second in this respect 
to opium, | | a 

The manners of the people up~sountry struck me as very differenit 
from those of the inhabitants of Bushire, In appearance the former — 
were not so stout as the latter, but equally tall, either ruddier and franker 
in address, and the women not so affected with coquettish hypermodesty, 
but possessing the simple, natural, and not unattractive bashfulness of 


. the rustic. The men and women at Kemare} mixed freely and unres: 


trainedly together, and the latter even in presence of the former, though 
somewhat shy at first, were not averse to eritering into conversation with 
Europeans. But perhaps the fact of my bemg a Hakim (Doctor) 
becoming known, had something to do with the freedom with which I . 
wis approached by the faithful fair ofKemarej.* ‘At alleavents I had 
not before seen in Pegia or Arabia the inhabitants of both sees in such. 


unfettered enjoyment of one anotfer’s society. le 
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The following is g statement of the distances between the different 
caravanserais on the road between Bushire and Kazeroon and the time 
required to travel the several stages comfortably on horseback :-— 


Bushire to Ahmedee - ... 22 miles, 44 hours. | 
Ahmedee to Borazjoon ™ Les 1 4 4 As 

~ Borazjoon to Dalakee - 7 12, 8 OY 
Dalakee to Khonarthakhte ... . 9 4 4 » 
Khonarthakhte to Kemarej ... . 9 , 384, 
Kemarc] to Kazeroon a 116 4k! 


Most comfortably travelled in five days. 


The following is a statement of the number of Pours the distance 
can be travelled in on occasions of emergency, with a relay of horses 
-and men travelling by day, also of the height of each place above the 
level of the sea :-— 


Bushire to Ahmedee , ... 2% hours } Almost perfectly ~  , 
Ahmedee to Borazjoon Q » level. | 

. Borazjoon to Dalakce .. 2b 500 feet above sea. 
Dalakec to Khonarthakhte Og, 1,800 ditto. 
Khonarthakhte to Kemarcj . 22, 2,900 ditto. 
Kemare] to Kazeroon a ee 2,780 ditto. 


Thus the distance between Bushire and Kazeroon can be travelled in 
one day with two relays of horses and one of men; with relays of horses 
only a man in good health could do the distance in 20 hours, with an 
- interval of six hours rest and two for meals, 


(Sd.) Grorcre Waters, Surgeon, 
July 1874. Civil Surgeon, Bushire. 





P.§.—Quite recently owing to the rigorous search conducted under 
the spirited orders of His Highness the Hissam-oos-Sultanch, who had 
then just arrived as Governor-General of Southern Persia, most of the 
gang of robbers have been captured, and 23 of them put to death hy 
having their throats eut, the usual mode of carrying out the extreme 
‘sentence of the law in this country. . 
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On the 8th January 1154, Pope Nicolas V. granted 
to. Alphonso V., King of Portugal, an exclusive 
rieht to all the countries that might he discovered 
by his subjects between Cape Nun, on the west 
coast of Africa, and the continent of India. After 
“the first voyage of Christopher Columbus (1492) and 
the discovery of Hispaniola (Haiti), Ferdinand, King 
of Aragon, and Isabella, Queen of Castile, wished to 
obtain from the Pope a recognition of their rights 
to all countries discovered hy their squadrons. Pope 
Alexander Vi. (Rodrigo Borgia), who then occupied 
the Papal Chair, was, by birth, a subject of King 
Ferdinand’s, and he was anxious to secure the assistance 
of that monarch for certain ambitious designs he had 
in view, and there existed, therefore, no difficulty in 
obtaining from him the desired recognition. Ac- 
cordingly, on the 4th May Li98, Pope Alexander 
issued a Bull (copy auneved), erantine to Verdinand 
and Isabella, by virtue of his apostolic and pontifical 
power, the same rights and privileges in respect to the 
eountries discovered towards the south and west as the 
Portuguese possessed over their African discoveries, 
and under the same conditions of promulgating the 
Christian faith; and, further, with the view of pre- 
venting any future dispute between the two Powers as 
to their respective possessions, an imaginary line of 
demarcation was imdicated limiting the pretensions of 
“the two Powers respectively, ‘This line Was a iuexidian 
drawn from the horth to the south pole running 100° 
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leagues from the west of the Azores and the Cape de 
Verde Islands,* so that all the islands and lands dis- 
— covered, or to be discovered, to the west of that line, 
which had not already been occupied by a Christian 
Power before the previous Christmas Day, were to 
belong to the aforesaid King and Queen, and to their 
heirs and successors, as those to the east of the same 
line were to belong to the Crown of Portugal. It, 
however, clearly did not occur to the author of this 
Bull that the two nations, by pursuing their respective 
courses of discoverics and annexations, would probably 
meet in the opposite hemisphere; and. it was not long 
before this took place. 

The King of Portugal was very discontented with the 
division made by the Pope, and, after having vainly 
protested at the Court of Rome, he proposed a conference 
on the subject to Ferdinand and Isabella, which they 
accepted in order to avoid a quarrel. Commissioners 
were accordingly appointed by both parties, who met. 
at Tordesillas in 1494. The Portuguese complained 
that the linc drawn by the Pope was too near to Africa, 
and prevented them from extending their discoveries 
and conquests towards the new continent, the extent 
of which was as yet but littie known. In the result it 
was mutually agreed to extend the line laid down by 
Alexander VI. for 270 leagues farther towards the 
west, or 370 leagues from the Cape de Verde Islands ; 
all to the west of that line to belong to the Sovereigns 
of Aragon and Castile, and all to the east to the Crown 
of Portugal. | | 

The 3rd Article of the Treaty of Tordesillas, drawn 
up in accordance with this agreement, indicated how 
this line of demareation was to be fixed; the 4th Article 
stipulated that Spanish vessels should have free right 
of navigation across the seas assigned to Portugal; 
ond the 5th Article laid down that the new line should 
a eh ee ee *e 

* Those two groups were conftised together ig the Pope’s Bull ds 
gne group. - | 
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only be binding in respect to islands or territories 
which might have been discovered subsequently to the 
20th June 1494. It was further agreed that these 
arrangements should be submitted to the Pope for his 
confirmation, which was accorded in a Bull dated the 
24th June 1506. 

The 3rd Article of the Lreaty of Tordesillas, which 
prescribed that able officers should be sent to the spots 
for the purpose of fixing and demareating the points at 
370 leagues distant from the Cape de Verdc Islands, 
Was never carried out, and, as a matter of fact, it is not 
easy to conccive how it could have been, seeing that no 
European had as yet set his foot in the countries which 
this line would touch. Nevertheless, the want of such 
‘demarcation was sure to producc new altereations as 
soon as the vessels of the two nations happened to come 
across each other in any part of the ereat Indian 
Ocean. 

Fernando de Magalhaes (Magellan), who had rendered 
valuable services to the Portuguese Crown in the East 
Indies, having retirned to Lisbon and not meeting there 
with the recognition he perhaps not altogether un- 
reasonably expected, Icft his native country and went 
to Seville, where he arrived on the 20th October 
1517, and offered his services to Charles V. with the— 
view of discovering a new way to the East. The King 
of Portugal did his utmost, through his agents, to 
thwart this design, but without effect. Having been 
placed in command of a fleet of five ships, Magellan 
sailed from Seville on the 10th of August 1519, and 
coasting down the South American continent, he dis- 
covered the Straits of Magellan in October 1520, Inthe 
following month the expedition passed into the Pacifie 
Ocean, whence, taking a course west-north-west, they 
came to the Philippine Islands, on one of which, called 
Alatam, Magellan was killed on the 28th of April 1521, 
After this the flect proceeded, under the commaad of 
Joan Lopes de Carvalho, to Borneo, and thenee, passing’ 
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the Celebes, they artived off the Moluccas and anchored 
at Tidore on the 8th-November 1521, where they were 
well reecived by the King and obtained cargoes on 
“favourable terms. Sailing thenes, the vessels appear to 
have got separated, and ouly one, the “ Vittoria,” in 
which was Antonia Pigaphetta, who wrote art account 
of the expedition, returacd to Soville, where it anchored 
on the 8th September 1522, having thus sailed round 
the world. 

The news of so fortunate an occurrence as the arrival 
of Magellan’s companions in the Moluceas was, om 
reaching Spain, received by that nation with the 
liveliest satisfaction; but the Court of Lisbon, jealous 
oi preserving for their subjects the monopoly of the 
trade in spices, disputed the right of the Spaniards to « 
establish themselves in those islands, Charles V., on 
the other hand, maintained that they were situated to 
the east of the prolongation of, the line agreed upon 
by the Treaty of Tordesillas,.and within the 180° 
which commenced from that line, whence it followed 
that they were comprised in the lot apportioned to 
Spain. This, however, was not the case, bat’ never- 
theless Charles V. promised, in 1523, in the Cortes at 
Valladolid, to defend this possession, and to come to no 
compromise with Portugal in regard to it. 

The’ Portuguese had discovered the Moluccas and 
had established a trade there some years before the 
arrival of Magellan’s ficet, but, while contenting them- 
selves with importing into Europe the spices they pro- 
duced, had maintained the most profound secrecy with 
regard to the discovery of thosc islands. Tidore having, 
‘however, admitted the Spaniards to their trade, the 
Portuguese sent Antony de Brito to Ternate, where a- 
fort was erceled for the protection of the trade there. 

In ar an George de Meneses, the Portuguese 
Governor .Vernate, captured the Spanish fort at 
Tidore, shiek was commanded by Ferdinando de la’ 
Torre, and drove the Spaniares out of tne island. The 


— 


B:. 
capitulation agreed to by Dala Torte stipulated that he 


Should immediately go over to ¢he-city of Camnaso; that 


he-should commit no hostilities upon the Portuguese, 
Ternatenses, or any of their friends; and that he should 
go to no islands that produced cloves. The King of 
Lidore was made tributary to Portugal, and obliged not 
to aid the Spaniards, 

Thus the Portuguese turned the Spaniards out of the 
Moluceas, and John IL., profiting by Charles V.’s pecu- 
niary necessities incurred by his numerous undertakings, 
oHered him a sum of money to resign his claim to those 
“islands. The respective Commissioners. concluded at 
Saragossa, on the 22nd April 1529, treaty by which 


¥ 


Spain sold to Portugal her rights to these islands for a_ 


- sum of 350,000 ducats of gold. It was also agreed té 
draw from one pole to the other a line, 297 leagues and 
a half east of the Moluecas, that is 17° on the equatorial 
line. The King of Spait’ reserved to himself tue power 


of annulling this bargain, but it was stipulated in the 


Convention that in the event of his availing himself of 
it, arbitrators should be noininated to determine to 
which of the two, the King of Spain. or the King of 
Portugal, the possession of the Moluccas belonged, 
and in that case, whatever the award might be, the King 
of Spain should refund the 850,600 ducats paid. In 
the meanwhile, Spanish vessels were excluded from 
navigation and commerce in the islands, lands, and seas 
within—z.e, to the west of—the line drawn. ihe 
treaty of Saragossa, in terminating the di-pures as tu 
the possession of the Moluccas, and fixing a line oi 
demarcation in the Indian Ocean, did not alter in any 
way the line provided for by the treaty of ‘Tordesillas, 
-370 leagues west of the Cape de Verde Islands. 

The map known as the Seeond Borgian Map, the 
original of which is preserved at the Vatican, was the 
work of Diego Riebro, who was one of the royal 
~ cosmographers, a d had been made Examiner f,Pilota 
in 1527, in the* ~dbsonee ot "Sebastian Cabot. Gn this 
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map are shown the twa@ lines of demareation between 
‘the territories assigned to Spain and Portugal respec- 
tively in the Eastern ‘And Western hemispheres. The 
actual location of these lines was, however, wanting mn 
authority, as it had not been determined from what. 
part’ of the Cape de Verde Islands the 370 leagues west 
should be measured, and this, as will be seen, led to 
further disputes between the two countries. 

For a time all controversy as to their respective 
splidres of inflaence was stopped by the union of the 
two kinedoms; but, forty years after the revolution 
which restored to Portugal ler independence, Done 
Manucl Lovo, the Governor of Rio Janeiro, founded on 
the northern bank of the Rio de la Plata, opposite to 
the -Spanish town of Buenos Ayres, a settlement to . 
which he gaye the name of San Sacramento. ‘This was 
promptly destroyed by the Spaniards, on the ground 
that its site was Spanish territory; but the Portuguese 
refused to abandon their claim, and, aftcr some nego- 
tiatious, the Provisional Treaty of Lisbon was signed on 
the 7th May 1681, by representatives of the two 
Powers, under which the Portuguese were allowed 
temporarily to.re-oecupy the post until the points in 
dispute should have been settled by Commissioners 
appointed by the two Courts. ‘The Commissioners met 
on the 10th November 1681, on the banks of the river 
Caya, in Esiramadura, which divides the two kmgdoms, 
and continued their deliberations until the 22nd January 
1682, but failed to come to an agreement. ‘The chief 
difficulty was to decide which of the Cape de Verde 
Islands was to be taken for the starting point in 
measuring off the line of demarcation, The Spanish 
Commissioners contended for San Nicolas, situated in. 
the centre of the group; this would bring San Sacra- 
mento into Spanish territory. The Portuguese, on the 
other hand, maintained that the proper point of 
departure was’San Antonio, the westernmost of the-- 
islandg, in Which case the new colon,’ fell within their 
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boundaries. As neither party would yield on the pointy 


o 


_the negotiations fell to the ground. Tife disputed 
settlement remained in the hands of the’ Portuguese, 


and was confirmed to them thirty years later by the 
Treaty of Utrecht. Matters remained, however, in a 
very unsatisfactory condition until’ 1750, when a new 
and important effort was made to accommodate the 
differences between the two countries. In the Treaty 
of Madrid of that year, all attempts to settle their 
disputes on the basis of Pope Alexander’s linc of 
demarcation were formally abandoned, and new 
boundaries were traced on the basis of mutual con- 
cessions. The Portuguese renouneéd their pretensions 
to the Philippines, and ceded-San Sacramento and the 
surrounding district ; Spain, in return, handed over to- | 
Portugal a tract of territory in Paraguay. But this 
settlement proved to be far from final, and Don Lovo’s 
colony still continued te be a bone of contention between. 
the twu countrics. Restored to Portugal in 1761, it 
again passed into Spanish possession on the breaking 
out of war in the following year, only to be handed 
hack by the Treaty of Paris in 1763. Finally, how- 
ever, the Treaty of San Ildefenso in 1777 brought about 
a permanent settlement. In return for other con- 
cessions, Portugal renounced all claim to the disputed 
district, and the boundaries of their respective territories 
in the New World were at last settled to the satisfaction 
of both countries. This arrangement was subsequently 
confirmed by the Treaty of Prado on the Ist March 
1778. 
IF’, C. DANVERS, 
Registrar and Superintendent 
of Records, 
India Office, 
24th May 1859, 
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BULL OF POPE ALEXANDER VI. 


Alexander, Episcopus, servus servorum Dei, Clarissimo 
in Christo fitio Ferdinando Regi, et Clarissime in 
Christo filice Elizabeth Regine Castella, Legionis, 
Aragonum, Sicilix, et Granate, ilustribus, salutem et 
Apostolicam benedictionem. Inter - cetera Divine 
majestatis beneplacita opera et cordis nostri desider- 
abilia illud perfecto potissimum existit, ut fides 
Catholica et Christiana religio nostris preesertim 
temporibus exaltetur, ac ubilibet amplictur ef dilatetur, 
animarumq salus procuretur, ac barbarice nationes 
deprimantur, et ad fidem ipsam reducantur, tade cum 
ad hane sacram Petri sedem, Divina favente clementia, 
(mcritis licet imparibus), eveeti fuerimus, cognoscentes 
vos tanquam veros Catholicos Reges et Principes, 
quaies semper fuissc novimus, ct a vobis preeclare gesta 
toti pene jam orbi notissima demoustrant, nedum id 
exoptarc, scd omni conatu, studio ct diligentia, nullis 
laboribus, nullis impensis, nullisq’ parcendo periculis, 
etiam proprium saneuinem cffundendo efficere, ac 
omneml animum vestrum, omnesq’ conatus ad hoe 
jamdudum dedicasse, quemadmodum recuperatio regni 
Gyanatzee a tirannide Saracenorum hodiernis tem- 
poribus per vos, cum tanta Divini nominis gloria, facta 
testatur; digne duximus non immerito et debemus illa 
vobis ctiam sponte et fayorabiliter concedere, per. que 
hujusmodi sanctum ct laudabilc ac immortali Deo 
acecytui = propositum in dics ferventiori animo ad 
tpsius Dei onorcia ct imperii Christiani _ propa- 
sationem prosocli yaleatis, oA 


_ 
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» Sane accepimus quod vos dudum animo proposueritis 
aliquas insulas et terras firmas remotas et incognitas, 
ac per alios hactenus non repertas queerere et in- 
venire, ut illarum incolas et habitatores ad colendum 
Redemptorem nostrum, et fidem Catholicam pro- 
fitendum reduceretis, sed hactenus in cxpugnatione et 
recuperatione ipsius regni Granate plurimum occupati, 
hujusmodi sanctum ct laudabile propositum vestrum 
ad -optatum finem perducere nequivistis; sed tandem, 
sicut Domino placuit, regno predicto recuperato, 
volentes desiderium adimpleri vestrum, dilectum filium 
Christoforum Columbum, virum utiq’ dignum et plu- 
rimum commendandum ac tanto negocio aptum, cum 
navigils ef hominibus ad similia instructis, non sine 
maximis laboribus ct pcriculis ac expensis destinatis, 
ut terras firmas ct insulas remotas et imeognitas hujus- 
modi per mare, ubi hactenus navigatum non fuerat, 
diligenter inquireret. | 

Qui tandem Divino auxilio facta extrema diligentia 
in mare Oceano navigantes certas insulas remotissimas 
et etiam terras firmas, quee per alios hactcnus reperte 
non fucrant, invenerunt: in quibus quamplurime 
gentes pacifice viventes ct, ut asscritur. nude in- 
cedentcs, nec carnibus veseentes inhabitant, et, wt 
prefati nuntil vestri possunt opinari, gentes ipsee in 
insulis ét terris preedictis habitantes credunt ununt 
Deum Creatérem in Ceclis essé, ad fidem Catholicam 
amplexandum;.et honis moribus imbuendum satis apti 
videntur, spesq’ habetur, quod si erudientur, nomen 
Salvatoris Domini nostri Jesu Christi in terris el insulis. 
preedictis faterentur. ac preefatus Christoforus in una 
ex principalibus insulis preedictis jam unam turrim 
satis munitam, in qua certos Christianos, qui secum 
iverant, m custodiam, ut alias insulas ac terras firmas, 
remotas et incognitas inquirerent, posuit, construi et 

. tedificari fecit. 
In quibus quidem insulis et tersig jam repertis 
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aurun, aromata, ef alive quamplurima res pretiosa - 
diversi generis et diverse qualitatis reperiuntur. 7 
-~. - Unde omnibus diligenter et preesertim fidei Catholicee 
exaltatione et dilatione (prout decet Catholicos Reges 
et Principes) consideratis, more progenitorum vestrorum 
clare memories reeum terras firmas et insulas presdictas . 
ilarumg’ incolas et habitatores vobis Divina. favente’ 
clementia subjicere, ad fidem Catholicam  reducere- 
proposuistis. Nos igitur hujusmodi vestrum sanctum 
ct laudabile propositum plurimam in Domino com- 
mendantes, ac cupientes, ut illud ad dehitum finena 
* perducatur, ct ipsum nomen Salvatoris nostri in par- 
tibus illis inducatur, hortamur vos quamplurimum 
in Domino ct per sacri Lavacri susceptionem, qua. 
. mandatis Apostolicis obligati estis, et viscera miseri- 
cordie Domini Jesu Christi attente requirimus, ut 
cum expeditionem hujusmodi omnino prosequi et ab- 
sumere proba mente, orthodox fidei zelo intendatis, 
populos in hujusmodi insulis et terris degentes ad 
Christianam religionem suscipiendam inducere velitis 
et debeatis, nee pericula uce labores ullo unquam 
tempore vos deterreant, firma spe fiduciag’ conceptis, 
quod Deus omnipotens conatus vestros “feliciter pro- 
sequetur. | 
Et ut fanti negotii provinciam Apostolice: gratia 
largitate donati liberius et audacius assumatis, motu 
proprio, non ad vestram vel alterius pre vobis super 
hac nobis oblatie petitionis instantta, sed de. nostra 
mera ltberalitate, et ex certa scientia, ac de Apo- 
stolicws potestatis plenitudine, omnes insulas et terrag 
firmas inventas et inveniendas, detectas et detegendas 
versus occidentem et meridiem; fabrieando et con- 
struendo unam lincain a Polo Arctico scilicet septen- 
trione, ad Polum Antarcticum, scilicet meridiem, (sive 
terree firme et insulze invente: et inveniende sint versus 
Indiam aut versus dliam quamcung partem), quey 
" dinea distet a qualibet insulartm que” vulgar%er nun- 
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cupantur de los Azores y Cabo Verde, centum leucis 
versus oceidentem ef meridiem: ita quod omnes insula 
et terre: firme reperte et reperiende, detects et de-~ 
tegendée a preefata linea versus occidentem et meridiem 
per alium regem aut principem Christianum non 
fuerint actualiter possessee, usq’ ad diem Nativitatis 
‘Domini nostri Jesu Christi proxime preeteritum, a quo 
incipit annuus presens millesimus quadrigentesimus 
honagesimus terfius; quando fuecrint per nuncios 
et capitancos vesfves invent aliquee praeedictaruam 
insulavum, auctoritate omnipotcntis Dei nobis in 
beato Petro concessa, ac Vicariatus Jesu Christi, qua * 
fungmiwr in terris, cum ommbus Ularunm dominiis, 
cIivitatibus, castris, locis, et villis, yuribusq’ et jurisdic- 
tionibus ac pertinentiis universis; vobis, leeridibusg’ et, 
successoribus vestris Castell ef Legionis regibus in 
perpetuum tenore priesentium donamus, concedimus, 
assignamus, vosq ct heeredes ae successures preefatos 
Harum Dominos cum plena, libera, et omnimoda 
potestate, auctoritate, ef jurisdictione, facimus, con- 
stituimus, et deputamus. 

Decernentes nihilominus per hujusmudt donationem, 
voncessionem, et assignationcm nostram nulli Christiano 
principl, qui actualiter prefatas insulas et terras. 
firmas possederil usq ad dictum. diem nativitatis— 
Domini Jesu Christi jus quesitum, sublatum in- 
telligi posse aut auferri debcre. Et imsuper man- 
damus vobis in. virtute sanctee obedientive (sicut 
pollicemini, cf non dubitamus pro vestra maxima de- 
votione’ et regia imagnanimitate vos esse facturos) ut 
ad terras firmas ct isulas preedictas viros probos et 
Deum timentes, doctos, peritos, et expertos ad in. 
struendum incolas ct habitatores prefatos in fide 
Catholica, ct bonis moribus imbuendum destinare 
debeatis, omnem debitam diligentiam in  premissis 
adhibcntes. | 

Ac quibuscuny’ personis, cujuscungs dignitatis, etiam 


— 
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imperialis et vegalis; status, eradus; ordinis, vel con- 

ditionis sub excommaunieationis late: sententie pana 

‘quam eco -ipsd, si dontrafecerint, ‘incurrant, districtius - 
inbibemus; ne ad inshlas et terras firmas inventas at. 

inveniendas detectas et detegendas versus oecidentem , 
ct meridiem, fabricando et construendo lineam a Polo 

Aretico ad Poluni “Anitarctieum, sive terre firmee et 

insule invente’ et inveniends sint versus Indiam aut: 

versus aliam quameung’ partem, qua linea distet a 

qualibet insularum que vulgariter nuncupantur de los - 
Azores y Cabo Verde, ceuntum Ilcucis versus occidentem 

et meridiem, ut preefertur, pro mereibus habendis, vel 

quavis alia de causa accedere praesumant, absq’ vests, 

ac heredum. et sueccssorum vestrorum preedictorum 

licentia spéciah. 

Non obstantibus constitutionibus et -ordinationibus 
Apostolicis, creterisq: contrariis quibuscung’: in illo, 
a quo imperia et dominationes« ac bona cuncta pro- | 
cedunt, confidentes, quod dizigente Domino actus. 
vestros, Si bn, usmodi sanctum et laudabile propositam - 
prosequamini, brevi tempore cum felieitate 9t- gloria 
tofius populi Christi vestri labores | et couatus . exitum. 
felicissimum consequantur. 
~ Verum quia difficile foret -presentes litteras. ad. 
singula qtoq’ loca in quibus expediens fuerit, deferri, 
volumus, ac motu et scientia similibus. decernimus, 
quod illarum transumptis manu publici Notarii rogati 
subscriptio et sigillo alicujus persone in ecclesiastica 
(lignitate constitute, seu. Curize Ecclesiastices munitis, 
ea prorsus fides in jadicio, et extra, ac alias ubilibet 
adhibentur, quz preesentibus adbiberetur, si essent. 
exhibits: vel ostentz. — So, : 

Null ergo omnino hominum liceat hane paginam 
nostree commendationis, hortationis, requisitionis, dona- 
tionis, concessionis, assignationis, constitutionis, depu- 
tationis, decreti, mandati, inhibitionis et voluntatis 
infringere, vel e/ausu temerarfo contra ‘ire. 
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- Si quis autem hoc. attentare.presumpserit, indig- 
nationem omnipotentis . Dei, ac Beatorunt Petri et 
Pauli Apostolorum ejus se neverit inctirsurim. Daturi- 
Rom apud sanctum Petrum, anno = incarnationis 
dominice millesimo quadringentesimo nonagesimo 
tertio, quarto nonas Mail, Pontificatus nostri anno 
primo. — 
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[4 CNMUISSANCE UE LA PENASULE ESPANOL 


PAR LES 


HOMMES DU NORD 


—— 


Les anciens hommes du Nord, les Normands, ces éeu- 
‘meurs de la mer, qui longeaicnt toutes les cétes de |’Eu- 
rope, ont laissé dans les Sagas un témoignage de la 
connaissance qu'ils eurent de tous les pays, une véritable 
geogr aphie avec des noms particulicrs. 

En Espagne ils avaient fréquenté les cdtes de la Galicie, 
du Portugal et de l’Andalousie. Ils appelaint toute la pe- 
ninsule Spdn, Spdénland, Spdalind, Spdnaland, Spanta, 
Spanialand et Yspania, du nom Jatin Hispania. Elle 
est située entre Ldngburdaland et Frakkland, Italie et la 
| France, ce qui montre que le pays a été regardé seule- 
ment du cdté de la mer (Werlauff, Symbolee ad geogr. medit 
evi, p. 11). Le Portigal appartenait &l’Espagne, mais Ga- 
Kicia, Galizuland ou Jakobsland, ainsi appeléce du nom de 
Vapétre Saint Jacques, fut regardée comme un pays a part 
_et fut ravagée dans le x1° sitcle par un jarl danois UIf, qui 
en fut appelé Galizu-Ulf (Knytlinga saga, Fornmanna, s. X1,: 
p. 302, Saxo, 1]. x11, p. 596). Ici était Far, Ferrol, ot les 
eroisés abordérent pour monter A Saint-Jacques, Kompostel . 
ou Jakobs. Le fleuve du Tage, Tég, apportait de l’or, 
@aprés Rymbegla, p. 390. 

Il y a trois voyages des hommes du Nord, qui jettent de 
la lumiére sur la péninsule Espagnole. 
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Le premier, celui de Saint-Olaf, eélébre Norvégien, a 
été tres contesté. On a cru, que les Jieux qui sont nommés’ 
dans sa saga, doivent 6tre cherchés sur la céte oceiden- 
tale de la France, Ringsfjirdr, Grislupollar, Vilhjalmber, 
Fetlafjoror, Seljupollr, Gunnvaldsborg et Karlsd, noms 
tres difficiles A déchiffrer pour les historiens. La question 
principale est de définir les deux pomts extrémes, Rings- 

jiéror et Narlsé; les autres qui sont & Vintérieur en 
— dépendent. Mais est-il bien sfir que ces noms soient corrects ? 
Est-ce quwils sont les noms géographiques du pays, qui 
par ja faute des hommes du Nord quant 4 la connaissance 
de ces contrées lointaines ont pris des formes plus ou moinse 
variées, ou sont-ils donnés par enx-mémes comme noms 
slionifieatifs, p. ex., Njorvasund, cle passage étroit»? Vrai- 
semblablement, ce sont les noms du pays, of les hommes du 
Nord sont restés si lonetemps qu ils ont dfi les connaitre, 
et dans les sagas nous ne trouvons ricn, qui puisse leur 
donner la raison de noms particuliers. L’auteur du drapa 
ou des chants, d’ot la relation de la sagaa été tirée, Sighvat 
Skjald, était un fils de Thor, qui avait accompagné Olaf 
dans une partie de l’expédition, ct ainsi il tirait la relation 
ile la meilleure source. Il] nomme distinctement l’ordre des 
combats Jusquau treiitme. Tout parait tres vraisemblable 
et trés sfir. 

P. Munch, le savant historien norvégien, n’a gucre 
raison, en avangant que «les sagas ne suivent que des. 
contes fabuleux», en rejetant le séjour d’Olaf A Karlsa 
comme une aventure, et en réduisant «toute lexpédition 
d’Olaf ’ une invasion pour rayager les edtes de la Bretagne 
et du Poitou». Mais scs vaisons sont peu décisives, et il 
n’est pas possible de démontrer un seul de tous ees leux 
avec tant soit peu de vraiscinblance sur la cote occiden- 
tale de la Ifrance, pas méme d’¢tablir une ressemblance 
queleonque des noms. 

La relation immédiate entre Karlsdé et Njérvasund — le 
détroit de Gibraltar— rend présumable que ces deux liewx — 
etaient situés pas loin l’un ce l'autre. Karls ne peut pas étre 
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Garonne, comme plusieurs |l’ont prétendu (p. ex. Torfoous, 
- Hist. Norveg., m1, p. 29; Schining, La carte de Heimskrin- 
gla; XN. M. Petersen, Régistre géogr. de Furnmanna sigur ; 
Aall, La traduction “de Snorre, p. 190; Munch, Kayser, 
Unger); ear des payens ne se trouvaient pas A la Garonne, | 
comme Ia saga dit de Karls’, mais & Cadix, c’est-a-dire, 
des Maures. Pour passer le detroit de Gibraltar pour Jé- 
rusalem on ne pouvait pas attendre le bon vent 4 Garonne, 
mais i Cadix, ct saga Olajs hins helga, ch. 37, dit exph- 
citement: «ctladi hana pd at sigla til Njérvasunda ok pa- 
dan ut i Jérsulaheim». Toute la description ne peut pas 
’, signifier la France, qui était bien connue par les Normands, 
mais le pays des Blamenn, ‘ou des Maures, qui était pour 
eux, comme pour les Romaing, la fin du monde (Silius Ita. 
licus: terrarum finis Gades). Enfin le nom de Karls 
pourrait trés bien avoir é16 donné a la baicsle Cadix Wapres | 
Ja statue eé}ébre de Vhomme (karl), qui avait la hauteur 
de neuf picds et qui fit une grande impression sur les Nor- 
mands, comme on le yoit du songe d’Olaf a Karlsa. 
«L’homme lai dit qu'il nirait pas plus loin, mais retour- 
nerait en Norvége, ou il regnerait sternellement.> (Fagr- 
skinna, p. 71). | 
En outre, saga Olufs hins helya, ch 49, raconte, que Si- 
curd Syr, qui avait épousé la mere d’Olaf, avait entenda 
parler des combats qu’Olaf avait livrés vers |’Occident en 
Espagne (vestr 4 Spania), Symbole ad historiam antiquio- 
vem verum Norvegicarum: usque Uispanie@ partes 
profcetus. Schéning, dans la chronologie qui precede la 
PHeimskringla 0, pense aussi & Tispagne: «forsan ct 
Hispaniam»; ct Riant,; Les croisades des Scandinaves, 
p. 99, y place les deux dernicrs licux, Seljupollr et Karlsa, 
Les ¢vénements, qui accompagnent les noms sans aucune 
interruption, les ressemblances des noms et les directions 
conviennent le micux a la céte de PEspagne.. 
eOlaf navigua de l’Angleterre vers le sud et livra une 
“bataille & Ringsfjirér, que Von a pris pour la baie entre 
la Normandie et la Bretagne; mais pourquoi ne serait-ce 


pas plutét la baie de Biscaye,- qui justement forme. une 
grande rondeur? «Apris, il se rendit vers I’ ouest & Grislu-- 
pollar, ott it combattit des vikings & Vilhelmsby et remportit 
la victoire». Grislepolle pourrait &tre-le port de Castropol 
dans }’Asturie, tout pres ,d® la frontiere de la -Galicie; & 
une liene et demic au dessus & Rio Eo est sittde Villamed, | 


o peut- -6tre Vilhelmsby. Puis, il se battit vers Vouest 4 


Fetlafjord, peut-étre la grande baie de Flavium Brigan-. | 
ctinum, aujourd'hui Zetanzos, vers le sud-est de la Coruiia. 
Apres, il navigua vers le sud jusqu’a Seljepolle, ‘ott ib livra 
bataille et prit une grande ville ancienne, qui s’appelait 
Gunvaldsborg. Seljepolle pourrait étre une traduction der 
Cilenorum aque chez les Romains, aujourd hui Guardia 
& ’embouchure du Minho; puisque le vieux «pollr» signi | 
fie «trou d’eau, Ia partie intérieure d’une baie presqué. 
closes, le nom Septentrional pourrait étre une traduction 
du vieux nom latin, Riant, p. 100, fait Seljepolle signifier. . 
la baie du Sil, le plus grand affluent de Minho, dont le _ 
nom a été transféré an Minho, et présume que Gunvaldsborg 
est Zuy, dont la destruction par Olaf occasiona la réunion — 
de son évéché 4 celui de Saint-Jacques. 

Snorre raconte (Saga Olafs hins helga, 19): Olaf s Ss tait 
batty pendant deux étés et un hiver vers Vouest en’ Val- 
land, ce qu’on a compris comme la France occidentale: 
Mais alors Valland n’avait guére une signification aussi dis- 
tincte ; c'est souvent les Pays-Bas (M. N. Petersen, La géo- 
graphie ancienne du Nord, p. 31, 93, 262, etc.), et lorsque. 
le nom: signifie le pays des Galles ou des.Celtes, il semble 
avoir été attaché un peu vaguement aux cites occiden- 

_ tales, qui étaient habitées par les peuples celtiques. 

En outre, Olaf avait dans cette exptdition ravagé la 
France oceidentale et séjourné dans la Normandie, ce que 
on appellait proprement Valland. 

Quant au temps, on a fait lobjection que Vexpédition , 
dura deux étés et un hiver, ou trés longtemps;. mais” 
Olaf arriva en 1013 en Normandie et ne retourna qu’en 
1015 en Angleterre, et de 1a en Norv: ege.. 


a: 
Ainsi, il y a un bon espace pour son expédition en Es- 
pagne, laquelle a di avoir lieu en 1014. a, 

- Quelques traditions iabuleuses qui se trouvent. dans un 
manuserit plus récent que la saga, p. ex. qu'il vainquit.une 
sirene (margygr, de marr, mer; et gygr Monstre) et un san- 
-. glier, sont evidemment des fictions, quj sont faites pour célé- 

_brer le héros royal du Nord, tout comme ce qu’on raconta - 
plus tard en Norvége de ses victoires sur les jatter et trolde. - 
. Elles ne se trouvent point dans les plus ancicns manus- 
_ erits, ni chez Snorre, et conséquemment, elles ne dimi-. 
nuent pas la certitude historique de l’expédition. 

Le chemin occidental (Vestrvegr) le long des cétes de 
Espagne était le plus commode pour les hommes du Nord, 
“ en particulier pour les Norvégiens, qui cherchaient la Terre. 
- Sainte. et aimaient la mer, mais il était plus long et plus | 
- -eptiteux et demandait plus de dépenses pour l’équipement 
«@b Yarmement; aussi les rois et les princes seuls pouvaient-- 
"is le. choisir. Néanmoins, il était tres attrayant-par ses pé- 
: ‘rils et aventures nombreuses, et le riche butin: des Maures | 
en Espagne et-on Afrique. Mais on ne distinguait pas tou- _ 
‘jours entres les cdtes chrétiennes et mauresquos, et Hist. 
Compost. appelle avec raison tous ces croisés des pirates. | 

Une centaine d’années plus tard apres celle d’Olaf, une_ 
nouvelle expédition se faisait par le voyage du jeune roi 
Sigurd, fils de Magnus Barfod, qui 4 Page de treize ans 
était’ devenu roi de Norvige, en 1103, et briilait du désir 
de se signaler. I prépara une expedition pour la Terre 
Sainte, qui vint éclipser toutes les autres croisades du Nord 
et acquit au jeune roi le surnom de Jorsalafar. La fierté 
du peuple a éternisé cette expédition, dont nous avons des 
relations trés completes. Jérusalem avait été nouvellement. 

conquise dans la premiére croisade, et le roi danois Erik 
Ejegod avait dans son voyage regu les plus grands hon- 
neurs. Tout cela devait enflammer un jeune prince ambi- 

tieux, qui ne cherchait pas le butin et les richesses, comme 
~ quelques-uns le prétendent, mais la gloire. Des préparatifs 
trés vastes n’étaient achevés que dans la quatrieme année. 
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Dans l’automme, 1107, Sigurd, qui avait alors 17 ans, 
quitta Bergen avee 60 grands vaisseaux et 10,000 guer- 
riers ¢prouveés, Aprés avoir passé le premier hiver en An- 
gleterre, il voulut rester le second en Galicic; mais le 
gouverneur ne tint pas sa promesse de lui procurer des 
vivres pour payement, ce pourquol Sigurd et ses guerriers 
assaillirent son chitcau (Compostella?) le prirent et. firent 
un grand butin. Au printemps de 1109 Sigurd longea la 
céte du Portugal, vainquit unc grand flotte mauresque, 
prit Stetre (Cintra), et tous Ics Maures furent égorgés, qui 
ne voulurent pus se faire baptiser: ¢’ était lv coutume des 
croisés, un exploit, par lequel Sigurd acquit «la gratitude 
de toute la chrétientés, dit la saga, outre un grand butin. 
De ti il passa A Lisbonne, dans la saga Lisstton, «un tres 
grand chateau en Espagne, qui est demi-chrétien, demi 
payen; il fait la fronticre parmi les deux peuples; de l’au- 
tre cdté tout est payen (mahométan)». Or, le fleuve du Tage, 
Tég, était alors la frontitre. Aussi Sigurd fut-il victorteux 
ici; cependant, if ne eonquit pas la ville, mais wn chateau pres 
de ja ville (eagrskinna, ch. 243). D navigua de Lisbonne 
le long de ja cdte vecidentale de Espagne, ott il con- 
quit un chateau, qui dans Ics sagas ct le drapa de Halldor 
Skvaldra est appele Alkassi ou Alkassa, sans douté Alje- 
zur (ou peut-dtre Alcacer {do Sal]) vers Pouest de I’Al- 
garve, qui convient Je mieux par sa situation entre Lissa- 
bon et Nydreasuid. Munch a raison, quand il remarque que 
le mot arabe Al Kasr signifie «le chateau, la forteressen, 
en général; ainsi, un chateau dans cette contrée. Ici on: 
exerca des cruautés, qui cfaisaient pleurer du sang aux 
femmes paycrines». Tout ce qui ne se sauva pas par la 
fuite, fut égoreé. Ainsi, Sigurd augmenta la frayeur qui 
réoenait chez les Maures contre Iles «Madjous», et pour 
case. 

A Njérvasund il vainquit une grande flotte de pirates 
mauresques ct longea Serkland ou pays des Sarrasins, nom 
qui pourrait aussi bien signifier |’Espagne méridionale ou 
‘VAndalousie, que |’Afrique septentrionale ou le Maroc. Il 
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arriva a Jformintera, unc des iles Pythiouses, ou les pirates 
des négres (Blimenn) et les Sarrasins furent étouffés par 
la fumée d’un bficher, qui fut allumé & l’entrée d’une ¢a- 
verne quiils avaicnt pris pour réfuge. Pas un seul ne se 
sauva. Ivitza, Mayorca et Minorca (Manérk) furent aussi 
ravagces. Puis, Sigurd continua son voyage vers la Sicile 
et Ia Terre Sainte. 

Le troisitme voyage, qui au contraire se rapporte Alin-— 
térieur do l’Espagne, est celui de la princesse norvégienne 
Christina, fille du roi Hakon IV, ou Ze Vieux, pour épouser 
un des fréres d’ Alphonse X, le Sagvant (1252-1284). Dans 
Pautomme (1256) Christina s’en alla avec l’évéque Peter de 
‘Hamar, Andreas Nicolassén ct une suite de 120 person- 
nes, plusieurs dames nobles ct unc dot de beaucoup d’or, 
dargent et de pelleterie blanche et grise, pour Yarmouth 
en Angleterre et la Normandie, et de 1A, suivant le conseil 
de Saint Louis, par Narbonne et au-deli des Pyrénées 
4 Gerun et Barzalon, ot le céleébre roi d’Aragonie Jaime 
(Jacques) le Conguérant la recut avec beaucoup d’ honneur, 


> et-fut tellement épris de sa beauté, qu’il la demanda en ma- 


‘riage, mnais en vain, car les conseillers de Christina le trou- 
verent trop vieux. Le 23 décembre 1286 elle arriva & Sarre 
en Castille, peut-étre Sarrasin, deux lieues au sud de Bur- 
gos, et le lendemain, la veille de Noél, & Syrgs, Burgos, ot 
elle passa le Noél et offrit un précieux vase d'argent. Le 28 
_ décembre elle vint A Palenz (Palencia), ot Ie roi Alphonse 
Ja regut hors de la ville, et le 3 janvier 1257 & Valli- 
dent ou Valdelikt, Valladolid. Elle choisit parmi les trois 
freres d’Alphonse — Frédéric, Sancho, élu archevéque dé 
Tilet, (Toledo) et Philippe, él archevéque de Sibilia, (Se- 
villa) au dernier desquels elle fut fiancée le mercredi 
des cendres, 6 février. Aprés sa demande, Philippe pro- 
"mit aussitét de faire batir unc église en honneur de Saint- 
Olaf. Les noces.furent célébrées avec beaucoup d’éclat le 
dimanche aprés Paques, 31 mars 1257, et les ambassadeurs 
Norvégiens quittérent l’Espagne avec des dons considéra- 
bles, par exemple 960 mares d’argent pour viatique. 


Crest a la saga Hékonar ‘Hakonarsonar que nous devons 
les details de co’ voyage’ remarquable. D’aprés Munch, les 
archives espagnoles .n’en-contiennent rien, car il: Tacet 
vain démandé a la «Real Academia. de la Historias de: ‘Mae 
drid. ,; 
Nous possédons ‘en outre , dans le Nord deus itinérdres 
latins ou. descriptions de voyage A la. terre. sainte, : aves 
_ dindication des endroits par. oti} fallait passer. L'un. eat 

| datiois, peut-étre du commencement du xu® sidcle : ib-ngrt 

me Far, Sanctus Jacobus, Leskebona, Narvese (Narva: 
—sund), Tarragunn et Barzalun, L’autre, qui quoique frag- 
mentaire, est beaucoup plus complet, se trouve &- Chris- 
tiania et décrit un pélérinage du xru® siécle. L’auteur egt 
le franciscain Mauritius de Bergen, homme letiré et dipte: 
mate, qui suivit Andreas Nikolassiin, un des _ lendermen 
(hommes nobles) Ies plus renommés en Norvége. et. qui 
avait accompagné la princesse Christina en Espagne. “ls 
partirent le 17 janvier 1271, mais Andreas mourat: dais 
la Méditerranée en 1273. Beaucoup de lieux sur la cite 
d’Espagne sont nommés, arabes et latins, mais pas une 
seule forme n’est tirée de. la. langue du Nord. Hy ade 
curieux les noms de Njérvasund: strictus MMrroehi 
tanus, dans l’autre itinéraire Strictum Mare, ce qui-sext. 
ble étre une traduction de Njirfa- Njdrea- Noérvasund, 
anglo-saxon nearu, anglais narrow, «étvoit, serrén. 

Le suédois nor est un passage étroit entre deux lacs, 
fretum atigustum inter duos lacus (Ihre, -Gladea- 
rium, IL, 201); et le danois nor «une Daie. qui entre Saiiy 
le pays et s’unit de la mer par on canal dtroits’ C Vaden 
- skabernes selskabs ordbog, 3. 123), ps ex. | Btege, Korsir, 
_ Skelskir nor, Norsminde non loin d’ Aarhus; dans Sdnder- 
— jytand nir: Selker, Haddeby nir, Le détroit de Gibraltar 
s'appelle aussi Stdlpasund, tout comme celui de Constan-' 
tinople, nom tiré de «Hrkiiles stélpar», les ‘colonnes. 
d’'Hercule (Fornmanna sigur, XI, 416), Vapres ‘Ja. tradi- 
tion rapportant qu Hercules les avait placées 1a pour dési- 
gner la limite de son progres vers l’occident. | 


il 

Gadis, Cadix, est connu comme lendroit ott Europe f- 
~ nit et PAfrique commence: fdrgat til teky Evrdna, en pa- 
dan fra Affrika (Fornm. sigur, xt, 415). Serkland, de Ser- 
kir, les Sarrasins, qui demeuraicnt des deux cétés du dé- 
troit de Gibraltar, est aussi le nom de tous les pays des 
Sarrasins, dans toutes les trois parties du monde, autour de 
la Méditerranée: c’est ainsi que la Perse est appelee dans 
Stjorn. Ou divisait [Espagne en Spdn hin kristna et Span 
hin hetonea; ainsi, tous les distriets au sud de Lisbonne et 
du fleuve Tage sont payens. 

Les liommes du Nord avaient une connaissance suffi- 
sante de la p(ninsule Espagnole, aussi bien extéricurement 
sur les edtes, qua lintéricur, grace anx communications 
fréquentes, tant6t paisibles, par exemple, Ices pclerinages, 
tantdt belliqueuses, les invasions. Pour un setd voyage qui 
a até mentionné, on en a peut étre entrepris une centaine, 
dont on n’a pas fait mention. 
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MEU VELHO E QUERIDO E DILECTO AMIGO 


O CONSELHEIRO 


Luciano Cordeiro 


iim komenagem ao trabalhador incontparaved, 
é¢ como prova de solidariedade, na grande 
oora do centenario, qué nos une indissolu- 


eeluicHle, 


LISBOA, rz de Novembro de 1897. 





Lil agalhdes oS, tUod 


MINHAS SENUORAS E Mrus SENHORES: 


‘meu fim, tnaugurando as conferencias do centena- 
itio, ndo é, de “modo alvum, fazer uma dissertagao 
: ‘historica, scientifica, philosophica ou geoyraphica, 

sobre 0 oO" " grandioso acontecimento que o paiz, em breve, vae 
celebrar. E’ antes mostrarcomo a vloriosa iniciativa da Socie- 
dade de Geographia de /isboa foi recebida e acolhida no es- 
trangeiro, e provar aos que fazem_o favor de me ouvir que, 
apesar da nossa pequenez, do nosso descredito, e do nosso 
afastamento quasi systematico dos centros europeus, temos, 
rasao de sobra para nos orgulharmos e para nos envaidecer- 
mos pela solidariedade com que nos honram sabios, profes- 
...gores, homens de letras, jornalistas, academicos, historiado- 





‘res e geographos de todos OS palzes. 


_ Meus Senhores : as nagdes nao se assignalam sémente pela 
sua grandeza material, pela extensao do seu territorio, pelo 
poder das suas industrias, ou pelo brilho dos seus feitos mi- 
litares. Ha factos moraes que as enyrandecem e elevam, tor- 
nando-as invejadas aos olhos do mundo; e, entre esses factos, | 
devemos citar os nomes dos seus filhos bem amados, os nomes 
dos seus homens eminentes, com rasdo chamados os éem/etto- 
res da humanidade, © o quinhao que cada um dos seus apos- 
tolos trouxe a grande ,obra da civilisagao humana. Assim, por 
exemplo, quando se falla da Allemanha, nao é raro ouvir ap- 


-_pellidal-a a patria de Goethe e de Schiller, a patria de Mozart 
e de Beethowen; e da Inglaterra, a patria de Lord Byron-e . 
de Shakespeare; e da Hespanha a patria de Cervantes; e da. 
Franca, a patria de Racine, de Moliére e de Victor Hugo, a 
patria de Lamartine e de Gambetta; e da Hungria, a patria 
de Kossut: e da Grecia a patria de Homero; e da Italia a 
patria do Dante, do Raphael, e do Miguel Angelo, a patria 
de Mazzini e de Garibaldi. oe 
| Portugal é quasi completamente desconhecido no estran- 
_geiro. Digo-o, com profunda amargura e verdadeira tristeza. 
No extraordinario movimento renovador, ao mesmo tempo 
philosophico, scientifico, artistico e litterario que caracterisa 
9 Mundo moderno, todos os nomes sao conhecidos, todos 
os nomes sao queridos, e todos sao amados. N’essa especie. 
~ de communhio espiritual que nos une a esses homens, como 
filhos da mesma civilisagao e da mesma sociedade, quasi che- 
gamos a viver nas suas obras e a identificar-nos com os seus 
ideaes luminosos. Sao-nos familiares todos os paizes, assim 
os grandes como os pequenos: a Allemanha, a Franga, a Jn- 
elaterra, como a Grecia, a Roumania, e a Bulgaria. De Por- 
~-tugal mal se conhece um nome, e mal se cita.um umtico dos 
seus homens de Estado. a 
E se Portugal existe, e 0 seu nome se repercute € 
se perpetua 14 fora, é ainda, —nao 0 esquegamos nunca! ~— 
por ter sido a patria de Camdes e de Vasco da Gama. Pode- 
rio muitos nao ter lido os Luséadas; poderao muitos desco- 
- nhecer a altissima significagao historica do descobrimento..do 
_carcinho maritimo para a India. Mas o que todos sabem.€ ©. 
que ninguem ignora é que sao estes os dois homens ilhustres 
que consubstanciam a alma, a vida, as aspiragdes € as glorias 
da nacionalidade portugueza. | 
© centenario da India, é6, para assim dizer, a continuagao, 
o complemento do centenario de Camées, assim como Vasco 
da Gama é uma projeccdo radiosa dos Luszadas. A. celebra- 
cao do centenario de Camées, exigia, como consequencia 
logica, a celebracgao do centenario do Gama. Ets 0 motivo, 
porque, na minha qualidade de portuguez, me rejubilo, me 
felicito e me congratulo com a brilhantissima commemoragac 
que se projecta,,que, além de uma piedosa homenagem, ¢ra 
uma divida, em aberto, que nos-cumpria satisfazer, mormente 


* rum. periedo de. decadencia: moral, de- egoismo grosseiro e 
| ‘de indifferenca criminhosa como’ aquelle que atravessamos. 
oi Créio que. nado me. engano nem faco. affirmagées temera-. 
‘tias ou gratuitas, dizendo que ha de. ser, principalmente,’ oO. 
estrangeiro quem maior relévo ha de dar e quem'mais ha de: 
contribuir para o luzimento das proximas festas. O estran+: 
'geiro, meus senhores, comprehendcu que a commemoragao 
do ‘centenario da India & mais alvuma coisa do que uma sim- 
pies reivindicagao nacional, porque representa um aconteci- 
mento universal, cosmopolita e internacional que a todos ine 
teressa egualmente. Nao é patrimonio de um paiz; é patri-: 
raonio da civilisagdo. Portugal parece ter perdido a conscien- 
cia do que foi, a consciencia da sua historia, por que sé assim 
se pode explicar a irieza de muitos, a ma vontade de alguns 
-e a indifferenga de quasi todos para com a projectada cele- 
| bracao. | 
Quando, em Stockholmo, me avistei com o celebre e 
celebrado explorador sueco Barao Nordenskiold, ao ouvir as 
suas palavras, tao repassadas de sentimento e de sinceridade, 
quasi me julguei transportado, em espirito, ao periodo viril. 
da nossa historia em que a nossa bandeira atravessava, impa-. 
vida, os mares, impondo respeito e enchendo de assombro 
todas as demais nacoes. 7 
O Bardo de Nordenskiold é€ um velho que mantem e 
- possue, aos setenta annos de edade, a trescura de um espirito 
e de uma mocidade perenne e communicativa. | 
A sua physionomia recorda um pouco a de Bismarck: 
sobrancelha carregada, mas de trato ameno, de maneiras. 
-captivantes e de uma simplicidade quasi infantil a 
Nordenskiold’e Nansen, sao, sem contestagao alguma, 
as duas personalidades mais em evidencia da Seandinavia 
actual, para nao fallar em Ibsen e em Bjérnson no-campo lit. 
terario, dramatico e artistico. : 
Nansen, que certamente conheceis pela sua arrojada via- 
gem ao pélo norte, representa a ousadia, a coragem € a te- 
nacidade na aventura. Nordenskiold é a mais alta expresso 
da consciencia e da probidade scientifica e pessoal. | 
Foi elle o primeiro a fallar-me no centenario e a intor- 
mar-se dos: nossos projectos. ‘ 
| _--Que.s6 um imbecil, disse, podia desconhecer a a gran: 
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deza, o alcance e a extenséo de semelhante facto; que fi- 
casse descangado e que asscgurasse aos meus amigos, mem- 
bros da Suvcredade de GC sographra que, em Stockholmo, a com- 
memoracao havia de fazer-se a altura do famoso descobridor 
portuguez. 

Estas palavras contrastam singularmente com o argu- 
mento invocado pelos nossos Estadistas, quando dizem que o 
estrangeiro nao vé, com bons olhos, a ideia da celebragao do 
centenarlo, nas condigées economicas e financeiras em que 
nos encontramos. — 

Mas nao ha nada mais falso nem mais absurdo. 

Em primeiro logar cumpre-nos dizer—e é mister que 
isto se diga para destruir uma nota langada em circulacdo 
propositadamente no intuito de ser desayradavel 4 commis- 
sao—-a celebracao do centenario nao custa um ceitil ao the- 
souro. Sao conhecidos os nossos recursos: a cunhagem da 
moeda e a cunhagem da estampilha, além de outras pequenas 
fontes de receita. Quem pava a cunhagcem da moeda? So- 
mos nds. Quem paga a cunhagem da estampilha? Somos nos. 
Isto pelo que diz respeito a rasdes internas. No ponto de vista 
externo, vér-se-ha, pelos factos, como temos a rasao por nds. 

© povo portuguez goza, por toda a parte, de merecidas 
sympathias, e é tido no conceito de um povo bravo, bom e 
docil. Os vovernos é€ que nem sempre sao apreciados do 
mesmo modo favoravel. Mas uma cousa me fot dado verifi- 
car, durante a minha viayem: a immensa consideracgdo de que 
goza tambem, por toda a parte, a Seczedade de Geographia. 
O prestigio que a rodeia é enorme. Um simples facto bastard, 
para dar uma prova do que deixo dito. 

Tendo assistido, como representante da Soctedade, a 
conferencia inter-parlamentar que se realisou em Bruxellas, 
no passado mez de agosto, com vrande surpreza minha, vi-me 
instado e sollicitadoe pelo seu presidente, o sr. Bernaert, que 
é-tambem o presidente da camara dos deputados d’aquelle 
paiz, para subir 4 tribuna c para tomar a palavra. Respondi 
que nao era deputado e que nunca o havia sido, felizmente. 

«Nada importa isso! retorquiram-me. O representante de 
uma sociedade tao importante, como a Socredade de Geogra- 
phta, vale bem, senao man, o representgnte de uma circum- 
- scripgao eleitoral.» 


-T 


Tive occasiao de verificar, n’esse dia, quanto a nossa _ 
raca maravilhosa e a nossa historia sem egual sao apreciadas 
-e admiradas no estrangeiro. 

Estabelecendo um confronto entre Christovao Colombo 
e Vasco da Gama, disse: que os portuguezes haviam desco- 
berto metade do mundo e que sé nao tiveram a gloria de se- 
rem os descobridores da America, como o haviam sido da 
Africa, féra isso devido ao facto de haverem os nossos go-— 
vernantes recusado os servicos de Colombo ; que o Brazil equi- 
valia, ainda assim, a toda a Europa, em extensdo territorial; 
que Vasco da Gama, com a descoberta da India, devassara- 
@s segredos e os mysterios do Oriente, e prestara o mais ds- 
signalado servigo, até hoje conhecido, ao progresso e 4 hu= 
manidade, ligando entre si duas civilisacgdes, até ali separadas * 
por um abysmo; inaugurando para o trabalho e para o com- 
mercio um novo periodo—- por isso que a historia do commer-_ 
cio e da industria estado intimamente ligadas com este facto—~ 
e abrindo definitivamente a era colonial que caracterisa a po- 
litica moderna; que se abalangdéra a tao ousado commetti- 
mento, nao com a mira em qualquer conveniencia pessoal ou 
em qualquer conquista sangrenta, mas simplesmente por amor 
da sciencia, do paiz, e da civilisagdo, o que era verdadeira- ~ 
mente assombroso para aquelles tempos em que s6 a guerra 
€ a conquista eram apreciadas e comprehendidas. 

Kstas palavras despertaram o interesse dos representan- . 
tes de todos os parlamentos e foram acolhidas com vivas de- 
monstragdes de affecto e de applauso.!A conferencia inter- 
parlamentar estava definitivamente vanha para o nosso paiz. 

Fista presente o sr. Conde de Tovar, nosso digno mi-- 
nistro em Bruxeilas, e eu peco 4 assembléa que se associe a 
mim, para the manifestarmos publicamente o nosso reco-_ 
nhecimento pelos servigos com que nos honrou, durante a 
minha estada n’aquella cidade, e pela sua cooperagdo tao pa- 
triotica, tao leal e tao efficaz. 

No congresso da imprensa, além de alludir 4 celebra- 
cao do centenario nos mesmos termos patrioticos e effusivos, 
hz vér como este paiz, pelo seu clima sem egual; pelo azul do | 
seu firmamento; pela belleza da sua paisagem; pela mages- 
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natureza opulenta, privilegiada e unica a que Lord Byron: o- 
grande poeta inglez, alma insoffrida e viajante infatigavel, 
“chamou o Eden do mundo, no seu Child-Harold; pela sua . 
-architectura originalissima, typica, tao local, tao caracteris- 
 tica e tao em harmonia tom os seus feitos maritimos, que 
.mereceu a I-dgar Quinet uma visita especial; pelo seu cantor 
“immortal que f6rma com Homero e Virgilio a maior trilogia 
“poetica conhecida; como este paiz, pelo culto dos seus gran- 
‘des herdes, estava. disposto e resolvido a continuar a obra lv-. 
:minosa dos seus antepassados. 
| E estas phrases, que resumem toda uma aspiracao gene-. 
‘rosa e um anceio de bem estar e de felicidade, foram corres. 
‘pondidas pela solidariedade que vem do coragao e que vin- 
-cula as almas n’um mesmo pensamento e h’uma mesma von- 
_tade. . 
: No congresso de Hamburgo, se, por um lado, me era 
‘mais faci! a tarefa, por outro lado, o exito era mais incerto e 
‘duvidoso. | 

A facilidade provinha da propria significagao do cente- 
‘nario que é uma ¢elebracdo eminentemente pacifica, e em: 
perfeita harmonia com os principios que os congressos da. 
paz proclamam e defendem. Se alguem, com effeito, contri- 
buiu para estreitar os lacos da fraternidade humana, foi cer- 
-tamente Vasco da Gama, aproximando, entre st, homens e 
-continentes. Mas o congresso era-nos violentamente disputado 
‘pelos: italianos, e d’ ahi a difficuldade. | 
Ninguem imagina que somma de trabalho, de esforga: e. 
ide paciencia é precisa para destruir no estrangeiro prejuizos 6 | 
falsas nogdées, que os espiritos, ainda os mais illustrados, nu- 
‘trem sobre Portugal. Um amigo. meu apresentou-me a um 
:celebre orador allemao, deputado ao Aecchstag, nos termos 
“mais simples e familiares: «o sr. Magalhaes Lima, de Lisboa». 
—Ah!. sim, Hespanha, concluiu o cavalheiro em questdo. 
—Ha-de’ perdoar — retorqui eu. Portugal, Portugal se me faz 
favor. E estes que desconhecem ou fingem desconhecer ‘a 
‘nossa existencia, como nacdo livre e independente, sao ainda 
Os mais amaveis para comnosco. Hla outros que apontam os 
Pyrineus, como a grande cordilheira que separa a Europa da 
Africa. Conta-se que uma grande dama franceza, convidando 
certo embaixador portuguez para uma das suas festas, lhe 


is. 


rogd4ra muito particularmente que viesse vestido com os. 
trajos do seu paiz, néo esquecendo o arco.e a flecha, Afri- 
canos! nos consideram effectivamente muitos, pelo nosso 
atrazo, pelo nosso analphabetismo, que roga pelo dos paizes 
mais atrazados e selvagens, pela nossa incuria, € pelo nosso 
desmazello. : 

Lisboa, 4 semelhanca de uma velha cidade arabe em de- . 
cadencia, apresenta-me muitas vezcs, por uma estranha aber- 
ragdo do meu espirito certamente, o aspecto de uma cidade - 
morta. Ha falta de vida, falta de sangue, falta de paixdo, e 
uma completa ausencia de ideal, porque s6, por uma com- 
pleta ausencia de ideal, se pédde admittir que portuguezes nao + 
honrem, com o mesmo enthusiasmo, com a mesma fé civica 
e com a mesma devogao religiosa a mais bella, a mais ruti- 
lante, e a mais gloriosa pagina da sua historia e. da his- 
toria do mundo. 

Voltemos, porém, ao allemao. 

O allemio, que tem muito papel portuguez na gaveta, 
nao poude ainda perdoar-nos o feio delicto de nado havermos 
regulado a nossa situagao com os credores externos. Mas fiz-. 
lhe vér que todos eramos egualmente credores dé Vasco da 
Gama; que essa divida era sacratissima e s6 com a homena- 
gem dos paizes civilisados se poderia saldar. O contrario se- 
ria mostrar um profundo desconhecimento da historia e fazer 
obra de destruicao, anti-civilisadora ec anti-humana até. 

Todas as contrariedades, porém—se contrariedades 
houve—me foram sobejamente ,compensadas pelo acothi- 
mento que a ideia do centenario obteve em Franga, e parti- 
cularmente em Paris. | | 

Sabios como Schefer, Lefévre-Pontalis, Levaseur; pin- 
tores como Puvis de Chavannes, Bonnat e Detaille; compo- 
sitores como Massenet e Saint-Saens; escriptores como Emile 
Zola, Paul Bourget, Fredéric Mistral; jornalistas como Hervé 
e de Rodays; investigadores como Leopold Delille, Gabriel 
Marcel; homens do mundo como o Barao de Lagé e o mar- 
quez de Croizier; todos, 4 porfia, se empenharam em tornar — 
indelevel e eternamente duradouro o monumento que ha de 
perpetuar a memoria d’aquelle que, nas fulguragdes dos Lu- 
siadas, ainda mais que no marmore ou no bronze, encontrou::. 
0 seu maior pedestal de gloria. Sé6 o numero unico comme-.. 
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morativo, consagrado, pelos francezes, a Vasco da Gama, 
teria valido bem a cruzada a que tao do coragao me consa- 
prei, durante os tres mezes da minha viagem. 

A. todos os esforgos e a todas as tentativas, sobreleva, 
porém, em dedicacdo, em sollicitude, em carinho, e em amor 
pelo nosso paiz, uma mulher que devemos apontar ao reco- 


wnhecimento publico, como aquella que mais trabalhou para o 


exito da famosa consagragao. Refiro-me a Madame Juliette 
Adam, cuja obra é superior a todo o elogio e a todas as ho- 
menagens. Compense-nos, ao menos, esta prova de affecto, 
os desgostos que, por outro lado, do estrangeiro, temos sof- . 
frido e tolerado passivamente. | 

Pensam alguns que o paiz nao esta em condicdes de_ 
convidar, para sua casa, estranhos e forasteiros. E’ certo, e é 
esta a opiniao de alguns amigos meus, que, pela nossa situa- 
cao geographica e pelo nosso feitio moral, nao temos sabido 
estreitar as relagdes internacionaes. Mas nao obsta isso a que 
oO centenario seja o inicio de uma nova era, para a nagao, 


‘chamando e attrahindo a si o estranyeiro que, 4 semelhanga 


de corrente caudal, tem levado a alegria, a abundancia e a 
riqueza a tantos paizes e que bem podia ser para ndés um ele- 
mento de prosperidade e de melhoria economica. 

Dois fins tive, principalmente, em vista, com a minha 
propaganda no estrangeiro: 1.0 levantar o bom nome portu- 
guez tao desacreditado, tao intamado ¢ tao injustamente calum- 
niado la féra, mais por culpa das nefastas administragdoes que 
nos teem arruinado e dos politicos que nos teem compromet- 
tido do que por culpa do povo, que nado tem a minima res- 
ponsabilidade de semelhante facto; e 2.° attrahir o estran- 
geiro a Portugal. Se isso se conseguir com a celebragao do 
centenario, tera a commussao motivo de sobejo para se lou- 
var, porque tera concorrido, com avultado quinhao, para o 
desenvolvimento material, moral e intellectual do paiz. 

Precisamos de attrahir o estrangeiro a Portugal. 

Que seria de Paris sem o seu milhao de estrangeiros? E 
da Suissa, onde o estrangeiro constitue a principal fonte de 
riqueza, e da Hollanda, e da Italia, e da Belgica, e de tan- 
tos outros? 
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o rei Oscar gastasse, do seu bolso, mais de quarenta contos 
de réis, com o ultimo congresso da imprensa. A Scandi- 
navia tornou-se a viagem predilecta dos /aurrstes durante o 
verao, assim como o Evypto o é durante o inverno. Re- 
presenta, porém, isso, um trabalho enorme de propaganda de 
muitos annds. Pois bem! meus senhores: Aproveitemos o 
centenario da India, para comegar tambem a nossa propa- 
ganda; appellemos para todas as classes soci es sem distinc- 
cao; appellemos para 6 commercio c¢ para a industria; appel- 
lemos para a imprensa e€ para o povo trabalhador, porque 
todos sao cyualmente interessados n’isso; compenetremo- 
nos todos d’essa necessidade, e, n’'um esforgo commum, ten- 
femos, pela nossa propria iniciativa, o que nem governos nem 
corporagdoes foram capazes de fazer até hoje no interesse de 
todos. 

Nao se trata so de corresponder aquelles que, para hon- 
rar O nosso paiz, mandavam igar a bandeira portugueza, na_ 
nossa passagem, ¢c, ao som do hymno nacional, acclamavam 
phreneticamente Portugal e Lisboa, como nos succedeu em 
Sundswald e Ostersund, e ainda em Berlim, Esta aqui pre- 
sente 0 meu bom amigo e companhetro de viagem, Jayme. 
Victor, que sabe bem quanto tudo isso nos commoveu. 

Trata-se de mais aleuma cousa: trata-se do nosso en- 
crandecimento, do nosso futuro e da nossa prosperidade. 
Trata-se de nds mesmos. E, se razOes civicas, humanitarias e. 
internacionaes, nao prevalecem ou nao péddem calar em todos 
os espiritos-—fagamos obra nacional, fagamos obra portu- 
cueza, quando menos, por egoismo. 

Dentro em poucos mezes, este salao, que bem pdéde di- 
zer-se um salao curopeu, tornar-se-ha o rendes-vous de todas 
as nagdes do mundo. Quatrocentos jornalistas, vindos de todos © 
os pontos do universo, tomarao parte no congresso da im- 
prensa, Serao quatrocentos individuos, quatrocentos mensa- 
ceiros a fallarem de nés, a espalharem o nosso nome € a con- 
correrem para 0 nosso credito e para a nossa regeneragao. Se, 
ante essa espectativa consoladora, o nosso coragao nao estre- 
mece, a nossa alma nao vibra, nao se Commove oO nosso espi- 
rito, —nao sei, entao, na realidade, © que possa ja fazer-nos 
estremecer, vibrar ou commover. Dentro em poucos mezes, 
encontrar-se-hao aqti reunidos representahtes de todos os 
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: _parlamentos do mundo, as mais altas personalidades da poli- 


tica, da sciencia, das letras, das artes, que nos honrarao com 
a sua visita e com a sua solidariedade, n’esta hora sombria 
em que a patria decahida mais carece do conférto alheio e da 


_ sympathia estrangeira. Nao sei que haja alguem capaz de 


desconhecer tao relevante servic, a nao ser por mesquinheria 
soez ou por perversidade requintada. 
Os congressos representam para nds mais alguma cousa 


do que uma simples reunido de sabios: representam ou de- 
vem representar, pelo menos, a nossa participacao definitiva 


na grande obra da sciencia e da democracia moderna. Tao 
alheios temos andado com a nossa politica de campanario, que 


bem se pdéde dizer que as ideias humanitarias nao lograram 


ainda atravessar ou transpér a frontcira. Os congressos p6- 
dem trazer-nos essa suprema vantagem de nos aproximar dos 
nobres e generosos ideaes que purificam e regeneram as na- 
ces, afastando-nos cada vez mais da vileza e da intriga em 
que se debate a sociedade portugueza. 

E” certo que muitos se apavoram ainda deante do inter- 


-nacionalismo, assim como outros se acobardam deante das 


 -manifestagdes populares. Assim como os individuos nao pé- 
. dem viver fora da sociedade, assim as nagdes nao pédem vi- 
_ ver isoladas. O individuo encontra na associagdo a sua forga; 
as nacdes encontram nas allianeas offensivas e defensivas uma 


garantia de paz e de independencia. O internacionalismo in- 


 troduziu-se nos costumes dos povos, e ja nao haverd Cesar, 
-. por mais poderoso que seja, capaz de o desthronar e de o 


_desalojar..O patriotismo sé é grande e acceitavel, quando tem 


_ por objectivo uma obra humana. 


O applauso e o apoio que a celebracdo do centenario 


- encontrou no estrangeiro sao verdadeiramente extraordina- 
_tios € comegam ja a evidenciar-se por factos gue nos devem 


- ser, em extremo, avradavecis. As Socredades de Geographia 


' de Londres, de Berlim, de Stockholmo, de Bruxellas e de Paris 


preparam-se para solemnisar o extraordinario acontecimento 
com um fervér que muito as honra e enaltece. A Soctedade 
de Vzenna que, no anno proximo, festeja o jubileu do seu im- 
perador, celebrou a partida de Vasco da Gama, no dia 8 de 


Laila neavimn meratearitn fam rline nantearanminc amas Aleaann 





~éloquentes periodos que muito devem lisongear o nossé amor 
“proprio : 


_ , SE) justo que; na oecasido das festas commemorativas 
em honra de Vasco da Gama, a Europa se associe.a Portas 
‘gal para celebrar com elle o seu illustre antepassado. Deve: 
“mos suppér que os, governos nao ser&o 0s unicos a fazerem-se 
répresentar n’esta cerimonia. As sociedades de geographia,. 
as associagées coloniaes e commerciaes, as companhias mari=. 
timas, etc., devem constituir-se no dever de enviar tambem. 
delegados a Lisboa, por isso que, n’esta hora, a Europa tem: 
a saldar duas dividas, evualmente sagradas, a primeira. para, 
com Vasco da Gama cujo genio e cuja valentia tanto apro- 
veitaram ao mundo e a segunda para com Portugal que foi a: 
architecto-incomparavel de um imperio colonial que outros: 
edificaram. » : 


_ .N’esta substanciosa dissertacdo ha um ponto, nado.a re-: 
ctificar-senao.a esclarecer. Diz o conferente: 


«seria um erro acreditar que, se Vasco da Gama .deseo-- 

‘briu o caminho das Indias pelo Cabo, fol, aO mesmo tempo, 
o descobridor da India. Nao! As Indias eram-ja conhecidas. 
ha 200 annos, posto quc o fosseém de uma. maneira muito. 
“vaga. a ns 
«No fim do 13.° seculo, um homem que péde ser consi- 
derado..comioo maior explorador da Edade Média, Marco 
Polo, de Veneza, havia atravessado toda a Asia. Partindo da. 
sua cidade natal, atravessou successivamente’ a Armenia, a 
“Persia e a China, e, no regresso, navegou, 4 aventura, du- 
.¥ante. dezoito mezes, no mar das Indias, permanecendo cinco! 
-meges em Java, a menor, Java, a pequena, quer dizer em Sue: 
‘matra. Voltando 4 Europa, escreveu a narrativa das suas. via- 
gens ¢ 0 seu manuscripto foi copiado n’uma quarentena de. 
“exemplares, de maneira que o nosso continente possuia ja. 
uni certo numero de nogées—e ndo das menos interessantes : 
~~sobre o grande continente asiatico e sobre os mares que.- 
0 banham ao sul.» | : os 
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oe Oy certo que a-India ja era conhecida, thas de uma ma-=".. 


neira vaga, como assevera 0 proprio conicrente. Era 0 paiz 
da lenda, da pkantasia e do mysterio, 0 paiz fabuloso, o paiz 
dos perfumes, das madeiras preciosas e dos tecidos maravi- 
Ihosos. Mas foi Gama, quem desvendou ao Occidente a terra 
do sonho pela energia e pela coragem,indomavel de uma na- 
cio, «cuja patria era apenas visivel no mappa do mundo», 
na phrase de Jules Verne na sua Arstorza dos Grandes Nave- 
cadores, E, como tao judiciosamente affirma o sr. Armand 
Rainaut: «Se Vasco teve precursores e antecessores no mar 
das Indias, nao quer isso dizer que elle nao fosse tambem um 
precursor. Foram as suas duas primeiras viagens a India que 
abriram ao mundo .o accesso dos archipelayos e das terras 
do Extremo Oriente». ° 


Como resultado ainda d’este movimento patriotico e re- 
demptor, acaba o sr. Georges Delvaux, membro da Socredade 
de Geographia Belga, de publicar um volume, intitulado 
Vasco da Gama e as descobertas maritimas dos portuguezes, 
que, por mais de um titulo, se recommenda a nossa atten¢gao 
€ 20 nosso reconhecimento. O primeiro capitulo abre pelas 
seyuintes palavras, perfeitamente em harmonia com o que 
acabamos de expor: 


«A celebracao do 4.° centenario da descoberta do ca- 
minho das Indias por Vasco da Gama nao deve ser conside- 
rada como a commemoracgao de um acontecimento pura- 
mente nacional, mas, sim, como o justo tributo de reconheci- 
mento do mundo inteiro, destinado a rememorar as brilhan- 
tes exploragdes dos navegadores portuguezes que represen- 
taram um dos mais bellos papeis na historia commercial do 
mundo. 

«Vasco da Gama, 4 memoria do qual o governo portu-. 
cuez @ a Sociedade de Ceographia de Lisboa, consagram tes- 
tas commemorando o 4.© centenario da descoberta do cami- 
nho da India, foi, sem contradicgao, uma das maiores glorias 
maritimas do XV e XVI seculo. O seu logar é ao lado de 
Colombo e¢ de Magalhaes. 

«As descobertas do Gama, a sua viagem aventurosa no 
-oceano indico, que nenhuma outra esquadra havia sulcado 

antes d’elle, cofoaram diynamente, no fim do XV seculo, os 
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esforgos continuos feitos pelos portuguezes para assegurarem 
o monopolio do commercio com as Indias. Era como que uma 
apotheose das primeiras exploragdes emprehendidas pela ini- 
ciativa do infante D. Henrique, ao mesmo tempo que eram 
da mais alta importancia para a humanidade inteira. A via- 
gem do Gama forneceu a Camoes 0 seu poema para sempre 
immortal — Os Lustadas. | 
«As consequencias da descoberta do novo caminho da 
_ India foram enormes para o commercio maritimo, que, desde 
essa €poca, passou das maos dos arabes e dos seus alliados, 
Os venezianos, para a mao dos portuguezes. Lisboa supplan- 
tava a rainha do Adriatico e tornava-se o emporio do com- 
nfercio do mundo. 


«A historia da navegagao moderna e as transacedes com -. 


o Extremo Oriente estavam definitivamente inauguradas. » 


O author occupa-sec depois de Vasco da Gama, do seu 


nascimento em Sines, no anno de 1469, dos navios que com- 
punham a sua esquadra—S. Gaérie/, navio almirante, S. 
Kaphael, onde embarcara seu irmao Paulo da Gama, o Ber- 
rio, € mais um transporte de provisdes que teve de ser des- 
truido no curso da viagem; conta como as fadigas, as priva- 
goes € as doengas, entre outras o escorbuto, haviam aniqui- 
lado e destrogado uma parte das equipagens, e como Vasco 


se viu forgado a inutilisar o navio S. Raphael, commandado | 


por seu immao que morreu nos Agores, ao regressar. Gama 


assistiu aos ultimos momentos do mallogrado capitao, Cujo | 


concurso havia sido precioso para a expedicao e de quem, no 
dizer de Ferdinand Denis, os historiadores esqueceram, por 
vezes, a abuegacdo locante. 

Abro aqui um parenthese. A morte de Paulo Gama .im- 
presSionou profundamente os agorianos, como todos os po- 
vos inclinados ao maravilhoso, e d’ella derivou uma lenda, 
em virtude da qual alguns o consideraram a verdadeira alma 
da expedigao. Todos os authores estrangeiros sao, porém, de 
accordo em attribuir unicamente a Vasco, como homem. emt- 
nentemente pratico, no juizo de Denis, de Charton e de Mot 
relet, toda a gloria da arrojada empreza. 

Levar-nos-hiam longe as citagdes. Accrescentemos que 
na America e na Africa do Sul jJavra grafide enthusiasm 
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-pela ideia do centenario. Nao fallo do Brazil, onde, como sa- 
bem, os. nossos compatriotas, dando-nos mais uma vez uma. 
altissima prova do seu inexcedivel amor pela terra natal, pen- - 
sam em offertar a Portugal um couragado que se denominara . 
Patria. | oo, 
No Canada o sr. E. G. Ravenstein dirigiu uma commu- 
nicagdo 4 British Association, na sua ultima reuniao, em To- 
ronto, acerca das descobertas dos portuguezes ¢ do mappa. 
de Martinho de Bohemia, e est’ escrevendo uma memoria 
sobre Vasco da Gama e a descoberta da India. a 

Na publicagado South Africa depara-sc-nos um artigo do 
sr. Irons, empenhado em levantar um monumento que atteste 
a passagem de Vasco da Gama pelo solo africano e em que 
diz: «Foi a heroica coragem do Gama, a sua perseveranc¢a, 
e€ o seu genio que redimiram da barbaric a Africa do Sul e 
a converteram n’um manancial de riqueza, de conférto e de 
prosperidade». | | 

Na minha visita a Antuerpia, tive occasiao de visitar o 
Belgica, um barco feito nos moldes do navio com que Nan- 
sen se arrojou ao polo norte, € que, por seu turno, devia_ 
tambem partir em exploragao para 0 polo sul. Que sereni- 
dade, que confianga e que tranquillidade a d’aquelles sete ho- 
mens, a d’aquelles sete bravos exploradores, a d’aquelles he- | 
roes, dispostos a arriscarem a vida pelo amor da sciencia e 
da humanidade! Sabendo que eu era portuguez, um d’elles 
disse-me : : 


| -«Partimos com a fé de Vasco da Gama, e, na sua me+ 
moria, encontraremos incentivo a todas as ousadias e a todos 
os commettimentos. » 


* 


Estas nobres palavras podem ¢ devem servir-nos de li- 
cio e de ensinamento, na hora angusttosa que atravessamos. 
A descoberta da India realisa para mim o ideal que todo o, 
portuguez devia ainda hoje possuir—-o sonho € a acgag: O 
sonho, symbolisado no infante D. Henrique, e a acgao con- 
substanciada em Vasco da Gama. 

Superior aos arabes e€ abs phenicios, na antiguidade, e 
aos genovezes € aos venezianos, na edade média, Portugal 
eg tse oan was Marte e Neptuno. no dizer de Ca- 
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moes, encheu o. mundo com as suas faganhas. Abrindo a 
Africa 4 civilisagdo e 4 sciencia, foi ainda o seu systema de — 


colonisagao o seguido por todos os outros paizes, O seu po- 


der foi immensy; c, a despeito das amputacdes —- dizia o sr. 


Levy na sua conferencia de Vienna, que a Inglaterra a Al- _ 
lemanha, em menospreso do seu direito historico, fizeram — 


softrer ao scu dominio, elle affirma-se e affirmar-se-ha sempre | 
por um total de colonias que mcdem 2.200:000 kilometros 


quadrados com uma populagao de 15.000:000 de habitan- 


tes, 

Um trago ainda para concluir. O testemunho € tambem 
de um estrangeiro, porque é esse o meu objective —~ fazer 
ver com que interesse o estrangeiro se associa 4 nossa cele- 
bragado e como a comprehende. 

Diz o sr. Delvaux: 


«Com a subida ao throno de D. Joao III, a situacdo do 


aimperio colonial portuguez principiava a mudar. A Lisboa 


chegavam vivas queixas sobre o vice-rei Eduardo de Mene- 


‘zes eo seu sequito. foi entao que Vasco foi designado para 


o substituir. . 
«Partiu de Lisboa, com o titulo de vice-rei, a 9 de abril 
de 1524, acompanhado por Pedro Mascarenhas, Henrique 
Menezes e'lopes Sampaio. Numerosos navios, tripulados por 
3:000 homens, acompanhavam Gama. Seus dois filhos, Paulo 
¢ Estevam Gama, tambem embarcaram. Era a sua terceira 
partida ¢ a patria nao voltaria a vél-o. | 
«Toda a vente conhece as memoraveis palavras que 
pronunciou, a vista da India, quando, pela terceira vez, a vi- 
sitava. A’ medida que os navios sc aproximavam das costas 
da India, diz amér parte dos historiadores, uma grande 
agitagao desusada manifestou-se no seio das\aguas. O mar 
cresccu, sem que nada podesse indicar a tempestade; cho- 
ques violentos abalaram os navios, succedendo-se um grito de 
terror; ninguem havia reconhecido um tremor de terra sub- 


marino. 


«Vasco da Gama conservou a sua serenidade habitual, 
em meto do sinistro presavio. «Que receio podemos ter? — 
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Estava aqui o homem. Fstava aqui 0 heroe! Ou antes, 
esta aqui a psychologia do homem e do heroe. | 

Effectivamente, s6 pela grandeza do oceano e pelo cho- 
que dos elementos, se podia aquilatar o seu vulto gigante. 
Clarao radioso e divino, luz vivissima, elle enche, inunda e 
illumina a nossa historia atravez os seculos! 

Vasco da Gama, em pé, de bracos crusados, sobre o 
tombadilho do seu navio, sorrindo desdenhosamente do pe- 
rigo e encarando serenamente a morte... Que bella inspiragao 
para um poeta! e que magnifico assumpto para um artista 
genial | 

FE dizem gue nao cstamos cm condigdes de convidar és- 
trangeiros. Mas basta-nos a nossa historia, para que o possa- 
mos @ para que o devamos fazer. Somos e representamos - 
uma tradigao que a todos merece o maior respeito e€ a 
maior sympathia. Com o centenario affirmamos que estamos 
dispostos a continuar a nossa historia e as nossas tradigoes. 
E, quando nao fosse se nao esta a sua significagao, ja era, 
a meu vér, um grande e um meritissimo titulo de vloria para | 
O nosso paiz. 

Um povo que assim procede ¢, pelo menos, um povo 
honrado ¢ coherente. | | 

Pois nao sera imponente assistir a uma revista naval em 
que tremularao as bandeiras de todos os paizes e que vem 
engrandecer ainda mais, se é possivel, o nosso [ejo, theatro 
unico para um. espectaculo semclhante, ¢ accrescentar-lhe 
novos attractivos? 

Porventura ndo despertard o interesse dos forasteiros | 
uma exposicdo de typos, das industrias, e dos costumes por- 
tuguezes —-indus, vatuas, buchmen, conygos, etc— que, a se- 
melhanga do muscu do norte de Stockholmo, darao uma ideta 
completa do paiz, e quc, pelos exemplares vivos das nossas 
colonias, somos a unica nagao capaz de a fazer com vantagem 
e com brilhantismo? E nao sera, por todos os motivos, curiosa 
e interessante, como festa maritima, uma reyvata internacional, 
feita com o concurso de curopeus e americanos? 

Nao! meus Senhores, nao ha motivo para desantmos, nem 
para duvidas, nem para hesitagoes. O que se torna indispen- 
vel & actahelece >’ wm] tréena ae mecnivinhsac nainxaes nessogjes. 
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“invejas e de malquerengas em que se dissolve a sociedade 
portugueza. O que se torna preciso é reduzir cada um a sua 
esphera de accao. O que se torna necessario, finalmente, e— 
urgente é que, como portuguezes. procedamos, e como por- 
tugeuezes nos apresentemos deante do estrangciro, pondo de 
parte rivalidades c retaliagdes inuteis. Qualquer divisao da fa- 
milia portugueza, no actual momento historico, seria um crt- 
me de lesa-patria. 

Por ultimo, meus senhores, permittam-me gue d'aqui 
dirija um agradecimento caloroso a direcgao da Secredade de 
Geographia, ao seu digno e honrado presidente, 0 consclheiro- 
Ferreira do Amaral, ao meu ilustre ¢ atfectuoso amigo Ko- 
drigues da Costa, pelas palavras tao amaveis, tao lisongel- 
ras e tao immerecidas que me dirtgiu, 4 commissao do cente- 
nario da India, e, em particular, ao meu velho e querido e di- 
lecto amigo Luciano Cordciro, alma desta associagao — que 
me fot auxiliar valiosissimo na cruzada que emprehendt — 
por terem dotado a cidade de Lisboa-e enriquecido o paiz 
com este verdadciro monumento, destinado a attestar a vin- 
douros a sua inictativa nobitissima, e a sua fé inabalavel no 
futuro e nos destinos da patria. 
| E. fago-o com tanto mais prazer e com tanta maior sa- 

tisfagao, quanto ¢ certo que a Soceedade de Geographia entra 
hoje no 23.° anno da sua existencia. Representa tudo zsto 
vinte e dois annos dc trabalho perscverante, de esforgo her- 
culeo e de dedicacgao patriotica que o futuro ha de apreciar 
devidamente. Os servigos prestados pela Sociedade 4 civili- 
sagao africana, nao se cnumeram: avradecem-se com as la- 
grimas clo reconhecimento ¢ com u effusao que deriva dos 
beneficios recebidos. | 
| O sr. Pullan, redactor do PDarly News, a quem tive ulti- 
mamente o prazer de acompanhar na sua visita a esta socie- 
dade, ahlangou-me que, em J.ondres, a terra das cousas colos- 
saes e magnificentes, nao havia nada que se lhe podesse com- 
parar. N’este vasto e grandioso recinto, a primeira obra do 
centenario, receheremos © cstranveiro com orgulho, com 
confianga e com desvanecimento. | 

Uma cousa nos distanceia eftectivamente de Vasco da 
Gama e dos seus audazes companheiros—eé a fé que elles 
_possuiam e que a nossa geracdo, infelizmente, nado possue. 
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-E é€ a esta falta de fé que devemos attribuir tedos os 
_ NOSSOS males e todos os nossos desastres. Lim povo que 


nao tem fé é um povo morto, Mats uma razio para telicitar 
a. Soctedade de Geographia pelo scu brilhante emprehendi- 


mento que constitue hoje, incontestavelmente, uma gloria 
nacional. | 


Uma digressao ainda, se m’a permittem. 
Por occasiao da cuerra de AMclilla, passava eu casual- 


mente em Ceuta, onde me encontrei com um moutro intelli- 
gente e enthusiasta. Fallando com exaltacao contra os hes- 
“panhoes, disse-me, ao cabo de longas reflexes: 


«Nao, meu senhor, elles nao poderao nunca vencer, 
porque nao teem, dentro do peito, como' nds, a {6 © a crenga 
num Deus supremo, Nos marchamos de cabeea erguida, para 


-o campo de batalha, e, se cahimos varados pela metralha 


inimiga, abengoamos a bala que' nos matou, porque morre- 


. mos pelo nosso Deus e cumprimos 0 nosso dever», 


Consinta a assembléa que cu lhe recorde as palavras 
memoraveis do ardente marroquino. Tenhamos fé no pro- 
yresso, tenhamos fé na humanidade, e cumpramos o nosso 
-dever. A fé abala montanhas ¢ 0 dever torna-nos cidadaos. 
O centenario de Camodes marcou, para o paiz, uma nova era 
' de ‘rejuvenescimento nacional. 2 orque nao hade oO centenarto 
da India continuar ¢ completar a obra tao gloriosamente en- 


cetada? 


‘EY’ esse o meu unico desejo e deve de scr esse 0 de- 
sejo de todos aquelles que antepoem os interesses nacionaes 
ao secu evoismo, 4 sua vaislade c ds suas conveniencias. 

Hoje os caminhos de ferro atravessam os paizes ¢ os 
mares sao suleados em todas as direccaes! Nao suceedia o 
mesmo ha quatro seculos, em que a Europa vivia para assim 
o dizer, vergada sobre si mesmo, concentrada e isolada, 
- ignorando O que se passava {é6ra ou além della Esses tempos 


foram difficeis. 


E, se navegadores intrepidos nao tivessem atriscado a 
sua vida para bem servir a humanidade, o progresso e a 
fraternidade dosypovos nunca teriam passado de uma pala- 
vra va. 
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E em nome e como reconhecimento a esse supremo eS 
forco; é em nome e como reconhecimento a essa heroicidade: * 
é€ em nome e como reconhecimento a essa valentia sem egual: 
‘€ em nome do sacrificio, da honra e do dever, que eu vos’. 
convido a collaborar comnosco na celebracgdo do centenario, * 
mostrando ao estrangeiro que’nao sé comprehendemos a _ 
grande obra inegualavel de Vasco da Gama, sendo tambem -- 
que somos dignos d’ella. | ‘ | 
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The State of Nicaragua. 


TOPOGRAPHY, GEOLOGY AND MINERAL WEALTH. 

Nicaragua lies between to° 45’ and 15° 10 north latitude, 
and between 43° 11’ and 87° 38 west longitude from Green- 
wich, This territory forms a regular triangle, with about 
123,950 sq. km., or 40,000 sq. miles of surface. The Atlantic 
coast line is 707 km. (or 442 miles) and the Pactfie coast line 
418 km. (or 26r miles) in length. For navigation purposes, 
however, there are only §39 km. (or 337 miles) in the Atlantic 
Ocean and 335 (or 20g miles) in the Pacific. The boundary 
line between it and Costa Rica runs along the San Juan 
River as far as San Carlos, thence, but two miles distant 
along the river course and around the southern shore of 
Nicaragua Lake to the Rio Sapoa, and from there to the 
Bay of Salinas. Sfonduras lies on the north. Nicaragua — 
possesses a few islands in the Caribbean Sea and two smali 
ones im the Pacific. 

Topographically Nicaragua is composed of the terrace- 
lands of the north, of the low plains of the lakes with a dis- 
tinct line of volcanoes, and of the mountain-lands of Managua, 
Granada and Rivas between the lakes and the Pacific Ocean. 
seen from the Pacific, Nicaragua presents four distincts lines, 
namely: the low coast, the mountain-ridge rising between that 
coast and the lakes, which is also the water-shed between the 


Pacific and Atlantic Oceans, the line of volcanoés, and the 
Cordilleras los Andes in the distant east. 

This description follows, for the most part, the manuscript 
of Dr. Bruno Mierisch, a thoroughly educated “scientist, 
whose opinions are based on closely observed facts of ex- 
tensive travel in Nicaragua for geological and mineralogical 
purposes. 

The terrace-lands of the north occupy about two-thirds 
of Nicaragua. Towards the low plains of the lakes they end 
abruptly, and their escarped face appears as a great mountain 
wall with deep valleys cut through it. Towards the north 
they shade off gradually into the mountains and plateaux of 
Honduras. Towards the east they slope gently down to the 
Atlantic coast, with a number of spurs lying between the 
rivers. 

These highlands are here simply the continuations. of the 
great Central-American Andes plateau, from which in Nica- 
ragua in an earlier epoch a broad strip broke and went down 
into the Pactfic depths. The first,step of the terrace-lands is in 
the south—a broad strip of “llanos” about a thousand feet 
“above the level of the sea; in the west are the “llanos” of San 
Lorenzo, then’the plains of San Isidro, Sébaco, Calabazo, 
etc.; In the east are the highlands of Chontales. They do 
not form a single plain, but are crossed here and there by low 
ridges and hills, which separate them into a number of dis- 
tricts. The southern limit of these lands is a low walt sfop- 

-ing abruptly toward the’ low plains of the lakes, and forming 
the so-called mountains of Chontales, Matagalpa and Nueva 
Segovia, with an average height of 1,500 feet above the sea, 

only surpassed by ia few separate; mountains, like the moun- 
tain of Guisisil, whose summit reaches 4,000 feet. 

Toward the north of these first terraces there are similar 
dividing mountain-walls by which ascent is made to the 
higher terraces. These mountain-ridges also rise abruptly, 

» but considerably higher from the “llanos” than the others do 
from the lake plains. In Chontales they run parallel to the 
southern line from El Castillo Viejo to La Libertad. Here 
they take a northwest direction until they cross the Rio 
Grande near the mouth of Olama, thence they go west be- 
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tween Matagalpa and Jinotega, where they divide, one branch 
going westward to Esteli, Pueblo Nuevo and Somoto Grande, 
while the other trends northward toward Pantasma, follow- 
ing the doco River to its junction with the Bodega and finally 
making its way to Jalapa and Honduras. 

Between these two branches lie the “Ilanos” of Jinotega, 
Esteli and Ocotal, having an average height of 3,000 feet. 
Toward Honduras, as already stated, these plateaux mingle 
with the highlands ‘of that country. Toward the Atlantic 
Ocean these mountain-ridges, called Cordilleras de los Andes, 
and sometimes attaining a height from 4,000 to 6,000 feet, 
descend gradually, forming secondary systems of ridges or 
spurs which are the water-sheds between rivers, Such water- 
sheds are to be found between the Tooma and Matagalpa 
Rivers, between the Tooma and Coco, between the Rio 
Grande and the Mico or Bluefields, and between this and the 
Rama Inferior. | 

The ridge between the Tooma and Coco Rivers is an im- 
portant mountain system called Pis-Pis, having an altitude 
of about 1,000 feet above the sea, and recently known for the 
gold found there. 

From this pomt the following rivers take their origin 
and flow in different directions, with lower water-sheds be- 
tween, namely the Bocay flowing toward the northwest, the 
Rio Vaspure towards north-northeast, the Rio Cuculaia 
easterly, and the Prinzapolca with the Banbana to the south- 
east. 

On these secondary ridges, which separate from the 
Andes chain like ribs, there are mountains of tertiary volcanic 
origin, as, for instance, the Cerro de Trapiche and Cerro de 
Musun (of andesite formation), in Matagalpa; and the moun- 
tains of Salai and Hiyas (of andesite and basalt), in Prinza- 
polca. Some mountains, as the Pefia Blanca in the northeast 
of Jinotega, are also apparently of recent volcanic origin. All 
the eastern mountains descend gently to the Atlantic coast. 
A few chains of hills reach this ocean shore, like the Punta 
Mico or Monkey Point, which forms an excellent seaport 
about 60 dor 7o miles north of the proposed entrance of the 
Nicaragua Canal. : 
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As the lowlands of the Atlantic coast form a considerable 
margin, all the great rivers are navigable by steamers for 
a long distance, as the Rama or Bluefields, with a course 
of 220 miles, as far as Rama; the Rio Grande, with 4 course 
of 280 miles, beyond the boundary of the Depariment of 
Zelaya; the Prinzapolea as far as Yoya; the Cuculaia as 
far as Ungui; the Waua River as far as Saw Mill: and the 
Coco River, with a course of 350 miles, as far as QOuisalala, 
However, the rivers along the Atlantic coast silt up badly 
and form bars at their mouths. The mouth of the Coco has 
sometimes no more than three feet of water on the bar, those 
of the Waua and of the Rio Grande six feet, and that of the 
Bluefelds twelve feet. Another obstacle to continuous navi- 
gation in some rivers is the enormous fluctuation in the 
volume of their waters, corresponding to the rainfalls and 
to the seasons, 

The low plains of the lakes, the second great topograph- 
ical division of Nicaragua, spread like a broad tongue be- 
tween the Cordilleras and the Pacific coast range, and in- 
clude the eastern shore of the great lakes with a continua- 
tion down the San Juan River to the Atlantic Ocean. They 
are nearly flat with deep river valleys, and are separated into 
two parts by a line of volcanoes. This remarkable line of 
separate volcanoes may have had its origin in the breaking, in 
its entire length and about its central portion, of the immense 
falling mass of land which was formerly a part of the Cen- 
tral American Andes plateau, and in opening to volcanic 
energy a way to the surface for tremendous eruptions. 

_ This line of volcanoes commences in the Gulf of F onseca, 
. which is a continuation of this remarkable region. It com- 
prises the Coseguina, rising 3,835 feet above the sea, and which 
in 1835 made an eruption covering with volcanic dust an area 
of 1,500 miles, reaching as far as the Island of Jamaica; the 
Chonco and the Viejo (6,266 feet high), which are in the De- 
partment of Chinandega; the Santa Clara, Telica (4,190 feet), 
Orota (2,685 feet) and Las Pilas- (3,985 feet), all in the Depart- 
' ment of Leon; Asososca, Momotombo (6,121 feet), in the De- 
partment of Managua, and active in 1852; Momotombito and 
Masaya (2,972 feet), which was built up anew about a cen- 
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tury ago, and underwent a large’ eruption in 1858, in the De- 
partment of Masaya; Mombacho (4,588 feet), Zapatera (2,000 
ieet), in the Department of Granada; the Ometepe (5,350 feet), 
which, & 1883, with a prolonged eruption of ashes and alkaline 
salts, drove the inhabitants of Moyogalpa from their homes; 
and the Madera (4,190 feet), which, with Ometepe, forms an 
island in the great lake, and is in the Department of Rivas. 

In the opinion of Dr. Mierisch and others, the lakes of 
Asososca, Nejapa, Tiscapa and Apoyo were once volcanoes. 
The lavas, ashes and lapilli thrown out by the volcanoes filled 
the great ocean bay, leaving two large flat basins to receive 
the waters of the Lakes Managua and Nicaragua. 

Toward the Pacific coast the volcanic etrergy was so 
great as to form a high rampant, which compelled the waters 
of these basins to find an outlet through the San Juan 
River to the Atlantic Ocean. The entire plains of the lake 
region are covered with the products of this volcanic activity, 
Their horizontal deposit is homogeneous and over 300 feet 
deep, which means as high above the sea-level as Leon. This 
fact proves that the entire lake region might have been, 
although but for a short time, an ocean bay. The decom- 
position of these varied volcanic deposits yields a dark sand 
and magnetic iron. | 

On this erupted mass lives the larger part of the popula- 
tion of Nicaragua. Here are situated most of the important vil- 
lages, towns and cities. As all this volcanic matter is porous, 
surface water speedily disappears but there are springs which 
spring from water retained in lava beds. There are no peren- 
nially flowing rivers on the side that faces the lakes of Mana- 
gua and Granada. | 

The great lake of Nicaragua, about 110 miles long and’ 
40 miles in average width, covers about 2,600 square miles, 
and has a drainage basin of over 8,000 miles. Besides the 
Ometepe and Zapatera there are in the lake a number of 
smaller islands, of which the Solentiname group is the most 
remarkable. Besides the Rio’Frio from Costa Rica, and the 
Tipitapa from the lake of Managua, only small rivers enter 
the great lake. 

The lake of Managua is about 24 feet above the great 


lake, and is about 30 miles long and 16 miles wide. Its most 
important tributary is the Rio Viejo. There are also these 
smaller lakes: Jilua, in the Chiltepe peninsula; the Tigre, 
near the volcano of Asososca; and Mogotepe, near che vol- 
cano of Viejo. 

The third great topographical division in Nicaragua, com- 
prising the mountains of Managua, Granada and Rivas, com- 
mences in the Sierra de Managua, separated from the Andes 
by the lowlands of the Estero Real. The first range begins 
southwest from Leon in the form of a low long ridge, which 
increases in height as it runs southeasterly until high moun- 
tains appear. The general direction of the Sierra de Managua 
is from northwest to southeast. It descends to the lake 
region abruptly, but toward the Pacific it slopes slowly down. 
Near Diriamba this mountain chain reaches a height of 3,000 
feet, but it descends from there to Rivas in such a way that 
near the latter place it is only 152 feet. There it begins again 
to rise gradually, passing over into the high mountains of 
Costa Rica. 

The character of this range is similar to that of the ter- 
races of the Andes. It is, perhaps, more a tableland with an 
abrupt descent to the interior, as it is a real mountain chain. 
Its character is best displayed in the highlands of Jinotepe: 
Its base is mostly covered with ashes and lapilli from the 
volcanoes, brought here in part by the southwest trade- 
winds. Toward the interior this erupted mass is so deep that 
in no place, not even in artesian wells, has its peculiar geolog- 
ical formation been studied. 

It is different on the Pacific side where the scorie and 
ashes are less deep, and where, in some places, the erosion of 
- rivers and creeks has brought to light the geological forma- 
tion, There these mountains are mostly composed of sedt- 
mentary rocks, which goes to prove them to be the end of the 
Andes tableland. The rocks are chiefly a white or gray lime- 
stone containing shells. Besides there are clay slates, tufas of 
melaphyre and of older basalt and andesite, as well as masses 
of these last two rocks, which are found in the Andes, and 
they correspond very well to the formations of the northern 
terrace lands, Toward the lake no constant rivers flow, since 


the water is absorbed by the scoriz and ashes, as it is in the 
plains of the lake. There are a large number, however, of. 
creeks and streams on the Pacific side, debouching generally _ 
in swamps and in mangrove growths. : 

The Pacific coast lands are low. The water is deep close 
to the shore, and. neither shoals nor reefs make navigation 
dangerous. But there is a constant heavy surf, called Tasco, 
caused by the swell of the Pacific Ocean. | 

There is between the Gulf of Fonseca and the Pacific 
the peninsula that contains the volcano of Coseguina. Half? 
way between the Punta of Coseguina and the Bay of Salinas 
the Cape of Desolado is found. Northwest of this cape is the 
harbor of Corinto, one of the best protected harbors on 
the Pacific coast, very capacious, but partly overgrown with 
mangrove trees. Southwest of it lies the port of San Juan del 
Sur, a small but deep and safe harbor, as also the Bay of | 
Salinas, forming a nearly circular, beautiful, deep and exten- 
sive port. : 

As for the mineralogical wealth of the district between 
the lakes and the Pacific, it is important to state that there 
is found excellent magnetic iron ore, with 484 per cent, pure 
iron. On the lake plains some lime occurs neat Tipitapa, 
the volcano of Las Pilas and -near Chinandega, Thermal 
springs are found on the Momotombo and sulphur springs 
near Tipitapa. Alkaline waters exist in the lagoons of Nejapa, 
Apoyo and Jilua. ; | 

The terrace lands of the interior of Nicaragua have a 
skeleton of red porphyry and melaphyre with corresponding 
tufas. The mountains and hills traversing the highlands are 
generally lava, while the Ilanos are filled with tufas. These 
tufas of varying colors are abundant and generally full of 
large pieces of volcanic rocks, a fact which indicates the 
tremendous activity of the volcanoes in former epochs. Vol- 
canoes must have been very numerous in nearly the entire 
continent, although to-day, after the lapse of millions of 
years, no traces of them are found. ‘This central portion of 
porphyry and melaphyre has on its east and west borders sedi- 
mentary rocks. In the east there-is a large strip, running | 
from west to south, of silurian clayish and sericitic slates, of 
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limestones, as well as of triassic sandstones and clays, and of 
tertiary and also diluvial and alluvial formations. In the west 
there are “apparently no older slates, but there are sandstones 
and limestones of younger formation. € 
Along the first terrace and toward the lakes, in the abrupt 
slopes of the bounding wall, the prophyry is largely crossed 
by veins of quartz containing gold, especially where basalts 
and andesites of the tertiary epoch have broken through. 
Gold ores and gold dust have also been found in Nueva 
Segovia, Prinzapolca, Matagalpa and Jinotega. In ‘these 
departments also other ores, such as silver, lead, copper, etc., 
have been discovered. 


The following is a short lst of the principal mining 
districts: 


+ 


J. Chontales (especialiy.around La Libertad): 


San Juan de la Caridad, Babllonia, San Miguel, 
Los Angeles, La California and Con- | El Carmen, 

£) Portilto, cepcion, El Esc4ndalo, 
Hl Tope Santa Elena, La Esmeralda, 
El Javali, El Despacho, El Chamorro, 


Banta Fé, Santo Domingo, San Gregorio. 


Boaco: 
Benjamin Quiroz, Mantel Saballos. 





2. Matagalpa: 
Ban Benito (A. Wasemer), La Tijera Saree & Molinares), ; 
EFameralda (Pinedo & Mairena), ‘ La Fortune 8 (Rule 8 & Gaato}, 
fan Pablo (Alonzo & Chaves}, Barrantes 
2B) Potente (Luis N. Arrieta), Maryan coy 
Cabezal de Juan, Bante | da (Nicolas Satie a), 
San Antonio (RK. Valenzuela), . La Buitana (Alonzo, Chaves & Herrera), 
Banta Rita (N, Grieve), Hameralda (Pinedo é Mairena), 
La Restitucion andro Cerna}, Centro America (T. G. Bonilla,’ 
Las Perlas de Oro (fF. Ruiz), La Leonesa (Alonzo & Chaves), 
fan José del Zapote (J. L. Vega), El Baluarte, 
Maire Espino (Benito Espinoza), La Ciudad. 
Santa Cruz (R. Valenzuela), San José (Duarte & Castillo), 
Sante Maria (Alonzo), Delfina a (D. Caldera 
La Esperanza (Matus & Mairena) dia (C, Gautarero), 
El Conmelo (Molinares & Miranda), Cabeza de la Trinidad (Camilo Cal- 
poets Viste Metrailier ‘Montenegs ba at to fa M ; 
merica {Mayorga ontenegro), Apart Jose airens), 
Las Gemelas (Gen °F. Buiz ea (J, Guerrero), 
La Ninia (David Gelder demele (Benito Eepinoza), 


Rosita {Fulgencio Ma a), La Leonesa ete. (Ammer. Company), 
El Porvenit (R. Valemeadlay * Naranjo (Carlos Packer). 
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3 Nueva Segovia: 


Totogalpa: _ |B) Golfe: Quilali: w 
Caspiilo d& Co., The Segovia Mining Co.| Medina y Soto. 
FelDer & Co., ihe the following y 
Mufios & Gutierrez, mines: 
Helix Musoz, mn A ONIO, Encinos: 
enry p ran " 
Antonio Lozano. Progreso, ° : Gamero & Moneadas., 
Providencia, - 

Telpaneca: America Central, Mineral de Murra: 
Erasmo Calderon. cinmen, | Talbot & Co., 
CayetaL o Castellon, La Fortuna Velazquez & Gamero, 
yomas Duarte, El Socorro, , Luis Palma. 

arrantes, San JUAN, 

Jicaro: Roneigtor. 

Randales A'hambra, 
Montoya Hermanos. Welcome. 





4, Cabo de Gracias a Dios: 
La Constancia, Siempre Viva, Atlaa Groups, Hidden Treasure. 


II. 


CLIMATE AND METEOROLOGY. 


The climate of Nicaragua is determined by its position 
in the tropics, by the proximity of two great oceans, which 
gives to the country the regular temperature of an island, 
and by its topography. The prevailing wind is northeast. 
In the time of the solstice the direction of the wind changes 
to southwest, but variable winds without determined influ- 
ence mostly blow at the time of the equinoxes. The moon 
also has some effect on the weather. It is generally during 
passing from one quarter to another, when notable modifica- 
tions can be observed. 

There are two well marked seasons: a dry season called 
summer, and a wet season called winter, along the Pacific 
coast, in the lake region and still further inland along the 
Cordilleras de los Andes. On the Atlantic side of the Cor- 
_dilleras the rainfall does not entirely cease at any season, and 
the country there has the character of perpetual spring, 
although its people also distinguish between a summer and 
a winter. There the summer begins in January and ends at 
the end of May. The prevailing northeast wind coming from 
the Atlantic is full of moisture, which, on its passage over 
the forests that cover nearly the whole Atlantic slope, is con- 
_ densed and falls repeatedly but irregularly in showers. 

During the rest of the year the rain falls heavily, only 
temporarily interrupted in August and October, which short 
and relatively dry seasons the people call “veranillos.” 
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On the Pacific side the rainy season, or winter, begins 
generally about the middle of May and ends at the middle 
of November. Here, too, but gerierally in the thonth of 
August, one, or more, veranillo is observed. The hottest 
months in general are May and August, when the sun is in 
the zenith, but sometimes they occur later. The rainy season 
is the pleasanter, for then the temperature is most uniform 
and the sky full of clouds. | 

As rainfall and temperature vary according to localigy, the | 
following interesting types gre given. The first is taken from 
the very complete observations of Dr. Ernest Rothschuh made 
at the hacienda “Rosa de Jericho” in Matagalpa in the 
high mountain region of Nicaragua, over 3,300 feet above 
the sea, which shows a sort of climate differing from those 
already described. Dr. Rothschuh’s manuscript, presented to 
the Nicaragua Government,. discloses that during the period 
of his observations, from January, 1893, to March, 1894, there 
were rainfalls every month: 


In 1893: | 
January .............17 days. | May «osu... 24 GAYE, Septem ber... 30 days. 
February.......0..17 “ | June... ........09 Ootober...........28 "4 
March... | July secs Alf November.........20  % 
Lt) | ee g « | Auauae saseenecnacseers 27 | December............ 21 * 
In 1894: 


JANUBIY 0... eis. $0 days. | February............20 days. | March...........618 days, 


There were heavy tropical rainfalls (aguaceros) five times 
in January, 1893, once in March, once in April, twice in May, 
Otice in june, six times in July, once in August, once in 
September, ten times in October, twice in November, twice 
in- December, six times in january, 1894, five times in 
February, once in March. Thunder storms were only 
observed from September to December inclusive: namely, 
sixteen times in September, ‘ten times in October, twice in 
November, once in December. They occurred during the 
afternoon or night time. . The rain fell generally during the 
aiternoon, sometimes ‘also during the night, seldom all day 
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long. In the morning there were fogs during 295 days. until 
8, 9, 10 and 11 o'clock. Generally during the forenoon the 
sky was clouded and very frequently with cumuli. The 
barometer showed the usual daily variations, but vety small 
oscillafions between one day and another. The air was nearly 
constantly saturated with humidity, 82.37 to 100 per cent. In 
regard to the prevailing winds there was northeast wind in Jan- 
vary, 1893, for 30 days; in February for 28 days; in April for 
30 days; in May for 16 days; in June for 27 days; in July for 27 
days; in August for 20 days; in September for 22. days; in 
October for 31 days; in November for 27 days; in December 
for 31 days; in January, 1894, for 31 days; in February for 
28 days; in March for 31 days. There were southwest winds 
1 day in January, 1893; 8 days in May; 2 days in June; 3 
days in July; 6 days in August; 7 days in September; 2 days — 
in November. Lightning in the far distance was nearly ex- 
clusively observed in September (during 10 days) and October 
(during 13 days). 

The maximum temperature was in January, 1893, 28.3 
degrees C.; in February 30 degrees; in March 30.1 degrees; in 
April 32.3 degrees; in May 28.1 degrees; in June 27 degrees; 
in July 24.4 degrees; in August 28.6 degrees; in September 
25.5 degrees; in October 25.2 degrees; in November 23.8 
degrees; in December 21.9 degrees; in January, 1894, 20 
_ degrees; in February 20.1 degrees; in March 21 degrees. 

The minimum temperature was in January, 1893, 15 
degrees C.; in February 17 degrees; in March 14.6 degrees; 
in April 17.2 degrees; in May 15 degrees; in June 15.5 de- 
grees; in july 15 degrees; in August 15 degrees; in Septem- 
» ber 15.4 degrees; in October 14.3 degrees; in November. 13.6 
degrees; in December 11.2; in January, 1894,.12.8 degrees; 
in February 11.4 degrees; and in March 12.6 degrees. 

The average temperature of the entire year was 17.21 
degrees C.; the entire rainfall 2437.57 mm. 

There are no dangerous fevers in this region, nor ‘dysen- 
tery, nor chronic diarrhoea, nor pernicious affections of the 
- respiratory organs, nor rheumatism. 

Another meteorological type, from the Atlantic region, 
is reproduced from the observations of Dr. J. E. Hubbert, 
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made for the Nicaragua Canal Company at San Juan, for the 
* year 1890. They are as follows: _ 





. Average Maximum Minimum 

Month; © Tetal Rain fail. Temperat Temperature. Temperature: 
Jan. | 26.8ing.or 670 mm, (75° F, or 28.5° C.'81° FE. or 27° Clyoo BF or 2ie ct: 
Feb, 6460 7 7! ILS #4 Th «toe 4 of [ay Foe O65 7°! rit be oe ai 
March $.9% amo T4825 wad 77 Last 2 ue RQ] fc ogd Pa) fe nd i 985 “ 
April. 18.11 ** “* 4&2 6 ae Th OR OE vw 7h fF OR ba ppsy fom gg af 

ay. 4.93  ' Joe05 * TG ff 4 Od “ag ff ot pe Roe 7 Ly ey 
JHTe, 46884 *§ " JVI 4a 79 4 4 OF BR ff pg fe od og id "4 dda 93 ad 
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Juky, Ao $5 Tt eT | 1218.75 ti ri ee OG ae |.) ls ii wt Th Tt oo 4 at 
Aug. {35.72 “ " 898 iw % © 2G IBLE © O7 25 Iago ogg eh 
Hept, 8.14 ‘so o4e O03 BR Of FR ofa ai ' 1G Rf 48 Oe #4 75 #. " 28.5 Te 
Oct. | 24.46 *f GUS 77 24 NBN 4 9675 17g og 

) Nov. | 25.58 “f “ 638.76 “76.54 “ 24.255 [82 1 O75 [Fy te yd 5 
2d.20 bE 8 27 VQ tH eee 


Dec, 41.635 "* ‘ 164). 95 * iad - 44 


For the Pacific side there are observations from the city 
of Rivas, about 177 feet above the sea, situated between the 
great lake of Nicaragua and the Pacific Ocean. During one 
year the mean highest temperature was 86 degrees F. (30 de- 
grees C.); the mean lowest 71 degrees (21.5 degrees C.), and 
the mean average of a year 77 degrees (25.5 degree C.). The 
amount of rain which fell from May to November inclusive, 
was 90.3 inches; from December to April inclusive, 7.41 
inches; and the total for the year, 97.44 inches. | 

More details about the rainfall, observed at the city of 
Managua, relate to the years of 1891 and 1892, and are due to. 
Dr. Bruno Mierisch, in Masaya. | 

There fell no rain during the months of January, Feb- 
ruary, March and April, and very little in December. During 
the months.of May, June, July, August, September, October 
and November there fell in 1891, 1241.8 mm., and in 1892, 
1688.5 mm., which gives an average of 1500 mm. (60 inches). 

In 1891 there were 3 rainy days in May; 20 in june; 18 in. 
July; 14 in August; 18 in September: IQ in October; 13 in 
November; and 5 in December; a total of 105 rainy days. 

In 1892 there were 21 rainy days in May; 24 in June: 15 
in July; 26 in August; 23 in September; 23 in October; and 8 
in November; a total of 140 rainy days. | 

During the dry season thé sky is cloudless; vegetation 
dies; the leaves of a number of trees fall; the fields become 
parched. This southern summer has practically similar effects 
to those ofa northern winter. In this season the temperature is 


less often cool; the air, and, indeed, nearly everything, is filled 
with dust; many rivers and creeks dry up. In many places, 
especially in the Departments of Carazo, Rivas and Granada, 
it has been necessary to sink artesian wells in orderto secure 
to the people a supply of water. 

In regard to salubrity the summer 1s considered healthier 
than the winter, although less agreeable. The healthiest 
months of the year are January, February, March and 
April, and the most sickly are June and July. The most 
prominent disease is an intermittent fever, usually mild in 
character and cured by simple remedies. There are also cases 
of dysentery, especially among children, and sometimes dan- 
gerous affections of the respiratory organs, but there is no 
yellow fever. . | 

Owing to its varied topography Nicaragua has its “tierra 
caliente” (hot zone), its “tierra templada” (temperate, zone), 
and its “tierra fria’ (cold zone). The Atlantic and Pacific 
coast lands, except where broken by mountains, as well as the 
plains surrounding the lakes and also the valley of the San 
Juan River, are regarded as terra caitente, and are highly 
‘productive of tropical plants, especially of cacao and rubber. 
The tierra templada is found on the slopes of the volcanoes, 
the land of which is favorable to coffee raising, and also on 
the mountain ridges along the Pacific as well as on some 
slopes of the Cordilleras of Nueva Segovia, Jinotega, Mata- 
galpa and Chontales. In the highlands of these depariments 
and on the higher mountains is found the terra fria, with 
pine and oak forests and lands adapted to wheat and other 
cereals. — | 

_ Most of the people of Nicaragua live in the #erra calienie, 
_ which is less dangerous to health because of the porous tufas 
which enter into its formation. About two-thirds of the pop- 
ulation have settled on the lake and Pacific coast lands. 

In this distribution of people Nicaragua differs remark- 
ably from Guatemala, Salvador, Costa Rica, and also from. 
Mexico. . 

The population of the terra templada and the terra. fria 
is, for want of cart roads, in a state of isolation, and, there- 
fore, further behind in civilization. 
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ITT. 


CHARACTER OF VEGETATION. 


The vegetation of Nicaragua depends greatly on its 
meteorological conditions. In the following phytographical 
sketch the reader is taken to the Atlantic coast, and thence 
over the terrace lands to the isthmus lying between the 
lakes and the Pacific Ocean. The entire Atlantic slope,’ from 
the coast to the so-called Cordilleras de los Andes, has about: 
the same quantity of rainfall, the same seasons and the same 
meteorology. The dividing line between the Atlantic and 
the Pacific phytographical conditions goes generally along 
the eastern mountain wall of the N icaragua terrace lands. 

The border of the Atlantic coast contains a preat num- 
ber of points, gulfs, bays and lagoons, and is crossed by many 
rivers which broaden on their way to the ocean, and through 
branches, arms and lagoons often connect one with the other, 
Along the low and Swampy coast there are found enormous 
tracts of mangroves (Rhizophora Mangle L.) and coco palms 
(Cocos nucifera L.). Here and there live a small number 
of Zambos-Mosquitos, who engage.in selling provisions, 
Itquors, clothing, etc., to the extractors of rubber and the 
hunters of deer and other anifnals in the interior. From here 
are visible a number of the ramifications and ends of the 
Andes. | 


Going up one of the many rivers we see its waters slowly 
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flowing through a large tract of low and partly swampy lands. 
Both banks present a narrow belt of trees and palms and 
shrubs, densely covered with vines and climbing plants. 
Beyond these are extensive plains clothed with grass, very. 
often low and swampy, and dotted with lagoons. From the Rio 
Grande northward the subsoil of all the coast lands and, to 
x great extent, of the interior lands for many miles is com- 
posed of pure quartz pebbles covered only with a few inches 
of humus. The water readily percolates through this soil, 
and, hence, we find above it immense evergreen savannas and 
large forests of pines and palms, among which are hamlets 
-(caserios) and small Indian cattle ranches. ‘The region 1s a 
paradise for hunters. Jus character is general where the 
shores of the rivers begin to rise, and only changes when the 
foothills and the rapids, here called rawdales, are reached, and 
where also steam navigation ends. Here the savannas cease, 
and a different forest, denser and higher, with fewer vines, 
begins. An evergreen virgin forest, dark and beautiful in 
the variety of its vegetation, often with pacayas (Chamaedorea 
Pacaya Oerst) and tree-ferns (Alsophila aculeata Swartz) 
underneath, cover the now broken and hilly lands, on which 
the humus often attains a depth of four feet. Here also is 
found in abundance the Central American rubber tree (Cas- 
tilloa elastica Cerv.). 

In this region the rivers are only navigable by small 
boats. We see here and there houses of lumbermen who 
deal in caoba (Swietenia mahogani L.) and cedar (Cedrela 
odorata L.), or the huts of the Auleros or the extractors of 
rubber. The shores of the rivers become higher, their currents | 
run faster, and their courses are more tortuots. Very soon 
points are reached where even canoes must be left behind. 
The alluvial soil long ago gave place to laterite, a reddish 
clay of great fertility. The forest now becomes still higher 
and darker and its trees straighter. Innumerable creeks 
cross the valleys and cafions. Very often the naked por- 
phyrous and melaphyric rocks of the mountains are seen, 
sometimes also the basalts, trachytes and andesites of older 
formations. Here the temperature is milder and during the 
night; it ig rather cold. In the morning there are fogs, and 
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in the afternoon frequent showers and thunder storms occur, 
In this region grow the caoba, cedar, ron-ron, almendro, ' 
posan, lagarto, palo de arco, plomo, laurel, as also rubber 
and hurfireds of other kinds of trees and useful plants. 

The same region furnishes abundant nourishment to hun- 
dreds of birds; to the beautiful quetzal and other Trogonide 
of equally brilliant and metallic plumage; to the different 
lapas (Ara) and other Psittacide of elegant exterior; to the 
oropendola (Ostinope Montezuma) remarkable for its hang- 
ing nests; to the toucans (Rhamphastide); to the ocos or 
pavones (Crax, Meleagris, Penclope and Oreophasis); and an 
immense number of small birds. In this region dwell also 
large numbers of monkeys, jaguars, cougars and other wild 
cats, the tapirs, the jabali and peccary, the guardatinaja 
(Calogenis paca), the pisote (Nasua socialis), the oso real 
(Myrmcecophaga), the pere2ozo (Cercoleptes), the pericoligero 
(Galictis barbara), the huatusa (Dasyprocta), various deers - 
(Cervus) and many other animals. | 

oon the dividing line is reached. From a region of 
cloudy ahd rainy skies we come suddenly upon one of sun- 
shine, from the virgin forest to an ocotal (pine forest) and 
roblares (forests of oaks), , ” 

As the dividing mountain range is abruptly broken, so 
are the changes of climate and vegetation. The change from 
a virgin forest to an ocotal is often so sharply marked that the 
border line between them can be distinctly traced and even 
measured off, as with a surveyor’s chain. 

There is as great difference in climate and vegetation as 
there is in the landscape. We left on the other side the 
immense but uniform, evenly covered and slowly descending 
slopes of the Andes. Here before us we have a chaos of 
mountains, hills, valleys, plains, lakes, volcanoes, etc,, which 
represent one of the greatest of terrestrial convulsions. Near 
by we seem to behold a solidified furious.sea; further down 
we observe the vast plain with splendid lakes, and then the 
majestic line of volcanoes, whose summits generally wear a 
cap of clouds; still again we see the cities, towns and villages 
built on the shores of the lakes, on the slopes of the moun- 
tains and on the plains of Leon and Chinandega. Finaltv. 
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beyond this water-shed of two great oceans, lies the vast 
Pacific. 

Analyzing this wonderful panorama, we see around us. 
a number of high mountains, like those of Matagalpd& Jino- 
tega, Datanli, Pantasma, Apanase and others, the sides of 
which bear the fertile character of the Atlantic slopes. We 
see them also largely cultivated with coffee, corn, etc., and, 
although they are partly beyond the dividing line, being high 
they still receive the moisture of the other region, which 
comes up through the river valleys that break through the 
main dividing chain. It might here be said that all the large 
rivers rise beyond this main dividing line, except the Blue- 
fields and those south of that. 

The character of the country changes, as has been already 
mentioned, very suddenly toward the terrace lands. Here the 
mountains are covered with pines and lower down with oaks 
(robles). There are pine forests, as for instance near San 
Rafael, which are over 30 miles in length and about 6 miles. 
in width, and crossed by.a number of rivers. The pines often 
"mingle with the oaks, although the oak prefers a better soil. 
These trees cover the lower sides of the mountains and the 
slopes at their feet. 

Looking down on the table-land we see a great number 
of basalt and andesite circles of considerable extent, in whose- 
centres are large grassy plains on which grow, here and 
there, the jicaro (Crescentia Cujete L.) tree, covered with epi- 
phytes (air plants) and parasites, which gives the landscape a. 
very singular physiognomy. The terrace lands of Ocotal, 
Jinotega and Esteli present for the most part treeless Ilanos,. 
having excellent pastures, which also extend to the hills and 
which remain green when on the lowlands of the lakes or on: 
the isthmus, along the Pacific everything is dry and dead. 

Descending the dividing ridge, now mostly covered with- 
pines and oaks, we note that the virgin forests have ceased, 
and we are more in the region of rocks and scenes of vol- 
canic energy. 

Everything around shows the proximity of the vol- 
canoes which did such tremendous work further down. The 
mountains and hills are no more clad with dense forests, as. 
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on the other side. Only here and there are seen small islands 
_of forest trees and two narrow strips of lower trees along the 
banks of the ‘rivers which flow to the lakes. The ligneous 
vegetation consists more of matorrales (low trees and bushes), 
and there are more grassy than wooded lands. 

Coming down to the Ilanos of the first terrace we find 
them often surrounded by roblares. The plains are broad, 
but mostly swampy, forming the so-called jicarales. They 
have a dark clay soil in which in summer time tremendous — 
fissures open. As they are covered with grasses they are used 
for pasturage, and only for agriculture where a creek has 
mixed the clay with sand. The hills and mountains are stony, 
but covered with oaks and matorrales and small trees, like the | 
guayacan, brazil and fustate, which let their leaves fal] during 
the dry season, and also with cacti, agave and bromelia. 
Especially arid are the hills of volcanic ash and the fat plains. 
of the same origin along the lake of Managua. A little 
better, because they have more rain, are the lanos of Chon- 
tales, but there also are jicarales for miles and miles. Their 
hills have open woods and they are also partly cultivated. 

Leaving the slopes of the first terrace and coming down 
to warmer lowlands, we encounter a belt of forest contain- - 
ing numerous species of trees densely covered with vines and 
climbing plants; and now we stand before the lakes. In 
the larger, the Great Lake of Nicaragua, beautiful islands 
are embosomed. The flat lake valley has generally a much 
better vegetation than that of the just described Andean 
slope. The hills are covered with forests and the plains 
contain a great number of potreros, or grassy lands mixed 
in an irregular way with trees and bushes, on which cattle 
browse. Here and there also are jicarales, but, with a few ex- 
ceptions, of less extent than those already described. In many 
places the land is cultivated. The prevailing trees are pochote 
(Bombax macrocarpum K. Sch.), guacimo (Guazuma ulmifolia 
Lam.), guabillo (mga sp.), guanacaste (Enterolobium cyclo- 
carpum Gr.), elequeme (Erythrina corralodendron L.), chilamate 
~ (Ptcus sp), guarumo (Cecropia insignis Liebm.), espino, 
madrofio (Calycophyllum candidissima D. C .), and jocote 
(Spondias lutea L.). The most common plants are a kind of 
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verbesine, a kind of spiranthes and a species of sida.. Very 
- abundant is also the pifiuela (Bromelia), which is generally 
used for fences. a 

Ascending again on the way across the mounfain ridge 
between the lakes and the Pacific, we encounter a change 
in climate. In these higher elevations there is less heat and 
considerably more rainfall than below, probably because the 
range, rising somewhat abruptly, presents an opposing wall to 
the clouds. coming from the east, chiefly through the valley of 
the San Juan River. There is a remarkable difference in the 
rainfall and moisture and in fertility between the lake and the 
Pacific fronts. For this reason the vegetation on the side 
facing the lakes is richer than on the opposite side. For the 
samie reason the coffee tree grows better on the eastern than on 
the western slope. But the quality of this coffee is not equal 
to that. of the Cordillerean region because of a well de- 
fined dry season of many months. As stated in the topo- 
graphical and geological description, these mountains or 
highlands rise to about 3,000 feet, and have been covered to 
a considerable depth, as have all the lands along the line of 
“the volcanoes, with their eruptive material. On the Pacific 
slope there are creeks which run sluggishly for a short dis- 
tance through the gradually descending pastoral and slightly - 
wooded lands to the ocean, which announces its nearness 
with a thunderous noise caused by the breaking of its swell 
into surf. | 

Along the coast the little rivers discharge into swamps, 
and the vegetation is composed mostly of mangrove and 
_ icaco. Here also grow the cocales, though less abundantly 
_ than on the Atlantic side.. Inland jicarales occur in many 
places. In Chinandega are immense swamps facing the Gulf 
of Fonseca. There are also many valuable forests along the 
river courses or depressions. The vegetation of the San Juan 
‘valley belongs to the Atlantic flora, although it is less rich 
and dense in the upper than in the lower part. 

The following tables give an. enumeration of the vulgar 
flames of woods, tannings, dyeings, textile plants, drugs and 
medicines, giims, resins, rubbers, etc. 
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Native Names of Nicaraguan Woods. 
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Acemuno, 

Achote or Achiote. 
Achotillo. 

Aguja. 

Aguja de arras.. 


Aguacate de monte, 


Aguacate colorado. 
Iba. 

Alamo, 

Almendron. 

Almendro negro, 

Algodon. 

Amar gZoso- 


Ahuehué or espayel. 


Alcornoegue. 
ADGHO. 

Anono colorado. 
Arrayan. 

APreno, 
Apasilague. 
Azaharcito, 


Balsa, 

Barttla, 
Balsaino NETO, 
Kalsaumo anitrillo. 
Balsamito. 
Bambayan. 
Baliniilo, 
Barnazon, 
Brazil maciio, 
Brazit, 
Rrnazllillo. 
Barbuseo, 
Burllio blanco. 
Burriguita. 
Brujo. 


(‘noha leonado, 
Caoba, 

(faobu claro, 
Cacahuito. 

Café, 

Caraga, 

Cangrejo. 
Capulin cimarou. 
Capulin. 
Capulin de monte. 
Canilla de venado. 
Cascnucehigue. 
CAYATLA, 

Carajia negro. 
Caplrote, 
Cascarilla. 
Cacalojoche. 
Capirote, 
Cachito. 
Caimito. 

Camiva or copaiba. 
' Cdeao mico. 
Cacao. 

Carbon, 
Canelon, 

Canelo amarilic. 
Canela. 
Caiinienil, 
Cainpeche, 
Caulote. 

Cedro espino. 
Cedro real. 
Cedro comun. 
Cedro caoba. 


Cedaro. 
Cedro macho. 
Cerito., 
Cedron. 
Cerlllo, 

Cera vegetal. 
Ceiba. 


Ceibills. 
Cenizarg, 
Cedrillo. 
Chiquirin. 
Chile, 
Chilillo blanca. 
Chiliio amarillo. 
Chilama., 
Chaperno blanes, 
Chaperno hegra. 
Chaperno. 
Chirlmoya. 
hilamate, 
Chilamatillo. 
Chilea, 
Chocomiecs. 
Chocoyo macho. 
(‘hocoyo henpra, 
Chocollito. 
Chicharron, 
Chinameca, 
Chichipate. 
Chaparrorn . 
Cidra. 
Cincho. 
Cincoya. 
Clirvelp, 


Ciruelo de monte. 
Clerueltilo. 


Cieaguite. 
Cortés macho. 
iortés colorado, 
Cortés. 
Cortés negro. 
Cornizuelo. 
Coyote. | 
Coyolto, 
Coyol. 
Conmoje. 
Copalchi. 
opal, 
Copalchiton, 
Cocobola. 
(oro. 
Cordoancillo, 
(opel, 
C‘ornalito. 
C'oroZzo, . 
{‘ojou de mieo. 
Crucecito, 
Crulumate, 
Cutura, 


Iragonero, 
Durasnillo, 


Ebano. 
Elequenie, 
Flequemiilto, 
Eneino. 

Eapine negro. 
Espino blanca, 


Hspino de playa. 


Iispine santo. 
Espino macho. 
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Espluo verde. 

, espabel, 

Escobillo Blanes. 

Escobillo de patio, 

Escoblilo amarillo. 

Kscoblllio ocre, 

Esquisito. 

Estorague or liquid- 
Ambar 

Flor blanca. 

Flor amarilla. 


Flor de Nacastape. 
Fruto negre. 
Funera. 

Frijoiillo. 


Garrobo. 
Gavilan. 
Goma. 
Granadiilo. 
Granadlllo amarilio. 
Granadilio blanes. 
Granadillo negro. 
Granada. 
Guachipilin. 
Guapinol, 
(ruanicaste 
rada, 
Guanacaste negro, 
Guaciino de ternera, 
Guselmo blauen. 
Guacime molentilo,. 
(quaciine negro, 
Guacinmo amargo. 
fzuacimo dulce, 
Guanguero. . 
Guacuci, 


colo- 


| Guandbana. 


(7uaTUume, 
Guaysabe de monte, 
Gueyabo. 
(ruayacan, 
(ruayacan amarillo, 
Guache, 
(suaje, 
Gua billo. 
(uarabilic, 
Gulliguiste., 
druiliguiste 
riile, 
C:uiscoyol, 
Guitarrero. 
(rultito, 
Gausenurue, 
(utta-percha, 
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Higueron. 
Higo. 


Hoje aucha. 
Hoja chigué. 
Hoja menuda, 
Hoja tostada. 
Hoja pendolla. 
Hombre grande. 
Huilihuiste. 
Huesito, 
Huacal. 
Huseneo. 
Fuartlung. 
Huache or guache, 
Huelenoche, 
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Hule, 
Huevro de burro, 


icaco. 

Trarosa, 

Iraroso bacina. 
Irarosa amarilla, 
Fril, 

Travol. 

Tlamo. 


Jaboncillo. 
Jazua or Liligusitil 
or Guaitil. - 


Jenlecero. 
Jobo, 

Jocote jobo. 
Jocote fraile. 


Jocote verde, 
Jocote negro. 
Jocote, 

Jc omico, 
Jelinjoche montés, 
Jicaro montés. 
Jicaro sabanero. 
Jicarito. | 
Junsea cuague, 
Jolla, 
Jinocungue. 


Lagarto., 
Laurel. 

Laurel macho, 
Laurel comun, 
Laurel real. 

- Laurel hembra, 
Laure] negro, 
Laurel blauco, 
Lirio. 
Liguidambar. 
Limon. 
Limoncilie, 
Liston. 

Lima. 

Leche, 

Leche atonrilla, 
Liema de huevo, 
Matapiojo. 
Madrono colorado. 
Madrofio. 
Madroflo negro, 
Madern negro. 
Madre cneaa, 
Muangie oscuro. 
Manzle blanco, 
Marafion. 

Mano de Jeon. 
Mano de tigre, 


‘L. Mango. 


Mailuche. 
Maria. 
Manteca. 
Machalagulste. 
Majagua. 
Manzano, 
Manzano de roan, 
Manzano blanco. 
Matngpalo montés., 
. Matapalo amarillo. 
Matapalo negro. 
Masorqguillo. 
Maquengue or Ma- 
ketigue, — 
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Matasano. 
Mascobo., 
Marango, 
Mucuelizo, 
Manchon, 
Mamey, 
Melon. 
Melero, 
Mito, 

Mora. 
Morisco. 
Moran. 
Moroporfin, 
Morilla. 
Muifeca, 
Mufieco blaneo. 
Muscunahiste, 
Muerto, 
Murcielago. 
Muchuguiste, 


Nacascolo. 
Nambar exeelsior. 
Nambar, 
Naranjo blanco. 
Naranjo dulee. 
Nance, 

Naucite, 
Nantite agrio. 
Nancigui. 
Nispero. . 
Nispero montes, 
Nifio muerto, 
Nogalilla. 
Negro. 

Negrito. 


Cteota, 

Ocotillo, 

Ojoche macho, 
Ojoche miuarillo. 
Ojoche eomun.  * 
Olivo silvestre, 


Pacarn, 

Palo de carbon, 
Palo dé@ sangre. 
Palo de arco. 
Palo de cache. 
Palo «de lecnoe. 
Pato de ptedra. 
Talo percha. 
Palo de zapo. 
Palo de rosa, 
ale de sebo. 
Patkaneo, 


Pan or palo de pan. 


Patacon or raecun. 
Papayvo montéa, 
*aralso, 
Papuiturre, 

Facica. 

Panama. 

Pastor, 

Patnaste, 

Papaya. 

Pastores, 

Paluwia real. 
Padre »y Madre. 
Petne de mico. 
Pimienta de monte, 
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Piedra. ‘ 
Pipilacho, 
Piofillo. 

Pino. 

Pijiballe, 
Piatanilla, 
FPlome. 

Iochote amarillo. 
Pochate, 
Pochotillo, 
Fozol, 
Poroporo, 
Dosan. 
Poponjoche. 


QGuebracho amarillo, 

Guebracho negro, 
nNebracho coldrado 
or Sare. 

Quesillo. 

Quinn blanca. 

Quina negrs. 

Quisaré blanco. 

Quiriquis. 

QWulta ¢calzon. 

Quitacalzon negro, 


Reseda. 

Hoble esplno, 
Roble, 

Ronron, 

Eonron colorado. 


Salama. 

Sarna. 

Sauce, 

Ssangredo. 

Bangre de drago or 
Sangregrado. 

Sin Sebastian. 

Sanh Juan, 

Sapotillo. 

Sasafraz. 

Sietecuero, 

soncollo, 

Sombra de ignana. 

Sopllote, 

Sota caballo, 

Sonsapote. 

Suite. | 

Suncho, 


Talalate., 
Tamarindo, 
Tamarindo 
pelo. 
Tatascame, 
Tapabotija, 
Tamascon. 
Taleacao. 
Tabaquillo., 
Tarai. 
Tecunamajuche, ~ . 
‘Tempisque. 
Tepajon. 
Tempate, 
Teton. 
Tiocuaje. 
Tiguilote, 
Toro. 
Toronja., . 
Tololo macho, 


terclo- 
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yg ualtt or jagua. 
Ufa de gavilan. Yolillo. 


Tololo Vara blanea. | Zapote, 
Tres os. Vara de alealde. Zapote mico, 
Trigre. Vaina de espada. Zopilote, 
Troton , Vainillo negro. Zontol,. 
usa, | Vainillo colorado, ZaLguayan. 
Zorro. 
Tra, Yema de huevo. Zapotiile. 
Ujuste. | 
! | 
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Native Names of Nicaraguan Tannings and Dyeings. 




















Achiote, dyeing. Chape#rro, tanning. 
Afill or Jiquilite, dyeing. 
Aguacate, tanning, Guatuco, dyelng. 





Mora, dyeing. 
Castenequeme, dyeing. 














Cachito, tanning. Nascascolo, dyeing and tanning. 
Corteza roble, tanning. | 
Corteza elequeme, dyeing. Ojo de Venado, dyeing. 
Corteza nancite, tanning and 
dyeing. Palo Brazil, dyeing. 
Corteza chichipate, tanning. 
Corteza encino, tanning. | Sacatinta, dyeing. 
Corteza guanacaste, tanning. Sangre dedrago, dyeing. 1 
Corteza mangle, tanning and | | 
dyeing. Yuquilla, dyeing. 
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Native Names of Nicaraguan Gums and Resins, Rubbers, Vegetable 
Wax, Balsams. 
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Balsamo ¢amiyar, iscanal, gum, 
Balsamo liquidambar. 
Balsamo copaiba. Jobo, gum. 

_ Brea, resin. Jocote, gum, 


Cachito, gum. - 
Cedro, gum. Liquidambar, resin. 


Cera vegetal, vegetable wax. Malecajaco, gum, 


Mangle, gum. 
Espino blanco, gum. Marango. gui. 


Nopal, gum-restn. 


Goma tuno, gutta-percha. 
Hule, rubber, Trementina, turpentine. 








Native Names of Nicaraguan Textile Plants. 


Anono ¢olorado. 
Burilla. 


Cabulla. 

Canilla vegetal. 
Ceibo. 

Coco. 
Chupamiel. 


Guaruine. 
Escablila. 
Juneo, 


Majagua. 
Mastate. 
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Albaharca. 
Alchuca., 
Apasote, 
Almapola. 
Ajenjo. 
Artemisia. 


Barba de viejo. 
Barba de cerro. 
Bosco. 

Borraja. 

Bellisima. 
Burriquita. 

Bejuco de San Juan. 
Bejuco de pita. 
Rejuce de sarding, 
Bejuco del hombre. 
Bejuco del diablo. 
Bejuce de papamiel. 
Bejnce de perro, 
Bejuco de copelito. 


Bejuco de vergatoro. 


Bejuco de corralisu. 
Beljluco de picamano, 
Reluce blanca, 
Bejuco caribe. 
Bejuco hofachigue. 
Bejueco negro. 
Bejuco del amor. 


Canchalagua. 
Caascarrilla. 
Cafia de cuajichote. 
Canutillo. 
Capitaneja. 
Canjura. - 
Cafiafistula. 
Cardo santo, 
Carao. 
Cabello de angel. 
Cebollin. | 


Mosote. 
Macume, 
Majaguillo. 
Maguey. 


Paja de jipijapa. 
Paima de sonibreros, 
Pelne de mica. 

Pita. 

Pifinelsa. 


Platano. 


Soneollo. 


| Tule, 
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Native Names of Nicaraguan Medicinal Plants. 





Chilmetate. 

Coloquintida. 

ToOrona de cristo. 

Cola de alacran, 

Cola de gallo. 

Cola de lapa. 

Copalchi. 

Cordoncillo. 

Contrayerba. 

Corteza de ceritrina. 
Cortezna de tinte. 

Corteza de pellejo de vieja. 
Corteza de jinocuabo. 
Corteza de fruayacan. 
Corteza de balsamo negro. 
Corteza de laurel macho. 
Cortezsa de quebracho blanco. 
Corteza de liqnuidambar. 
Cnenulmeea, 

Culantro silvestre. 


Flequeme or poroporo. 
tneldo, 

Escobilla. 

Escorzonera. 

Espadlllo. 


Flor de sauca, 
Flor de pledra. 
Flor de pechote. 
Friega plato. 


Grama. 
Guaruing. 
Huansima, 

Hoja de buey. 
Hoja de piedra. 
Hoja sen. 
Huistamate. | 










Jenciana. 


Juaniqgama, 
Leche de perro. 


—_,- 





Lengua de ciervo. 
Lengua de pajaro. 


Llanten. 


Malva commun. 
Malva silvestre. 


Manzanita. 


Méona blanca. 


Moradita. 
Morazan. 
Moroparin. 


Nagnupate. 


Ojo de renado. 


Orérana, 


Orostis negro. 


Orostis. 


Pico de pato, 
Pico de pnjaro. 


PijivaHe. 
Poligala. 
Polipodio. 


Quelite. 





Afindoll. 
Algodon. 


Cacabuite. 


Cardosanto. 


Chan, 
Caco, 
Corazo. 
Culantro, 


ANIS. 


hile, 
Cormlnino. 
Culantro. 


Enelda. 


Quina blanes. 





| 
| 
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Native Names of Nicaraguan Medicinal Plants—Continued. . 


Cr $e 


Raiz de cuasquite, 
Kalz de la corona. 
Raiz de la estrella. 
Raiz de cuculmeca., 
Raiz de cereug, 
Raiz de picamono. 
Ruda. 

Ruibarbo, 


Saporol, 

Saivia. 

Sacate limon. 
Semilla de aroma. 
stemprevira, 

Sin verguenza. 
Suelda con suelda. 


Tapate. * 
Papa botija. 
Tempate. 


Uva montes. 


| ¥itamo., 
5 


“atlver, 


+ Yerba té, 


Aarza mora. 

ZAarza negrn, 
i Aarza commun, 
Aarzniparrilla. 
Aorrilic. 





Higuerillo or Rieino. 
Huiscoyol. 


Lino. 
Melon. 
Pifion (Jatropha), 


Native Names of Nicaraguan Spices. 


Gengibre. 


Mejorana, 
Mostaza. 


Fimienta. 
Vainilla, 
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IV’. 


POPULATION. 


Nicaragua is politically divided into 12 departments, 3 
comarcas, 2 districts and I10 municipalities, with 108 juris- 
dictions, as follows: 


—_—_——— — 














a 
| & | d 
Department. a a a & 3 
3 | : = : 3 da | # a 
Ma | ry oO et be bie rai 
1. |Managna ..... detcuwavcevens 7 1 > | 4 9 16 42,460 
@, [Mmaaya, ... ee cc cece ecene eyes 8 ! 2 2 4 4 15 83,869 
$8. |Granada..... su taeeuaneee tan 4 2 ve 2 g 9 18,938 
4. CALARG occ ste cee seers sccues 6 2: 1] 3 4 11 | 18,545 
G. |RRAvag.....ceecernanas saseees 8), 2 5 3 6 42 26, 
G. {LOOM . cc. sere ae nenaceraene 9 ; 1 8 5 27 61 87,772 
7. |Chinandegs .. cvsaenesss:| 10 | @ I 7 $] 19 34,614 
8. |Chontales ..a.sccecses. peseses! 13 4 2 7 16 122 40,88 
9, Matapalpa ...sccecccnecerses 7 2 a4 6 i §5 29, 
10. iJinotegn ......00, rs ee Ps 1 4 SI 97 $7,688 
1}. (Nueva Begovin, ...c00..c.ee- 18 | a 16 v7 184 $2, 
13. | ‘Dratete f Prinsapol | 
18. trict o nzapolca 
14, District of Siquia coe] 9 a ‘ 52 16,541 
15. iComs rea, Rio Grande 
' 46. j|Comarca, Cabo de Gracias & 
|Digg es cseevccaeeccecseee ' .. | 30 .. | 4,000 
17. |Comarca, San. 3 uandel Norte.| 12 2 3 ‘ss o 2,000 





‘The following table gives the cities of Nicaragua with - 
their populations; first of the city itself, and second with its 
jurisdiction included. These data are found in the statis- 
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tical office and in the memorial prepar€a by the Nicaraguan 
Department of Gobernacion (Interior): 


— + — en Perr 77 1 ee . 





. : 4 | 3 Ifa. Commercial 
ans, apartment. Be 1 F Piste] sy ities. 
& [a esis 

















Med artes eceeses Looms. ses...-++-| 65,000/4,57041]101..|. | 49,964 RR Sta°n PO 



















Managua ........... Managua ......., 29,000 3,000°55) 7) 2i13i....., eport.| * 
Masaya ...........,,Magaya ......... 15,000] -...[88) 6| 1! 2715,850 RR Sta'n | 
Chinandega ~eaev.-, Chinandega ..... 12,620 2,588 $2) BI. f4i 18,070 A.R.Sta'’n.) 
*Granada.........,. Granada .....,...| 9,086 4,493/21) 5! 7) 5] 11.493 éLakeport.| 
Jinotepe ......,... Carnzo...,....... 6,500) 476,19) 83) 1! 5] 7,210).......... ‘¢ 
piutelds .......... Zelaya..........,| 5,000) 682/19).-|. 11 Seaport. |‘! 
Diriamba,....... ...|Carazo........... 4,500 908,22; 2| 3) 2] 5.010/..... aceve|] 7 
Jinotega ......, reve Dinotega......-..1 4,895! Fo7K4g 4:23 10 11,742)...... 2... “" 
Hi Viejo.,......,.... Chinandega re 4,021] 131/25) 5) al 3 6,152 R.R.Sta'n.| * 
Masatepe ........,. Masaya ..........| 4,000} 1 joe 8)..[ 2] 4,850).....000,- he 
Chichigalpa.........! Chinandega ..... 3,813) 875 32), ./..1 4 4,145 B.R.Bla'n,| “ 
Rivas ....cccr.. 00. Rivageoess so. | 3,800)1,570/..|..|..|t8/ 11,000/R.R Stan | 
Matagaipa......., .-|Matagalpa ......./ 3,683 | 350) 81 14,878) wo... aaa Mf 
Boaco ......25....., jChontales.. .....| 2,796] 262/11! !../18 14,000) .acasecee| fF 
Juigalpa .......... Chontales.....-., 2,000) 150/11) 1) 4/ 6| 5,8641.......... “ 
Nandvime ........../Granada......... 2,500) 604/10; 1/1) 4: 8.019)...... 0.00) 
MretAPB coe eee. Matagalpa .....-j 1,795 143) 6 2) 9! 5] B,687}.........0) 
Esteli ....-......0.. Jinotega, ......./ 1,683 208,12! 21 9131/13 287/......,...| % 
Ocotal ..... deen. Nueva Sagovia...| 1,680) 288'13/ 1|_. 2) L73Ol......--.- " 
Corinte ............ Chinandega....., 1397) we. [..] ef. | dae ¢Seaport. | 
Bomote ....... «+++ Nueva Segovia.../ 1,924) 169/10 1 12Zi28} 6,406)..........] #* 
San Juan del Norte .'5 Juan del Norte! 1,166; -...j..]..197] 3) 2.000 Seaport, “ 
Rama. -.........., Siquia® ...... teas 825 FBZ). lt dec eeeuteessaes, “ 
ACOVAPA..........,. Chontalea.,...... 600; 10310) 1] 2/12! 23801... aa | fF 
La Libertad ........ Chontules.,...... 741) .. e+] Li 7| 3,162].......... “ 
Ciudad America,,...'8. Juan del Norte! oth} alee ‘ 
San Juan del Sur,... Rivas............ ad 4 “ 








* This number must be an error, +1 city; town. {2 towns. § Also R R. Station, 
Vleity. iComarca, “District. . 


The towns (Villas) of Nicaragua, following the same 
official sources of information, are as follows: | 





| ila, Jurisdiction, 









































oF | of 
i a) od | . 
Name, /Department. iy S| 2 SCE & |Commercial Facilities. 
| [|  Rajs 82) & 
oo Tee ef oe CO  —— 
| 
La Paz....... ‘Leon eee aces 6.001300. 1... --; +: /R.R, Sta, [Post Office. 
Nagarote.....; Managua eae 3,000) 500) 26 | Ziesfaede. oon “f 
San Marcos. .'Carazo .......| 2'600'138| 14 Vid) di..| 3,000)............ 7” 
Belen.........:Rivag........| 2,400)...|49; 2; 2] 21 1) 4330 reteetasanae “ 
Alta Gracia..; © 1,......! g'oggl |" 13) ; 2| 8).-; 3,000/ Lakeport. - 
La Victoria ..|Masaya ...... 2,000! 22). 2) 407 3]..] 3,400)........,... " ° 
a. Tipitapa...., Managua..... 1,500 38, Cie Foe pea ee ee eT Tre * 
g Nindirl....../Masaya.......| 1500178! 7]. |° 7/917 2,200/R, R. Sta. ts 
Ban Jorge..../Rivas........| 13g2l...7 9/07/01) 919 200; Z 
Buenos Ayres} ‘oi... 996/254) 16] 1). .) 3]. .|°1,500/........00.. “ 
El Jicaral....{Leon......... 800) 98, 9! 1) BF 4l..) Tegal. oor “ 
Santa Rosa...) ......... 700/222: G 1.15/18!..| 4,688).........000) 
Potosi.... ... Rives -......) 65/1612) 1.) 7. 1,667) ....0...006. “ 
Camoapa.....;Chontales....| 580; 5/10 1. 12)..f 2,229 22... + 
Comalana.... a voee{ 0 4H) 56) Bf 1!..) OF.) 2789). ‘ : 
La Trinidad. .|Jinotega....,. 212) 7911) 223/16. .| 3,204). ....0 “ 
Realejo ...... iChinandepa. . Bee feele bff we lean ewes eer eateneny oe eeees 
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The villages (Pueblos) of Nicaragua, as officially stated, 
are as follows: 







































































j {4 ! = ‘Juriadic'n, | 
| | & ae VR | 
Name. , Department. | & SE Sidi ms Commer’! Facilities. 
: i —saRe8 a | 
| 
Subtiava. ........- [Neon me eeeeeaee } 8,000... sade [es seossle R, Sta.| P.O 
El Sauce,..... seas ss oee real FKP SOO TR! 1/15) dig gov! wo... if 
Teustepe........... Managua ......) 4,000) 83! 8) 1i-.]..)....c [eee eeeues te 
@LICR... ee cee ee @COM ....ee.- ree] 3,000) 250/34) 1 614,327 etcaae rf 
Diriomo .........5. GTanada....... 3,000/727 6G] Tjseleeiycaes dee ea 
San Rafae) del Sur.|Managua......| 3,000/138/11! |. .1..i....01......0.., " 
La Concepcion.....)Masaya........ | 2,000). ..)..'../--| 4S BOOL.. esc. eeee re 
Nandasmo...2.....) {ceases j 1,500)...] 6; 1!..) 11.6501........, “4 
Santa Teresa......./Carazo..... pens; 1,500!226118 li..| 3I2,050) .....0... a 
Catarina. . ....... Masaya ........ 1,949]...5..)., ob ADALO) eeu, “ 
Diria..... caoeseeee- (GTACAGE........ 1'37317001. »(LA26) 2. ceeae, a 
Somotillo......... Chinardega... "| 10511426981 5 412,464.00. cess as 
Quezalguaque,....,./Leon wevae wss---| 1,000'202 s| 2. -} St AG5/R. R, Sta.) 
Tisma..........,.../Masaya....,...! 1,000! 1200) ......00.. “ 
Terrabona........., Matagal a, ....! 996} 5 3 tl'4 si2/gosl. 11... “ 
Villanueva........./Chinandega.. : 9981195)11) 1 3]. 11,498 wanes “ 
SébAcO.... 20.0005. Matagalpa......; 850! 70] 9) 1} 3it4la'se7| ..... bee ‘ 
Muymuy........... Hertel 810) &7| 7) 1: 7| Sl4.89u}.......... ¢ 
Mateare...... ...../Managua......) 800) 40) 9) 1). fe pls. u 
Tola ......4.. beeen fivas pete eens p  BOU leafs tes teee ar lace eaweeas ‘f 
| ACHUAapA. 6.2... (Deen. 1.00... B00) 32) 9! | BIR 207 wk re 
Posoltega ......., Chinandega... TOSI1Bal G 1] 4/1. 205'R. R. Sta.| P, &. 
El Rosario.,....... Carazo...... 675! 60/10) 1)..|. 120. ls. “ 
Pappas Lee esaeee Matagalpa..... i; #2100) 11: 11 3 ‘1 1,412 eon e wean ‘ 
bie seuee ATAZO,.... os, ore ee es ee ne " 
Moyogalpa weeeeas |REVER.. kek, 600)...:29]_,) 2) 3:1,712! Lakeport, “ 
San Pedro .... --..jJChinandega.... 513)...1 0.) Beet, es re ve 
Sto. Tomas......... " -.+.{ 10). ae 4). ./1. 205] 0... ..cc.] ec caeee 
Ban Franciseo...... " | B06. fs] Bt. a 94 re Pe 
Limay ...... ..+eee-|Nueva Segoyia,! 508/108 91 1 9|19|1°309 Lakeport cee eneee 
Pueblo Nuevo .....) 0"! “s | 600/106) 9 1/11/10 051} * |w.u., . 
San José. 2... -eee. (Chontaleg...... 500) 40)..]..]..:18/£,999 Ob aees ae 
La Concepclon.,.... a DOOP le] le leelasccclevseecwcaalracuaawe 
Momot ombo,,.....|Managua...... BOO]... “| | edacleaees rae Sts P. 0, 
Ban Carlos ....... - (Chontalea ...,.. 459 safe tee|.. 3 739) Riverport., P. 0. 
San J'n deCincoPinon Chinendega . 426)... ).0) 2.1 7. | oe wane 
Ban Rafsei del Norte|Jinotega ........ 412|.00 " 1} 6; 8i4,000).......... | P.O, 
Pueblo Nueve....... Rivas .......... M26) -- [oe fe elie lesl ec eacfewnanscecs tnbecees 
ed): Se Nueva Segovia..{ 428 40] 10} 1) Ti. ./1,597)...-...... | eecees 
San Isidro,...... -.-.[dimotega........|  390/.../ 9/..) 4) 6 2019)...,.. P. 
San Miguelito,....,.|Chontales....... 290] 70/..| 11..| 2) ‘595;Lakeport,| 
Ban Lorenzo....:.... 370; 4> 2) 2) 7138/B,912).......... ‘ 
La Concordia ....... Jinotega .. 98) 9) 1118] 4/2,086)........., s 
Jicaro.... -_ Nueva Segovia. . R12) 78\12! 1) 2) OL Seti... eee me 
San Pedro de Lovago, Chontales.....,.: 327) 42) 6) 11. ./16/1,824}........ . “ 
Condega........-.., Nueva Segovis. . 256} f2| 9) 4)10/10/3,999/.......... te 
Puerto de Bocny..... Jinotegn ........ ZOO)... f ote. t QBN TAB we cece lees eees 
Dipilto ........48.5. Nueva Segovia..| 244) 86) 8) 1/..1 8 BABi..........| P.O, 
* Ciudad Antigua..... “ fe 224; 60; 6] 1) 5B] g06!.......... " 
San Dionisio........|Matagalpa ......{ 280] 24) 7} 4] 5/..11,83%1,......... “t 
| Telpaneca.....,.....{Nueva Segovia..| 224/208; 8/ 1] 8]. .'4,486).......... “r 
< EI Castillo.......... Chontales ....., zi) safe welaele | -s- .- . Riverport. rs 
' Lae Salinas,......... Hivag........ 200) Dl... .)..f.-l..... (Benport, facissces 
ya asuscuina . ae {Nueva Segovia... 197] 23] 4) 11/.. $11,480, .......... P 0. 
tia re eee eeae 187, 41; G1 a 7, T80L,. .aeeaes * * 
- Macuelizo......... ~| * “4 176 30) 4) 1) 3! 8] 680).......... *. 
Totogalpa........... i “ 127| 89) 812) G..|5,9 Bow... 
'- Sto, Tomag.......... .Chontales....... 126) 3H Bl 1) 1) T2000) .........- ‘. 
Moonte ........:.,.[Nueva Segovia. 118] 43) 7) 1) 4) 4; 893) ...6......) 0 
| Marre wo asec ees eene. 11GB) P4, 8) Fi 2) 6 Bez... ee. a 
. Quilali........ ee nees “ “" 308) 36; 2) 1) 5) 5! T77\.....404-- ‘ 
. Bte. Maria,.........; a ef 66 i 2| 1t..| Bj SIF} ..... cease. ‘“ 
: | 
a 





The principal Valleys (Valles) are, following the list of the 
statistical offices: : 


+ 












































; 
. Department. | Name, Population, | Jurisdiction. 
| | 
Managua...... sere [Sabane Granda............ 300 Managua. 
Sto. Domingo.......0..... 70 “ 
jZaMbrang,.........., vrs 500 “ . 
Sin Francisco del Carniesra! Ho “fF an & 
jTelpochapa........0.0..0,. HG UM ‘ 
CAaraza,......- banees ‘La Conquista.............. 400 'Jinotepe. . 
[Pauea 2) | eM.0 ‘San Marcos, 
| 
Granada .,........, (Loa Islas...... be aeenaee a 446 ‘Granada, 
: Malacatoya,........ sennan, 521 | os 
| 
Rivag......,.... ....(Narmimi....... bee ew eeae 6K) iBelen, 
‘Esquipuzas .......... beens 41200 | Moyogulpa, 
as Pilus,..-......... ueae OU) = Alta Gracia, 
| 
Chontales ........../Cuapa..............-...... | 600 ‘Suigatpa, 
|Betulia.. si... seen reese! FY ' ‘t 
Sti. Rita.......00., beeen i 4¢8 San Lorenzo. 
Morrito..... 0000, ttanweaas a0) Acoyapa, 
El Almendro........, wanes HOO ; i 
‘Radio de ta Legua,........ od 6 eto, Tomas, 
Piedra Pintada..........,, | 441 J uigalpa 
Leom................\Los ARPAAS.. wees eee ae 1560 ‘Leon, 
. Man Nicolas,........5..... HOG Nanta Rona, 
|Salale 2.22... te eeeaes G8 ‘El Sauce, 
Sabana Grande,....... eae revi?) | es 
‘San Antonio..... dene cece HOW “¢ 
eg) one RTT | " 
Chinandega,......., Atoya.......... te teneeees | BO ‘EE Viejo, 
‘Cosegiiina. ... 0.00.06... teal ola rt 
Nueva Segovia......i/8an Lucas...... teeeaee eas G5 Toten, 
CUjO... cece sen eeees meas 0 pa. 
AMACAVBT. 20. e eee eee eae 7o4 Telpanecs, 
Tamarindo, ...0...0..0..,, 418 a 
Vijahual.......eceaee. aay | “ 
Pericon,........ bee naennee 646 “ 
Sto. Domingo.............. T12 * 
Carbonal.. ce... cece ee aes | 722 ‘fe 
Et Covol.........000.0.., | “02 ‘Condega, 
Estanzuela..........202... | S00 \Ksteli. 
Jinotega,...... cass. Santa Cruz,...., teeseeere J604 Esteli, 
Villa Vieja... tteeserees| W451 te 
Potrero Grande,.......... . 420 ee 
|Toumahti..........00, haan 413 | 
APRUOS oo... ee ele eens 543 Jinotega, 
Sta, Maris........ tebe eeee ae | at 
Mancotul..........00000...) oUt} ‘t 
San Esteban.....-......., Aik) +6 
iSisle wo... ren BIL | “4 
lave de Tejera........ _— HOO cr 
[Dantali....... eee — 6b <i 
‘Chahuite Grande y Mojon, | oon | ¥ 
join Antonio.........-.... See 
Vale... eee, Macnee 1300 San Rafael diel Norte, 
San Gabriel....... Oe erreen EGS | ‘4 “ 
Sabana Grande........ tees 404 | ae 
‘Guadatupe.........506,,.. | ad6 Matagalpa 
‘El Hono......... vues eeeen, 862 | wt 
|Guasqua li maten en aes hae Bite ‘* 
‘Eas Cafita,..... wee neaeeee 6 + 
(Bamulali..............000. 4) i * 


oo 


Department. 


JinotegH.....- 


=e * eee 


| 


eeavaas -MDAERZANO..., 


[GIT . oe eee ee eee neeuaes 
iY uc! 

Ocotal ........ 

mat Pablo..... 

Limones . 

;Molino Norte........ 
Apante 

‘Liane Grande 

([WROIUH, eee eee ee eee eee 
JucilapaA arriba........-- a 
JUMAM]UL. ....+-, 

Guyiligua 

Agua cahente 

Canvrejal ..seaeeeeaes 

#1 Ojoche .. 

iMal Paso....... 

‘San JarSnime 

El Potrero 


eos oe 


Population. 


a4 
ist 
a8 
382 
Bo4 
aio 
B15 
BE) 
DBZ 
a(4 
B66 
447 
670 
50) 
SHH} 


Ti 


Jurisdiction, 


Matagalpa F 
te 


- 
| 
| Ci 


ta 


E ts 
“Muyuni y. 
i ah 


Lé 


ah 
i 


| 
= 
| 
' 


ae 





Principal Cascrics as enumerated in the official docu- 























ments: 
: po 
Department. Nime | Population, | Jurisdiction. 
1 I 
Masaya...... ceeee es /NOrOMe@...- - eae wee necaee’ 4%) |Masaya. 
Thos Trapiched.....ceseeeee 1000 ‘La Victoria, 
Monte Redondo .........0- ew) | . 
Poatrerd...... ee beeeeanneee S00 NETLGITE, 
PST) UAT -p ace eae a reas eee 1200 ‘La Concepcion, 
CAyYaAzO....-eaeee «(Los Potrerillog .. cc. ec. eae Si} iSta. Teresa, 
RAVAG.. . eccecees ese: LOR COLrroS- ccc cgeneeccces | 12900 | Rivas. 
Tas Piedras... .cceenceaees| G0 a 
WOlaCluzZ....- cece cease 1000 He 
Hl Rosario. ....seeeeee eee 800 6 
+ |Popagnapia......,-e.05 weeel 1000 a 
La Puebla. ...-..---, eens 1400 1 RE 
La Chocolata......c.ee eee 3K) ‘ 
Chontalea.........../San Marcos... ..s.eseees oe! 461 [Juigalpa 
San Buevuaventura.......+ 1693 Boaco, 
Boacod Viejo. ..--ca aca denee $21 | 44 
El Tule....ccccsssceseeseep = BB? # 
Se, 576 #1 * 
Qlama ...e..ee ieawen eens 433 | * 
il Rodeo a ee ee a tebaeeae i26 I “ 
Saguatepe.:...-.006. beans 43 , * 
Vejuid. .. ee cea aee ne ee eens! 413 | rf 
Cerro Largo ..- cece ee eee | oie j * 
Sunita ERGs... a cece eee eee 951 ; . 
PYWGPIUCH «ee eee eae | R40 
Poso de Lijas......sseee ees! 416 ; we “ 
Tasagua y Aguasen........) 1800 |, 
Fruta de pat. .....4., anaes! 101K) La Libertad, 
El Jocote .  .saysceseaaees 420 Comalapa. 
JLa Montanita...,-. --- sae sil} ‘* 
“ Oasas Disnersas “......., 492 4 
Montatin....-.....2-: ween oi} San Jost. 
Moritefrenco ....cerseneessl 386 \Snn Lorenzo. 
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Department, Name. Population Jurisdiction, 
| 
ChontMes dew meesnes fueblo Viejo. saesace caenee Sto. Temas. 
ee ee as ee a ae ee | a4 























|) Tololar..... banueee a agucee Leon, 
Los Lechecugog. ,......0e.. * 
Paso Benito ......0eccesues ‘Telica. 
Salibre.. 2. wate e ewe e ener {| #4 
Chinandega........./8an Benito............ teas Chinandegs. 
Ste. Barbara ..secaneeecacs la 
Nueva Segovia ..... Agua Buena ............., Somoto, 
Las Sabanas..... cece eee eas j_ ‘ 
Ducuali..... ete ea eeaeeee ‘Palacaguina 
Jocota,....sae, aveauenaeen Fé 
ZAP OLE . ee | ttt tram ate ; st 
Jinotegsa ...aeees r++ LAPUA. tea paeenes buueee BO "Esteli. 
Potrerillos .... sesescecsas ae pit 
|Bocay abajo........eseeees 350 = ' Puerto de Bocay, 
| | 
BQ Uda. .-+ ce ceee ese BIO MicO.. eee ses eweeeeees 342 Rama, 
. j I Bhat ewph eke wraaae 342 | 
‘Gorn Island. -...... Gre: it Corn Tsland......... GOD Bluefields. 
Little Corn Taland......... S00 bi 


| 
GobernacionCuicuina Cuicuina.........eeeeeese. BAK) | 
| Wany. cece c a ccaeecucnaeee 300 | 

BIUDD.. cee esse seeenacsas | 

1 

| 

| 


7 Tunkey..... be eee ene eeraae 400 
Laguna de Perlus . Laguna de Perlas........-5 422 








- 
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Department, Name. | Population, | Jurisdiction 
Managua ........--. Laurel Galan...........- 25) ! 
‘|La Micw....0 0. tenes ) a0 
San Benito.,...... tae eel 20M) | 
ee Obraje..... seeeaenaes | 1k} 
Masaya .....-. teres ./Veinte Cuatro, peanees wane | / BO ‘Tisma 
. Taos Altos . ser aweaae Pi Masaya, 
‘NOLOWE,.. ccc eece ee eee 49 Catarina, 
[PACAYM... -.scceeeeeeeees 21 “i 
CATAZO. «00s vesees ses (Gk APMOALA.. 2... e panes, 150 Diriambe. 
Buena Visth..ec..cesene | 100 ee 
Granada .......-.405 Panaloya . be ceaneveecees | 228 Granada, 
Ta Oriila.. 2. eee cee 220) Nandaime, 
LOS COCOB. .cceeecen eras 118 . (Granada, 
Ee: 85 “ 
Sarita Clara.........e0 282 te 
Eii Arroyo ....... geeees | 153 Diria. 
apatera..... trae anes | 64 ‘Granada. 
Rivas ..-... se eeceee SANCHOE .. ee eeee care aes 3} ‘Belen. 
Los Angelas .... .... rae 25) {Moyogalpa 
‘San Franeiseo..... . seeeed 250) ‘Alta Gracta. 
Chontales........-..! Liano Gratde...scsesess | 170 yuigatpa, 7 : | 


——— rr rer eS + - 









Department. | - Name. Population. Jurisdiction. 
Chontales,.....+.+.+/Man Pranciged....-..0c:- 230 Boaco, & 
, Sto. Domingo...-..-+0+. 229 La Libertad, 
(Rodeo . Stebh bt Ba wee wea ae ee OK) San Lorenzo. 
San Tidefonso........ as 200 ‘a 
\Reioya eens wereeauaees 119 ‘ 
jLlano Grande. ..ces-ueae Lh at 
\Powoli Dew aba aetenaes 105 ti 
Potrero Grande .....- gene 140 te 
L@OR 2. pees peaee LOS Aarvzalages.scceecesee.t 200 lLeon, 
Los ATCOS....0.0,aaueees : it} El Jicaral. 
Buena Vista..... eepennel| Si “ 
Ban vuan da Dios,.......; 95 at 
El ANCATADAD. w+ +++ +++ 6) 136 ef 
(Ene Pligg, .......00cseues ! 39 Hh 
WER atillo i.e ewe eee : 200} ijsaota Rosa, 
Chaparral ......+0.--54: 3 2(X) “ ‘ 
Daa Deliciag ........0000) 128 “ “ 
‘Real de la Cruz......... | 120 t is 
i\Kl Cuervo....... buruwes 120 *f ié 
El Boqueron. ee reeeunnes | Thi . . 
Gubjalapa.. +--+. eeetee: Fa : t 
| Lol ee ee 
(EL Rodeo 1... 2.00. ceca cee! 2h) “4 ‘ 
VAIEDCID: » os ree essere ee) yard) ‘ “4 
Ban Martin.....-......- 174 ti 7 
7 ih 
Guingajapa......- beeeaee 200 ’ 7 
La Pita .......-ccereaee: 72 t 
Moesitas......... ceneeees oo ‘e 6 
‘Lan Mercede@a,......008- | TH) me Sauce. 
Chinandegs.........(Opieo....... eee e ec eaee | 250 ‘El Viejo. 
Los Mayorgas....se.e-0-! J57 |Posoltega,. 
JIMOCUAMUIG.... eee e eens; 2i2 ‘Somotille. 
Pueblo Vieja......+.5.+5| 102 ‘ 
Los Huatales....00..00s] 164) *é 
El Pilon... ...ce.e.e0e- 1h 44 
EI Obraje. . ee 1 ha ‘t 
Espino seuurees peeeaue veal 149 Santo Tomas. 
OWiItog. .. 0. eee ee ee 203 + te 
30 Ge AM vee sees on 158 ‘ ” 
O ANChO... eae cess " 
Los Araditag......-ee, as 200 San Juan de Cineo Pinos. 
El Zapotes..ecsvcesaaaes 111 s * 
Pare DIE) aa ; ; 
Espino ....as.ssescee ee 101 “ “ 
DACAtOD . ..- seer eeseaee a . 7 
ABIZE ....-- eee nantes! 
Montatia...csecsesarees 160 San Pedro, 
Plan Gravde....see<eres 21D ‘oe 
Ocotillo wo... eee eee! 1A} v4 ie 
pena IED 150 7 7 
FS re baaanaer 
MTalquewal..cssececeuears 83 San Franciseo. 
Rosa ree 181 woe 
Nancital........eeeeee8 ‘ 
La Goncepcion.........- 85 Villanueva 
/ ;Loa Encuentro#...... ane 164 ‘s 
, {Los Achotea sesh Pa - 278 at 
Nuera Segovia .....,/Banta Teresa.......ee0ee! 267 Somato. 7 
| Santa Isabel..........- “j 185 
El) Eepino.....22seeeeees 198 ‘ 
El Angel,.... were - 267 wa 
Voalupe ..caceccseereee 143 “s 
Taiquezal FRE - ee 20 7 
Sta. Hone noeereess ** TTI “ 
. - ee ee ee ee ee | co | 149 ue 
. EL Putroro......2--00es: 194 “s 
a Bia. Barbara... eeee eu 4 
hare Franciaco........... 201 





Department. Name. Population.| - Juriadiction. 
—— a anne 








Nuova Sogovia......|Terrero Grande.........) 218  /Tetogalpa, 
Sto. Domingo.....esa.-- 284 “ 
Sabana Grands,......... 276 ‘ 
VOTAPam oc. cee eke e ane 144 ee 
Cayantti........ bewaweae 146 “4 
Rancho ....... tun saaee 269 Telpaneca. 
Bau FORD. ....ccc reese: 150 “ 
El Suyatal...... paweneee 5S Macuelizo. 
Calabazeras .......606.. 29 co 
Amatillo.. .... 0... 0.065 8T he 
Apansigquel ......ces000. 200 Mosonte. 
Banta AWA.....s..cc0ee 5Y Limey. 
; San Jeromino..... ee eeas 58 “_ 
San Ramon........... we 205 Condaga. 
Ban Diego...asccaencas. 234 “ ‘ 
Santa Rosa ..... teaneae 23% “ 
E] Jocote ........, teases | 224) ‘f 
Motrerillog........04. a 260 ‘ 
Banta Luci& .......- eres 18Z “s 
CUMICG Leia were cae ves 107 He 
Guayucali,............2- 269 “t 
Algodonal ...........2... lit te 
Calptles..........00neee 179 Pueblo Nuevre, 
Mata Palo.......00. eee} 10} “ te 
Para ..... wees tv eueaaes | 137 “ “ 
WPalagua.....cseceeeeas, 16) a “4 
Oofradia., ....e.eneveenas 129 “a a 
Hatiliog. ........ ee earn 277 #A at 
Sabana Grandse.......... 256 feo 
Roble......... dee eebear 11 ee * 
San Francisco..... eeteee 112 + a 
Pefiazeo ...., eeurtamenan 133 “4 ee 
Rio Abajo ...... tteveeae 120 rs a 
Griptl]....eceaaaney aaea 190 Mosonte. . 
Toop AradOm. see csaveccaas 9) ‘ 
Sapote meee nace we 3 “ 
PUulew. we cee eee Ciudad Antigua. 
APAMEO scape eee na cae ‘ 27 ‘ft + 
La Jagua...........- wee 33 «4 “ 
Rapeho. pees cause enas py ut a 
fan Fernando........... 100 “a as 
Susucayan va ewesuaenuas 18 Jicaro. 
Casan Viejas... .e.0...- 148 “ 
El Carbon ee ee ee ee a 190 Jalapa. 
Tostoli.... eae. thee hee 256 ' 
ja Puerta, 02. ceaeecnes : B4 as 
EK] Limon.........., canes 208) us 
El Trapiché............. vai} es 
00) 0) | a Og fe 
Totecosinte.,....,..000:- 211 “ 
E Plantel..... seer cease 101 Murra. 
(Los Poros... ..ccaccaeeeae BT Ke oN 
[Lan Cruces........00.0.. 96 Quilali. te 
(Gartlatii....., bet dawneeee 7 ti 
Jabalies........0ceeeers 129 ae 
|Princheraa,.....e.e.-.0- 83 +4 
Marafional......ecersae: Oy tf 
_ Finotega .........../San Pedro........ aenees 211 Eeteli. 
' WaiGritlo wc cansseaeee cess 20) «i 
\Gerritog,......ee eee eee 130 + 
PP ODORR. 4h eee seco cea 150. te 
[Pastored.... ee ee ee ee en es 215 it 
Carrizo 22. cccae ee veveens 18) 4 . 
Regadillo....s....+: Saas I5T ue 
WFICATO. 2. 00 ste e eae eee 160 a 
|San Rafael & Labrancita 223 ue 
‘Labranzag..... he weaane 285 a 
|Rodeo a es 6G ae 
Sam Roque -.......0006- fot ““ 
ISan Antomio....... sewer 142 Ht 


THatua cae cane enw cee en aan! if3 ac 





























Department. ; Name. Population. Jurisdiction, 
| 
Jinotega........004 Ban Lorenzd......25.5.- OG Trinidad. e 
Vicoroy .ca.c ici ee ee eees Hl ‘ 
Onfiada ...0 cc... cee veacs 163 - 
‘Kapinal...., bee teens 136 - 
Tomabti,... Petree ES BED Bae 173 tf 
‘EKaping...... vim aeanenene 136 4 
‘Reoaario Viejo. ..... caees 125 ‘“ 
[El Hornilio........ tees 140 “ 
ORANGE... ce. eee eee ace 1f2 “ 
IEl Naranjo.............. 140 - 
Rineon Largo...... ancee) 140 ss 
Ban Francisco... ....se.: 137 rf 
"Cala y Vopal.....--. ... 230) " 
| ee 208 Jinotega. 
| Barranco Blanco........ 1&4 me " 
ocomica.....,.- 6.6... 20) re 
'Tomayunca,.... ae aeeeee =(0 “ 
FANQUG.........00-0004, 150 if 
(NATAN}O... . oc eee eee | 1gu re 
[Mositas 00002000000] 150 rt 
iMatazano.., Sena easannel 110 *t 
‘Dominical...., ve eee teas 136 te 
/Bucnlmay............., : 160 ‘ 
‘Lipak Barbara, aaeesesaes lib f 
palulo........ buewrree lik te 
Tomatoya y Pilag....,... 10 a 
» /Domas.... oye. cccceeee, “f 
. |Namangliia. ............ 292 Sau Rafael del Norte. 
San Marcos... .asaesease QO7 ‘e “ Ke st 
Somi, ........4. paeeanes 215 ‘Ra ee 
Yapall.... stab eee as eeees 08 Tit Concordia, 
. AM Lec ee eae eee ‘ ° 
(Llano Largo............ | 166 et 
Lajag .... ...., sesbeees 129° 
Los Potrerillos.......... Oy ‘ 
Guisegnal.,..-.....esaee i as 
jGuiqvizqte ........... ‘ae 3 *t 
iMora y Chichigues...... 209 ‘ 
iCamalote...s.cee cee. BR. “ 
Vijagual.......- 002.00, iT « a 
La Boles y El Plan..,...| 67 “ 
La Pavona.... cee cease | 134 “ 
ICoyolar.... cee... eee ee. ! 84 “ 
Quebrada Seea,......... ; 200 ‘fan Isidro, 
‘Gan Andreg...c....ce.. ee 2K) | *s 
iCidrag. ......+.. peu ecnae 250 rs 
|Rodeo Grande........ ears 2700 | 
te OTUZ. oi. case a ee! 40 Hoca 
Cabuyal......ccessecese mf 
| 
atapalpa ..sssssee. una Peon. ......cc0ee 148 ‘Alatagalpa. 
M ps Piel Colorada......0.. 17 me pe 
jCisre nce vceceeesees seed 39 | * 
Busull.... eee eee cae eee! 179 te 
San Joaé....., sreeeeaaenl 193 “f 
IAZRNOAD . oo. eee ee ee eee 146 i 
Pueblo Viejo............. 7 a 
Bahana Grande...) 228 | ff 
‘Gam MACOS... cseceeee esd. 24 +4 
[Rancho.... be eaees SY 227 ; 
PYRE cec eee ee eee ‘ 
Yaule arriba .....,....:. 212 rd 
San Salvador ... .seeeeas 268 ‘é 
‘ Loa Cocos. . subeeess 148 Motapa. 
gy Litas. ... esescunes 144 fe 
|Totumblita Cea meee - 144 +t 
jCalpudas......-0+.-sees! 138 rt 
iMacuelize........5. tent! 144 “s 
|Fruiillo Fe eee nee sees] , 144 +6 
Casas Viejas. ....ceseeee! 192 a 
El Chaguite.............! 168 | 
’ et 1) | “ 


Rr tl 


Name, 


2a, 


Deparment. 











| 
| 


Matag@lpa,.....0..- Montafia........ ceses.. 
IRincon......0e eee aeeee 
jApatua ..... ' 
‘Sin Antonio 
El Barro .., .... 
Piedras Grandes 
MOntaTa......-.0...205- 
Wamaica.... ........ 
‘Maguica........ 04. . 
Hao Viejo... cae ee ee eee: 
(JAPIZO....., 
Currizgal.... cee. eee cea ee 
PACRYB eee ee ue ewes 
| Temipisque...... beet eee 
02.19) 2. 
[ 


Sy -_—— 


7 a =6+& 


ee ee 





To give an exact idea of N 


completes the list of 
documents: 











| 
Population. | . JFuriadietion , 
| 
ZO |Terrabona. 
213 “4 
169 ai 
108 if 
195 Esquipulaa, 
ai ft 
10 Rebaco, 
104) ba 
14} cf 
183 San Dion taio, 
255 | “ 
1 re oO 
278 | te 





icaragua, the following table *. 


the existing Caserios, as stated in official 


















































t 
Department of Managua. 
ee ee ep 7 _. 
Name, . | Pop | Jurisdiction, Name, | Pop. Jurisdiction, 

| | 

ee re 8 ee ee os 
| 
San Andrea. ... 150 ‘Los Narvaez ....) 160 
Nandayost....2.1 1) ISan Cayetano. .| 180 
El Carmen......) 15% Los Sanchez .... 160 
Las Filas ....... 100 ‘Tastoloya.......[ 180 ca! 
San Juan,..., 150 Los Gutierrms.,.) 130 
Banta Anw....., fu} ‘|Tragalegua..... -+ «6100 * 
Ban Joaquin .... 70 Jacobo. 4.4.) , 
San Pablo .....,: 100 \|Las Mercedes... 80 
ent of Masaya. 
Name. | Pop. | Jurisdiction, | Waine. Pop. Jurisdiction, 

i . | 

| | 
Los Trapichites.' J50  Niandsaamo, #1 Portillo.,.... IH) {La Victoria, 
Monte Redondo.; 300 La Victoria, I|EI Volean ...... 200 | Nindiri. 
San Ignacio....: 150 .La Concepcion, | Ticnantepe...../ 200 ‘fe -, 
El Llano........ | 250 Masaya ;}San Caralampio.| 200 {La Concepcion. 
Los Rincones...| 200 ‘Musitepe, |jGos Monendos,.., 250 ‘f 
El Arenal......./ 150; * | | 





: | | 
Department of Granada. | 


eg 














Name | Pop. | Jurisdiction, Name, | Pop. Jurisdiction. 
Malacog ........ 138 | Granada, iiguelite,..... - 48 (Granada. 
El Capulin.,....) 274 ue La Granadilla,..| 200 !Nandaime. 
La Laguna,.....] 138 rs Santa Jutna.... BD ‘t 
San Caralampio. 19 |Nandaime. iSan Ramon..... 30 ‘ 
Mombacho,..... 60 |Granaeda, | | 
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Department of Carazo. 



























































49 





Name, ee | 
: Pop. | Jurisdiction, Name. Pop, | Juriedigtion. 
El Ojochal......1 0. [si ~~ 
Las Cafindas - | 100 in bac oie et tetas 0 J inotepe. 
inco Ea a, ceases le 
TAG seas, i ee) 100) [San Marcos ge oompet eeeeee 60 iMriamba. 
El Abra....... 7 60 \Tinotepe. an uw Cruz. 2:0 Sta Teresa, 
El Zapotal .,.. | 50 eee is Cruves......( By 5 © 
Department of Rivas. 
ea aT eo ; 7 
Name. | Pop. Jurisdiction. Name | Pop Jurisdiction: 
Oastional........ | | — 
Bonzmpote.......| “38 an ene del Sur 2 nonal .- ssees: 10d {Buenos Aires, 
La Cuests. saaee 06 el al Lenco, a 176 | tt 
Papayal. ...... " m3 7 kl Cocal .......! 196 46 
Palenque ....... 86 [Ba n J orge. Nut ve Caan | 180 | Belen. 
San Antonio .... 96 1 6 ata de Catia...) 2ui0 * 
Chilate aig |x (San Isidlro,....- i 200 |Rivas, 
Ve Concepeion +} 16 oyogalpa El Abompon....: 267 |Potosi. 
San José del Sur} 190 | Colle de Enmedio, 247 ‘ 
Ban Josd del ; a 1 Limonal..... ca 
Norte. snaesace on) Atta Gracin aie de Piadra,. | Bi if 
Balbué......s. 159 tk | Pine Grande, . 136 
7 =" Vit. ea ee eee i 
Urbaite........-} 100 i. Las Lajas......-| 182 “ 
ne ee ae 
> 
Department of Leon, 
a 
. * . . | 
Name. ! Pop. | Jurisdiction, Name, | Pop. | Jurisdiction. 
1) 
Platanal........ | ! | | 
Avangasca....,. see {Leon Bi Tambor seeeee 68 .Santa Rosa, 
Barro... .a45 F at | Lt HL Palito eR mae 69 | “ 
Los Ranchos....| 200 [| * El Gatrobero....) 108 “ 
Hato Grande.... DOR 7 jPlerra NOVA..... O4 bi 
Bi Convente....| 250 | ,Ojo de agua,....| 209 |Subtiava. 
-. Chacra seca .... at] it ‘La Platera...... 166 ~a 
Tolapa a 2 | 200 ek El Terrero...... 7100 she 
.Tolapita ........|° 120 | « Ht Chagiie. veceal 198 “ 
Cerritos tree Le 100 ‘i ih Aaah eae Lil ut fF 
Tierra bianca... 100 af Petaguiilas...... 135 {El Sauce 
Las Tablas. ae BO FE] Jicarel Tol i sae 163 “ 
Lia Calera. ...... 6} ‘ El Gu, aha, , 200 " 
Nance dulea....} 1s 7 “ Er Guayabo.....; 186 | “* 
Fl Tole.........{ 200 | « El dicarito. .. 986 | Telica 
Rordoa......... 100 [Banta Rosa fas DLijag....... i 160 +6 
fan Pedro......| 250 oo BEOVON +. tere ees 183 ee 5 
Mal Paso....<-. +00 és Los (+raos eae 147 ale 
Mozotal..... 155 te ee Platera...... 150 |Guezalquague. 
El Picacho...... 135 i watro Esquinas 125 ui 
El Coyoi,, hohe 116 iT; EI Paseante. 7s. 250 tt 
Las Cafias _.... 10 « i Lag Tablas tuaeae i44 |Achuapa, 
Corraltto ee ee ee 7k ck [Las Delicias. a — 168 “ 
El Jicote ....... 106 bi gartillo ...... 125 ih 


— sim - 





1 





Department of Chinandega. 


Name, Pop. Jurisdiction. Name. Pop. Jurisdiction. 
—o——_'___. | 





—u 






































































| 3 
Ban Jos’ de Ma. El Guanacastal..| 113 Chichigalpa, 
pachin......../ 200 Chinandega, ra Bosque...... 35 [Posolteya. 
Ban Josc de lag ee Monte San Joan. 107 ta 
Lajas. ........ 80 E} Medrano..... 4. a 
Sasaman .....,. 80 | El Viejo, Vaile Viejo...... iW a 
Tonola .......,. it ne ‘La Danta........| 140 Somotillo, 
Agnacate......6, 69 ft Palio Grande .... i770 vt 
El Peliseo....... 114 {Chichigaipa. /Pavanita ....... 160 ts 
Los Placerea ... rs iConsulta,....... &9 te 
EI Alto de Talpe. | “ 
tate....., - + BT “s | 7 
* t 1 
ee oe a 
Department of Chontales. 
_ a 
| . 
Name Pop. | Jurisdiction. | | Name, | Pop. Jurisdiction, 
Santa Rita...... 261 |Jinralpa, | Tomatoya......./ 100 ‘San Jose. 
El Potrero...... 154 ‘ ; Pajarite........./ 700 a 
- San Antonio ... 295 te : San Bartolo. .... pat) “e 
La Merced ..... 44) “ Buena Vista....| TWO i 
Ml Hatitlo....... 80 i . San Franciaco,.. 80 re . 
Ei Potrerillo. ..., 286 |!Boaco. Potrero Cerrado.| 216) (8. Pedro de Lovage. 
La Pita....,.... 210 ; ‘La Pintada,. ... 77 | “ 
La Laguna...... 37 =~! O« 'Ranadi...... vel Ba Te “ 
El Arndo......., $) |Acoyapa, inc Coyol..... eae! 76 “ i 
Guanscastillo.., 18) a t Muluco .... 2.24! 5a | a 
Ban Taeas...... | 120 “1 | ‘Palguazin ...... 139 | + ‘ 
Ia Manga ...... a} ‘ iPalo Solo........ 127; ft + : 
Maderas Negras. 80 ee Liatio de tos Pe- 
Madera de Agui- ; Grog ......., - _ a 
ATOS..-- 2.00. 70 #4 |\Casa de piedra.. 4 | # fe 
MMi... 12... | 10) “ Cunagua..... tee 46 7%. * : 
EI A-vispero GU “ iil Chareo ..... 49 | * ot 
Ban Ubaldo......[ 100 “ Los Meleros.....) 109 | + ee 
Ban José. . . 80 “i ‘El Juste........ i. a 
San Agustin 6) ‘ ‘LaCaballada.:../ 63 |« he 
a Buena ... 50 ee : L6vago Viejo... , ow | f “ 
KI Zapote. ... 199 {La Libertad, ‘La Palma... ..... By of rf 
arca, .. wae 149 se ‘San Pio...... -_ 80 (San Lorenzo, 
Carquita.,...... 1il ts | Sonzapote. vaanee Th “s 
Voamatillo......) 120 es | Carvizal.......,. fi) “ 
Cafia de Castilla} 9319 ee | Cuizaltepe eae. . 45 u 
Cerro Grande... . 98 [Camoapa. I'Ranchos-....... 60 “ 
La Corona ..-..| 115 a . Cascabel........ |! 56 ‘ 
La Calera. ..... “| 115 re | Sierrag......0... 70 “ 
Tolimapa ....... ai ‘ '.La Joya..,....., 68 “ 
Mombacho....../ 225 “ | tierra blanca... a6 ‘ 
Las Salinag.,.,.. 1) re \|Potreroa .......| 160 ut 
San Isidro......} 1Y5 ri : Portillo. ........ 45 “ 
Lu Palma ...... 10) t. |jAcote... 0... 15 ‘e . 
Matamba........[ 126 4 : Guabas eae cnes 30 ce | 
Las Lajas ......) 100 “ Nan Agustin.,,.! 28 “ 
Tesorero....... -| 195 “ ‘Incendio.,....., 36 “f 
El Roblar....... 125 rf Laguns....e.... 40 a 
Ei Pochote......{ 220) Com#lapa. \Balsamo....... . 70 #4 | 
Fan Francisco...| 140 te : (EE Pefion........) 187 /&an Miguelitis, 
La Concepeion..; 280 ce Terron colorado. 68 ‘fe , 
San Antonio,...| 120 “ \Atiilas,..... -->,| J62 [Aanto Tomas. 
Cangrajal....... 180 ee Los Molejones, . . 133 a 
Bl Aguégné....| 100 “ Humacas........| 103 te 
El Seno ..,....) 10 /San Jose. | Santa Clara. .... 174 “« 
Cafiada......... 200 ee Wicarito.....c20.) 271 es 
Barro. .......... 10) “ (Melchor ....... 8 |San Carlos. 
Palancas,....... 80 a \Tule...... 1... . 
Cafia Vieja...... $0 te ;: Islas de Solent. 
; mame........, of “fe 


Hatillo .........) 110 [ 
Majada ee ee ee fi) ts | 


De ” aha. eae 
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ow ree 


Nate. Pop. | Jurisdiction. Name. | Pop. | Jurisdiction. 
Ban Francisco. - 150 Giatogapaca ---+.+{[Hatille ......., -| 46 Terra! Hin, 
“Buena Vista. ... 0 Caserlos. ......' 266 | 
Cumplida.......| 308 eA Las Pilas........1 | 95 {Eequipuli, 
Yauie........06.( 191 “ Santa Cruz......) 2 |Bebaco. 
Kecalerag,,...... 138 | “ Hatillo. weeenaaes a0 . 
CACAG. 1. eee eee] 6: Moling,......... \} 
Tejerina.. ‘194 ! ue Almirante... eae 265 +6 
Quebrada ‘Honda| 166 “e Valle sbajo..... 88 “ 
San Antonie....... i. _96 Netape Estero.. . tp “ 
Chaguitille ct 12 Bio Nuevo of 
api } ah" tte ao 1 ee ee 
| $an Esteban.... 102 “ 1G baguitillo «. ones 50 “t 
La Pitahaya.....; 100 rs \Apamico,. 30 ¥ 
El Esquirin..... GO iMuymuy, Cea, . wees “bh . 
Bonetes ........ 78 ‘Terrabona. ‘Quebrachal vanes El ' 
Poyacuca...-... | 88 linahincia......... 60 rs 
Banta Rosa...... OG ee Tamarinds,..... 90 “ 
Piedras Grandea. 37 “ 
‘Department of Jinotega. 
Name. Pop. P. J Uriadiction, | | Name, | Fop. | Jurisdiction. 
Tas nin Laaseee Wl Esteti, [Gualaza wens . ..| Pe Jinutegn. 
ASID 8 PF ter eee ‘ rT. e pie re, 
La Pita ......24. Bot |iorno y Hatillo. +0 
La Joya.....-+.- 62 . Limon ee ee | 1{M} 
Fintadas........ AT: a | Yaull wnaee weeare 60 
imon ....... nas ; NA... eae ; 
Ferrero ....+..0 +0 | “" El Vijagual..... $2 ‘(San "Rafael del 
Calabasas cuaaanas gh 4 ‘rl A : 09 | Norte. 
hacarn , wee Oo. a -El Arco ........ 
La Cruz......... Ra} " ; ‘Cupcepcion .....! 70 ys 
CaTa0..esceaeese? 140 i ‘Guebrada de i | 
Laguna ..-.-.0..( IB | | Arriba .....--. 83, 
Canad ....eseee) GB | Rinconada......| 173 | “¢ 
Ajenjal......... ) logy ot Potrerilloa......; 64 
Sante Clara.....| 114 i « \Vallecilio.......) 60 | ; 
Vareuli .. 2.2.4.5 60 AVONG .easeaee. 
Sontuleth.. wees ie _ as Sau pose weruunes oe ‘La Concordia, 
ot , fe woS Pericos ..... i 
Blandon taeeaees 18 : Yelues....eee- a | a 
Rodeo Granda. . SL io" Quebrada arriba 27 a 
San José......e) 10T | « Santa Rosa...... 180 |San Isidro. 
Pital 6. vsuaes 260 ff Sabatietas,..,- 7 100 ‘ 
Agua Fria....... | 215 | " | ‘Mal Pasq.. seers 750 . 
_Montefia........ 270 Rio Viejo.......- a0 ' 
Peeaye.vocs.| 283 | Guanacaste ssc{ 100 | 
Despoblado ..... 208 ei \Bocay abajo..... 350 Puerto de Bocay. 
is Lacs seeae ae “ Reaiti y Burimate 6 : 
ita ee ee a 
Coloncito ......- 80 Trinidad Sinai enaaenel. 60 “ft 
Mojon eee tees ai: " \Bieay ori ‘eamnanprheee _- 50 a 
Liano ree othe 60 , a Ct: 25 | " 
Mena Alta....... 62 t euyaeae . 
La Loma ....... 49 a (Greonpe . 25 | ft 
Las. Animas..... 36 “ ‘Balana ..... cae}. a1 | . 
teeon er] | Me) ge 
Cuajinicuil..... ' 88 4 Nahuahnuas...... 20 “ 
Concepcion ...4.f rita a Colon y Caserios. TH . 
Rosario Nuevo .. 06 tt ‘Holuaskin,..... BO: mo 
Monte Verdae.... o7 | ‘F Wamblan y | oo 
POCAYG........05] 65 é oj Potecay.--++++- = : . 
ete seus wes eG . Cut wn eee ees ’ “ 
OFPDO 22.4 aa 110 ‘Iamaca. . er tanee In 
Log Chabuites...| 1€0 “ ‘Oculi.....6> 25 , 
Jigtind...-csae- a ‘Jinotega. SWInd .caeneeeee- a * 
Cal... cece teas ' ‘Atiguad....--- -4 
Pita ....55 aN nae Bo ‘Waleran....... 20 i” 
Chahuites ......; 39 ‘ | 



















{ 
Nautfe. | Pop 
Zapote ........, o4 
Jicarito.....,.., 70 
Quiebrahacha ,.. 72 
Portilla da Ja 
OTUZ wevscscaee a7 
Copel .....ece-- BO. 
Jobo ....... sone 68 
Gaybupabillas.. . 12 
OSMODS . cee sess a4 
Malamar Ce ee oe | 60 
CAITANZA ,...... ; 84 
Nacascelo ......! 73 
Limon ......... ' 113 
Sapotiilo ........ Go 
Melonar ..,..... 43 
' Matasano ....,.. 131 
Caseabel.......7 160 
Cacabli....... 3, 161 
Bonig........... 29 
La payaba.. ‘ 107 
Mal Pago .. 80 
Matazuno,......./ 50 
Inali .. 2... ot 
Fl Naranjo. vanes 128 
Coyolitoa ....... 96 
Moropotis ... .. 25 
Agua Sucia...... a4 
San Antonio....! 18t 
Cerro Grande... 124 
Mamuscunda ..., 115 
Chaguite grande ae 
Trapichito .,.... ++] . 50 
Rio Abaju....... 62 
Ta Tuna ........ | oF 
EK! Potrero wah | Wi 
El Jobo,...., eas] a2 
Gcocona ......,.: a3 
Fincino ...-.....4/ 5} 
Brufll .......... 59 
Calpuleg........., 27 
Tragaleguas..... 26 
Mess de Aicayan 60 
El Paraisito. ..., 46 
Orcote Seco...... 40) 
| Zapotal.......... 126 
| La Joya,........ | 198 
Coyolar,........: 1641 
Calpulea ......., S| 
Acuacate ....... i172 
Carnecol,..«s.e ee, oo 
E! Rodeo... ..... . 31 
Las Huertag... - 72 
San Antonio... ,.' 49 
Dipilto Viejo.... 44 
Horne i ee ee oe | 28 
jt 1 
Guineo ..-....,. 163 
Zapote.........-. 20) 
Cucharag,....... 6 
Ramos,.......-.- 15 
Sabanetags ...... 15 
Matazano ....... 1d 
Tablazon........ 9 
El Carbon.,..... a2 
Santa Rosa...... B 
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Department of Nueva Segovia. 
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Jurisdiction. Name, Pop. | Jurisdiction, ° 
‘ [ 

Somoto Los Leones....,. 7 |Cinudad Antigua, 
ie Bante Clara. .... aA oa : 
eu Fan Lorenzo .... 59 " | 

Achwapa ......, 70 “f 
‘e Salamaji........ 21 an 
rf (Arenas ......., 1&0 Jicaro 
fe Sabana grande. . Ti ‘ 
‘s Callejon...... ore 49 “4 ' 
rf Breinog,......-.- 176: | « 1 
“ Muyuca . nee tee 144 “ 
‘ Lajarumica,.....| 210 “f 
ad Las Vueltug,.... 126 a 
rm Ologalpa........} © 3B) 
ae iBagacall ..... aa a6 | (i 
“ [SoCo ws ren nes 10 | Murra 
Fe Montaiiita ..... 1) 
‘" ‘Las Carretag .... 27 | ad 
nt Candelaria ...... it. 
‘ ‘Camalotal.... Op jf « 
‘f Las Animas..... aT iff 
Panali...s.c.eee- 41 Quilali, 
“ | Guana ......-..- zt) 
vi Monte Redondo .f. 47 | ‘* 
‘s Cuntil.........) 42 | 
‘t 'Teucintal beeerees $1 1 4 
‘Estanzuela ...... 62 :Limay 
Ml Guailo.....5...,. 68 “ 
Yalagtiina San Lorenzo . 88 “4 

" iLa Flor... 7 RD nm 

" \Tranqueras .. leane 17 ; ‘ 

“ Torno .....-.... et | a 

* | Quebradas ee eane 42 nt 

a \Coloconde.... oo. | ad ; 

| “ . |{E) Naranja...... 24 “ - 
Oeotal, |Pedernal taeeeeee 9 4 
fos San Rogue....., 84 “t 
Macuelizo. Fablag ....csees 89 " e 
Mf Capulin......... 45; # 
. Carrizal eee eae : 18 a4 
‘ Guarrimo ..a.... _ > a4 
“ Mateare.......05 i6 rr 
fe Bumbum .....,. 35 “4 
“ Chacara..-.,....] . 10 ‘f 
a Palmar.......... 31 ‘ 
Santa Maria, |Pedernal........ 49° :Condepa 
“ |tule ee eo ee 83 " 
PeTazed wees eees 43 “4 
“ |: AUT JOSG.... 008 126 “ 
“ Sante Terenas. a a7 “a 

Mosonte, jiuaguna......... OT “ 

a “Rodeo .-......., 64 " 

" Rio Arriba,,.... 155 

"4 ‘Labranza ....... 192 vi 

Dipilto |Caeala........ - 28 
weeeereene 95 ;Pueblo Nuevo. 

Ciudad Antigua. | ‘San José... ee 65 Me, 

Fé SONCIAN . Be “s 
‘4 Calera .......... 64 ad 
f [Limon ..>...... | 198 a 
tf Guasimo 122 4 
a ‘Caswali.......0., 7G a 
“ San Antonio.... #3 uF 
“ Cerro Grande .,. 66 a 
fe La Milla........ 31 | ts 











Department of Zelaya. 
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Name, Pop. | Jurisdiction. Name, Pop. Jurisdiction. 














| Pe mee 
-g Goh. Laguna de Ocanguas........| 100 Gob. Cuicuina. 
Ban Vicenta...-.[ 88 Perlas, —— Pis-Pis-.....5.| 100 

























El Palenque....{ 118 te > Dos Boeas....... 108 Gob. Rio Grande 
Reyquipura ..... 188 " jprulatguas ...... fo " 
Cacavila......e 87 “ Barra da Tio a 
Puntade machete: 4h “4 jj Grande ....0s- Li2 “ 
Jalova....... L123 “ Sinquista.......[. 25 “ 
Brow Bank..... HH #4 | Cucaraguala ....; 0 47 ‘t 
Tasbapowine ...| 24 | f | /Bisicuas ...... - 99 . 
Maw Mill .. .... lll (Gob. Warva. Quepi ...... ..- od *" 
Chyna.......6--.) BT “ ‘Sandy Bay......) 135 “ 
Carafa.......-+. 83 “f alpp ....-.--.. od ‘ 
Kish....... 0.44. 9 | 4 IT Luz .....s...| 104 “ 
Binly be euavenea 1b : ua Rama veeueue 284 [Dis. Biquia, 
apy ...- beens 4) ; o San Juan, 

Kinkice teat anne 1h uf | San Jacinto .. 500 Com ee del 
Binsin ......--45 5G " ' FBI Almaten.. ‘ 
San Jacinto banae 250 Gob. Punta Gorda’ ‘Gabo Gracias ‘4 

WIACTENL. -.4: Tt b 1 108.6 ee eee 
Punta Gorda....| 200 “ ‘'Crapaguia . 1,134 Com. Gracias a 
Cun : 13g (Com. Gracias a Belurana,..... " 

mrseeee ueeees Tios |Fandi Bay... 
Wonla...,.+...-.| 180 ‘* | Tlaya.. weaes| | 106 « 
Banpueca........) 267 7 Mlweli-.- ..cees 299 “* 
Ulmas.....cee0--|  - 18S “ |! Seven Creck , 116 *4 
Sanlola.......-- 46 " ISAWA occ ceee aces 62 ‘ 
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a es Oe re 



















Bulsirpi .......- 4] ‘ [Andreas leans evel DAT - 
Barra de Pringa- | ‘|Hayapura ...... 66 “ 
polen......... 78 |Dia, Prinzapolea | Sachin. ........-. 262 “ 
Hulhua ..acseaas meets j/Pranga ....-.05- 5b tt 
Cuculaya ...5... 216 “ Buebuc... ss... 109 “ 
~ BFayasixa .a.....| 225 i ‘Umbra ......-..-| 138 ‘ 
Wanta. ccacecees 77 . (Naguanas..... 35 " 
Comualta...e. -| 182 | " Cajuro .....0-0es 1 185 “ 
Walpanixa ...... 104 “ ||Balana.....,-.5. | 65 
Tawat Tara..... 7 ™ | Wallace ....+++ +! 7 ** 
Wanelus ee ere 18 *é iPulpa ee ee ra , ‘4 
Cuicninita ......{ 200 |Gob. Cuicuina. | [UAC concen aeees ee 
Tungla ,......+- 150) | re | Sin Ramon..... | * 
. | 
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The people of Nicaragua are distributed in: 


185 communities, each with & or leas inhabitants. 


BO to = 100 
ne “100 20 
1 “ 250 *§ BO 
e2 B00 1,000! 
16 eh at 1,000 #f 1,500 ad = 
lo “ 3500 “ 2000 4 
ba Li di 2,000 ii 8 O00 ae 
2 di aa ON) ei §,000 md 
5 La ea 0, G0) ac 7,500 Fd 
2  « « 71500 * 10,000 = 
» Fa ae 10,060 +f 15,000 ve 
1 ¢ 25,000 “s 
1 « «45,000 ‘f 


Tote#l, 1,058 communities, with 423,199 inhabitants. 


1 Thia figure may be an error of the census. 78eca first note. *This number of houses may 
alpo be a. mistake. . | 
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Studying the census lists the reader will find a great: 
number of anomalies. There are cities, like San Juan del. 


Sur and Ciudad America, and towns like Realejo and Trini-. 


dad, with a very reduced population (Realejo not having 
more than 73 inhabitants); and, on the other hand, caserios 
like San Buenaventura, Tasagua y Aguasca, La Pueblo, and - 
five others, with over 1,000 inhabitants, and villages liks Sub- 
tiava and Sauce’ with over 7,500 inhabitants. 

Stranger still is the comparative small population in’ 
some cities, as Granada? with 4,494 houses and only 9,086 in- 
habitants, or Rivas? with 1,510 houses and only 3,8do in- 
dividuals, while other cities have comparatively a very dense 
population, like Leon with 45,000 people in 4,570 houses, 
Managua with 25,000 persons in 3,030 houses, El Sauce 
with 7,500 inhabitants in 500 houses, Juigalpa with 2,796 
people in 150 houses, and El Viejo with 4,021 people in 131 
houses. 

The following table exhibits the relative numbers of 
Indians of pure blood and of Ladinos (who comprise white 
people, negroes, zambos, mestizos, mulattoes and other 
colored population), and also the morality and mortality of 
population: 

_—|— 
, 


87 772! ST 1115 | ay ak 6051 1297 

42,460) 82 | 580} 42 36Ii 873) = 6R2 

| 81058 et 716| 497) 4611 752| 1218 
Jinotega.. 52.) 37,668 
Nueva Segovia... | 82,642 1788 $43) gg9/1712) 2631 
Chinandega 


Departmenta, 


Lnhabitants, 
Commun ties, 
Illevitimate. 
‘Le gitiniate, 
Difference, . 
Augmentation, 


ludiang. 


ia ee 
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In this table, for want of data, the entire population of 
the Atlantic coastland, 89 communities with 20,541 irfhabi- 
tants, has been excluded. 

In comparing this census with the above denfographic 
table, which embraces the entire year of 1896, and which 
is also made ont of official data, new abnormalities ap- 
pear. Not counting the comparatively low death rate and 
the widely differing and unequal augmentation of the people 
in different departments, the whole population appears im 
the census as too small and seldom in correspondence with 
the relations of births and deaths. 

Each Department is governed by a “‘Gefe politico,” who, 
at the same time, is “Sub-delegado de Hacienda,” “Inspector- 
General de Instruccion publica,” “Gete de Estadistica,’ and, with 
the exception of Managua, Granada and Leon, also “Coman- 
dante de Armas.” The Departments are sub-divided into cities 
(ciudades), towns (villas), villages (pueblos), valleys (wvalles) 
and casertos. The first three of these are further sub-divided 
into “cantones municipales” and “‘cantones electorales.” ‘The 
same three divisions have municipal boards (untas musaect- 
pales). From the military standpoint the Republic is divided ~ 
into “gobernaciones departamentales,” “mayorias de plaza” and © 
“comandancias locales.’ Besides each economic district has 
.an “Administrador de Rentas fiscales,”’ and each judicial dis- 
trict one or more judges of first instance for civil matters, and 
one or more for criminal matters. 

Since 1896 Nicaragua, with Honduras and Salvador, has 
been a State of the Republica Mayor de Centro-America. ‘This 
new federation is represented for its exterior, relations by: a 
board called “Dieta,” ‘of three, one of whom is appointed by : 
the legislature of each State. At: the same time a substitute 
for each is designated. Each State by itself has a representa- 
tive government, with alternating official terms, the powers 
of which are divided between legislative, executive and judi- 
_ etal branches. The Congress of Nicaragua is composed of 24 
deputies, who meet generally each year in August for 60 con- 
secutive sessions. The executive power of Nicaragua is exer- 
cised by a President elected directly for a term of four years. 


pore 


“Fomento,” a Minister of “Hacienda,” a Minister of “Guerra y 
Martma,” and a Minister of ““Instruccion publica.’ The Presi- 
dent is also General-in-Chief of the Army. The judicial power 
is veste® in a Supreme Court of Justice, in two Chambers of 
Second Instance and in judges of inferior tribunals. The 
present President, General Santos J. Zelaya, whose first term 
ended on the first of February, 1898, has been elected for a 
second term. | 

His cabinet and the other chief officers of State are as 
follows: : a 
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General Erasmo Calderon -Minister of Interior, Police, ete., Primier, 
Engineer José Antonio Roman........ ‘* * Publie Works. 
Senor Enrique C, Lopez. “ Finance and Commerce, 


General Erasmo Calderon....... _ * War and Navy. 

Sefior J. Murfioz . ** Fomento, Acting. 

g bate een e wesc eee erasens Director-General of Post an Telegraph, 
efior Tiburecic G. Bonilla President of the Supreme Court. 





Other important authorities are the Gefes politicos, or 
Governors, of the different Departments, as: 


General Domingo Lacayo, Xere 

Col, Feliz Pedro Zelaya, Chinandega, 
Col. Carlos Zubiria, . Chontales. 
General Juan Bodan, ....,.ccececcecscae cc ccecncsee el, Granada, 
General Nicasio Vazquez, Leon. 
Francisco Guerrero, 2.2... ccc ecceceeacececcsce 0, reoeee Meaty 

Dr, José Perez §.,... ee 

General Rullings, ............cccaeveesssc cee eee oe wemiaae 

J. Padilla, .. 2... ce caseeacsanancccceus Peewee enna es coe . 

GeTardo Barrios, .ccaccscecsunanccesecncace weweenens 

General Pablo Reyes . 


For Corinto. 
. “ §an Juan del Sur. 
San Juan del Norte. 
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PUBLIC INSTRUCTION. 


In 1800 there were 263 primary and intermediate national 
schools, with 303 teachers and 16,554 pupils of both sexes; 
10 municipal schools, with 1§ teachers and 871 pupils; 37 
private schools, with 95 teachers and 1,895 pupils; 2 normal 
schools for young men, with 42 professors and 724 students; 
x normal school for young women, with 9 professors and 
117 students; and 2 universities, with 10 professors and 40 
students; a total of 315 institutions, with 474 teachers and 
20,305 pupils and students, 

During the revolution of 1893 a great number of national 
schools were closed, and in 1894, of the above mentioned: 


high and private schools, there were only 193 in operation, 
as follows: 








1 i 
Department. Schools. | Department, Schools, 
| 


Managua... 2... eee cae tea eu eee 12 | Matagalpa . aueenas aka snaeeeee | 12 




















Chinandega..-...-.0..0.0. eens 26 I OURIWIG. aca e ee ee ee ee wane cence 12 
Jinotega and Nueva Segovia ..../ 88 | CATAZO. ccc cece sane eaves tecee]) 10 
GYATAGE cece cee eee eens 12 | Chontaleg... 0. ccc cue eee eee wet rt | 
MAGAVA. cc eect cece eeaeeneness | 18 | On the Atlantic coast........... 6 


Leon Ce ee 3] 





Since then, and especially since 1896, the government 
has reopened some schools. Also a faculty of medicine and a 
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law school were founded recently in the capital, Managua, : 
an@ new private schools have been established. There are 
now about 46 schools more in operation, especially in the 
Departments of Granada, Jinotega, Nueva Segovia, Mata- 
galpa, Rivas, Chinandega and in the territory along the 
Atlantic coast. Most of the schools are located in the large 
cities, as Managua, Leon, Granada, Masaya, Chinandega 
and Rivas, but besides nine large communities, with from 
5,000 to 45,000 inhabitants, there are 263, with from 2%0 to 
5,000 inhabitants, which have in all only about 291 institu 
tions for public instruction. The population of Nicaragua. 
still ranks low in education. No census has yet been made 
_ to ascertain how many persons know how to write and read. 
The mass of the people, there is no doubt, is entirely ignorant. 

This fact cannot be more forcibly stated than in the words 
of a competent and well-authorized government official. 

The fInspector-General of Public Instruction, Mr. I 
Alberto Gamez, says in his recently published annual report 
of 1895: “No tenemos maestros, no tenemos mobiliario, no 

~tenemos utiles, no tenemos edificios; en una palabra, em la 
Republica no existe la escuela,” (“we have no teachers, we 
have no furniture, we. have no teaching material, we havéd no | 
schoolhouses; in one word, the Republic has no school”). — 
The same government official further says, “that in Granada 
and Leon (the most civilized cities of the country) there — 
are 30 per cent. of the children enrolled: but only 1 per 
cent. learn the few things that are taught, and as the number _ 
of the enrolled represents really no more than a fifth of the 
children who ought to go to school, only 3 per cent. acquire 

these few things.” - 


* 
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VI. 


AGRICULTURE. 


The principal agricultural product of Nicaragua is coffee 
(Coffea arabica). The amount of this berry raised shows 
the cultivation of the coffee tree to be very extensive. The 
number of trees growing in the different Departments 1s 
approximately as follows: 


Department. Number of Trees, Department. Number of Trees, 


oe iii oe 
" 


Nueva Segovia 


Chontales 
Chinandega 
| Rivas 





An official publication of 1894 shows 32,375,696 trees 
under cultivation, with 23,000,000 in Managua alone, which . 
is an exaggeration so far as that Department is concerned. 
As in the coffee region almost everybody has some trees — 
under tillage, their real number it is very difficult to ascertain: — 
There are over: : 


250 large coffee fincas in the Department of Managua. 
520 “ Carazo. 


IO0 “s Matagalpa. 


ad Jinotega. 





The principal coffee-finca owners in the Department of 
Managua are P. M. Eisentuch (900,000 trees); Salvador Cas- 
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trillo (720,000), Ignacio Paez (200,000), José Maria Falla 
200,000), Arturo Lizondo (153,000), Angel Robleto (150,000), 
Daniel Frixtone (150,000), Morris Heyden & Co. (140,000), 
Ramoh Sanz & Co. (125,000), Maximo Lopez (120,000), 
‘Teodoro Hock (110,000), Salvador Bermudez (100,000), 
Francisco Solorzano L. (100,000), Rafael Cabrera (100,000), 
‘Terencio Garcia (100,000), etc. : 

The principal proprietors of coffee plantations in Jino- 
tega are Alberto Peter, J. J. Bermudez, Palacio J. Vivas, 
Arana & Lacayo, Alfaro & Gutierrez, Espinozas & Pando, 
‘Talavera Hermanos, Lacayo & Robleto, Marcos A. Lacayo, 
‘Tomas Lacayo, Margarito Zamora, and others. \ 

Large coffee-finca owners in the Department of Carazo’. 
are Desiderio Roman, Testamentary Pareval J. M. Sanchez, 
Juan P. Medal, Roman Castillo, Cleto Asenjo, José A. Her- 
nandez, Gregoria V. de Jimenez, Magdalena Acevedo, Sal- 
vador Garcia, Manuel Ortega, Gregorio Pena, and others. 

Those in Jinotepe are Rapassioli & Hermanos, Vicente 
Rodriguez, Testamentary Julian Parrales, José Antonio Goti- 
zalez, Enrique Baltodano, José Gonzalez, Francisco Gonzalez, 
Julio Castro, and others. . 

Those in Diriamba are Lacayo Hermanos, Juan Quin- 
tero, Los Chamorros, Isandro Plata, Pedro Ortego, Chamorro 
Hermanos, Anastasio Gonzalez, José Robleto, Donoso Mar- 
‘tinez, Dr. Ramirez, Francisco Artolo, and others in San 
Marcos. 

Some of the largest proprietors of coffee plantations — 
in Matagalpa are Guillermo Jericho, Charles T. Manning 
{representing a “number of American companies}, Narciso 
Lacayo, Fernando Lopez, Cosme Pinedo, Guillermo Sheri- 
dan, Lopez & Zaguirre, Gen. A. Metrailler, Carlos ‘Leclair, ' 
Vega & Cantarero, Salvador Chamorro, Horacio Bermuder, 
José Vita, Salvador Cuadra B., and others. | 

The American coffee companies in Matagalpa are the 
Indiana Coffee Co. ($50, 000), Jumaiqui Coffee Co. ($50,000), 
Esmeraldo Coffee Co. ($40,000), Jilgueros Coffee Co. ($30,- 
000), all managed by Chas. T. Manning; also San Francisco 
Coffee Co.; Matagaipa Coffee Co. ($25,000); Nicaragua Land - 
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and Coffee Co. ($50,000); the Minnesota and Nicaragua 
Coffee Co. ($60,000); and the California Improvement and 
Commercial Co. ($50,000). 


The coffee tree yields, when 3 years old, little fruit. 
di if a4 ae ei 


an average of 4 Ib. 
sc “4 id cs from % tol Ib. 
ts oT te a and thereafter, 1% to 2 Ibs. 





In the commercial statistics are stated the quantities of 
‘coffee which were exported in 1896 and 1897, as well as in 
a number of years before. 

The government encourages the cultivation of coffee by 
paying five cents for each tree to planters having 5,000 or more 
_ plants under cultivation in the Departments of Nueva Sego- 
via, Chontales, Matagalpa and Jinotega. Twenty-one cents 
are paid ior each cacao tree and ten cents for each rubber tree. 

In regard to cacao the Department of Rivas twenty 
years ago had about 1,000,000 cacao trees under cultivation; | 
to-day this number is reduced over one-half, partly by negli- 
gence, partly by insufficient rainfall during a number of years, 
and also by the eruption of the Ometepe in 1883, which de- 
stroyed a number of plantations with its ashes. Cacao is 
further produced in Chontales, Chinandega and Carazo, as 
well as in Granada, and especially in the region called “Valle 
Menier,” where a plantation was founded years ago by the 
celebrated chocolate house of Menier in Paris, but the yield 
is not sufficient in quantity for export. There are new plan- 
tations' of cacao along the San Juan River, and also plan- 
tations of the indigenous rubber tree (Castiiloa clastica). 

The government has paid premiums to the following 
cacao growers; in Chinandega to Fulgencio Mavorga for 3,787 | 
trees, Alberto Gamez for 3,998, Isidro Cornejo for 6,392, 
Mariano & A. Arguello for 44,258 and Pablo E. Schubert for 
_ 8,688; in Rivas to Vicente S. Urcuyo for 22,300 trees, Isidro 
Urtecho for 8,754, Manuel Maliafio for 12,323 and Francisco 
‘Sacasa for 21,552; making a total of 132,052 cacao trees. 

Vhere are some rubber plantations in Rivas; one of 
15,000 trees from 6 to I2 years old exists in Santa Fé, 
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near Buenos Aires, about one and a haff leagues from Rivas, 
As no premiums have yet been paid for plantations of rub- 
ber no more details can be obtained. . 

Premiums were paid for indigo produced in the Depart- 
ment of Rivas to Manuel Antonio Carazo for 3664 pounds, 
Augusto Cavalli G. for 6,746, Vaughan Hermanos for 2,200, 
Ximenez & Hermanos for 1,087, or, altogether, for 10,3994 
pounds, : 

The cultivation of indigo is no longer’ profitable, and: 
only in a few places in the Departments of Rivas, Carazo and 
Chinandega is the plant (Indigofera afil) still cultivated. 

The cabulla (Agave) and pitafloja, for which also premiums °: 
have been offered, are mostly cultivated in Telica, Quezal- — 
guaque and Subtiava in the Department of Leon, and in less 
‘quantity in Chinandega, Chontales and Nueva Segovia. Both 
plants are found nearly everywhere in all Departments, and 
are partly used for domestic purposes. 

Tobacco is especially cultivated in the Department of 
Masaya and out of thirty-three planters in the city of Masaya, 
Leopolde Solano had 90,000 plants, José de Castro 60,000 
Anguiz 55,000, and Carlos Abanuza 45,000. In Masatepe 
there were 500,000 tobacco plants cultivated, and Victoria 
yielded a crop of 200,000 pounds of leaves. 

In regard to corn, beans, mandioca, fiame, potatoes, . 
bananas, pineapples, rice, sugar cane, sorghum, cereals, vege- 
tables, fruit trees, grapes, etc., no reliable data were to be 
obtained either as to the area devoted to them.or the amount 
of the crops. | 

There are a great number of fincas (plantations) in every 
Department; for instance, Chinandega has 926, Carazo 743, 
Jinotega 679, Matagalpa 716, Chontales 829, etc., if the 
_. official cadastre in the Department of Interior is correct, 
Nearly every family of the rural population tills a little farm, 
often rented from a large land owner. They always raise 
bananas, corn, beans and some fruit trees, generally jocote 
(Spondias edulis), mango (M angitera indica) and orange. 

A great number of fincas is used for cattle farming, 
<specially in Leon, Chontales, Chinandega, Nueva segovia, 
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Jinotega, Rivas and Managua. According to some statistical _ 
data there were about: : 


50,000 head of cattle In Leon. 20,000 head of cattle in Rivas. 
60,000 * “ Chinandega. 18,000 =' + Matagalpa, 
“ Chontailes. 15,000 = * 
Managua 19,000 * Maaaya. 


Nueva Segovia. 5.000 Carasa. 
Jinotega. 600 ‘ Zelays and Atlan- 


tie coastlanda, 
Total, 313,000 





There are also about 32,000 horses and mules in the 
‘country. Swine are seen everywhere, even in the streets of 
the. cities. There are a small number of goats, and a few 
sheep. Poultry is raised in immense quantity, and this as. 
well in the large cities as in the valleys and caserios. 

In order to promote the improvement of live-stock and 
the increase of vegetable products, as well as colonization, the 
government gives premiums for the introduction of high: 
grade animals for breeding, and pays, for instance in the 
Department of Zelaya for 5 years 3 pesos for 1 hectare of 
wheat, 4 pesos for 1 hectare of sugar cane, 3 pesos for I 
hectare of tobacco, 3 pesos for 1 hectare of rice, 2 pesos for 
i hectare of beans, 2 pesos for 1 hectare of corn, 2 pesos for 
1 hectare of potatoes, 2 pesos for 1 hectare of pasturage. 
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VII. 


INDUSTRIES. 


The liquor business is a monopoly of the government, 
which sells the products of the great distilleries. Sugar cane’ 
is the raw product from which the liquor, known as 
aguardiente, is distilled. The following is a list of the exist- 
ing distilleries. 


NS 
Department, Name. Department. 


ioe, | eee 


Chinandega ,..,/5an Antonio, Ch........ passes ees ll Hafsel, oo. eee . 
San Antonio, B......... AT JOBE eee eee 
San Tefdro..-..... 00.6, 
Ban Jerénimo ..........(Carazo ........./ED Solisccccccceccccee 
La Gloria... ccs ceaeeees 
wees e  [COPCUCTS occ ec aeaeeesae 
* |B Polwony. 20s eacene ses + | RAVAS. cc cannes 
El Polvoncito .........4. eee aeee waubasn “ 
pe aenas Santa Ross..........-.--4)inotega,......, PUP wwe eee eee 
El Trapichito .....-.... 
ta Rosa 


i te i nl el 





The partly corresponding revenue from liquors in 1896. 
was In pesos as follows: 





These distilleries are large producers of sugar and syrup, 
products which are also manufactured in small quantities all 
over the country, especially in the Departments of Chinan- 
dega, Leon, Managua, Masaya, Carazo, Granada and Jinotega. 
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_ Some indigo is produced in the Departments of Rivas 
and Carazo; starch in Masaya, Rivas, Chinandega and other 
Departments; cheese in Chontales, Leon, Chinandega,, Rivas, 
etc.; soap in Leon, Managua and Granada; cigars and cigar- 
ettes in Masaya and Managua; salt in Chinandega, Rivas, 
Leon and Managua, along the Pacific coast; earthenware 
especially in Masaya, Granada, Leon and Rivas, but also in 
several other Departments; matting of palm and other. leaves, 
as well as baskets, straw hats and hats made out of palm 
leaves and Panama hats made out of Carludovica palmata, 
called jipijapa, chiefly in Rivas, Nueva Segovia and Masaya, 
there being in the latter Department about 600 people whose 
sole occupation is making hats; in these Departments and in 
Chinandega and Chontales hammocks, ropes and similar 
goods are made of cabulla (Agave) and pita floja. 

Another domestic industry is the carving of coco nuts, 
calabases and horns, done mostly by women in Rivas, Carazo, 
Masaya and a few other places. In the same category fails 
the production of artificial flowers, all kinds of feather work 
and figures and fruits made of wax, as well as cotton and 
woolen cloth and other textiles. These products come from — 
nearly every Department. There is only one textile factory 
in Leon, which also has an ice factory. Another ice factory 
exists in Managua, and others are under way in Granada 
and Bluefields. In these three cities there are on a small 
scale also factories in which machinery is employed for 
making bricks, tiles, shoes and furniture. 

- There are saw mills in Leon, Viejo, Chinandega, San 
Antonio, Managua and Waua in which American machinery 
is used. Other industrial establishments are tanneries’ in 
Leon, Chinandega, Segovia, etc., as well as establishments 
for cleaning and drying coffee, which abound in the coffee 
districts of Carazo, Managua, Matagalpa, etc. Further, in 
Santa Teresa there is an establishment for extracting. yellow 
dye from the mora or fustic tree. In Nueva Segovia, Jino- 
_ tega and Mantagalpa balsam, liquidambar, turpentine and 
vegetable wax are produced. | 

Counting the shops of carpenters, shoemakers, black- 
smiths, tailors, silversmiths, saddlers, etc., it would appear, 


from official data, that there were over 100 industria] establish- 
ments in the city of Managua, 200 in Masaya, 171 in Leon, 
134 in Rivas, 90 in Granada, 83 in Jinotega, 43 in Chinan- 
dega, 43 in El Viejo, 30 in Matagalpa, 20 in Jinotepe, 18 in 
Diriamba, and 16 in Ocotal. 

Mining industries exist in the Departments of Chontales 
(La Libertad), Matagalpa, Nueva Segovia, Prinzapolca and 
Cabo de Gracias a Dios. 7 


VIII. 


od 


FINANCE. 


Since 1893 Nicaragua has been the scene of constant 
revolution, so that statements of the present resources and 
expenses do not correspond with what they would be in 
normal conditions of peace. 

The revenues of the country are derived from duties on 
imports, and on exports of coffee, from stamps, government 
monopolies in liquors, tobacco and powder, and some small 
taxes. There are no taxes on coffee lands. In the above 
statement will be seen the small proceeds of a tax on capital. 

A new tariff has been prepared, the publication of which 
is expected soon. Municipal taxation is moderate, and. in 
smaller communities it is low, because of the primitive man- 
ner. of living. , | 

The government is the owner of three steamers and of 
the ratlroads. 

Silver is the standard money of the country, in which 
the paper currency is redeemable. Gold has naturally to be 
bought at high price. 
| The foreign and interior debts, inclusive of the loan of 
1886 and the Guirola debt, amounted in August, 1897, to 
6,000,000 pesos in round numbers, of which 3,368,433.45 con- 
stituted the interior debt. In October of 1897 the national 
treasury. had the following standing: 





ASSETS. . 

Cash and Portefeuiile : 

CARH weccseness tases eeacrenaee teveeeweees $182, 153.42 

Reserves for distillery centres. . wens 3,663.64 

| Billa receivable, .....cccssscsruvescacucaes 152,118.95 

Exchange bills for tobacc0...c.sssses0ese 16,954.00 $554,920 01 
Rents aud Contributions: 

Direct tax on capital......cccseccsnccsscccsccccsuce . 1,138.50 
Inventory : 

Public property, railroads, steameru, 

«telegraph and post.......c.cc cosa csacsecaceesecuuecus 5,500 000.00 
Different Accounts: 

Voluntary supplements........... peeeans 1,273.00 

Materials for consumption............... 113,359 64 

Various active debts ......scnersceee « vow 276,411.00 

Debt from Public Instruction........ nee 3,838.40 

Cable Company, ..........ccccccccescceves 77,894.39 

Agents of Government in Exterior.....,. 174,287.69 

Railroad to Los Pueblos..........2-.0055. 120,000.00 

Deposits of bonds of territ, credit......... 96,080.00 

Rattroad credits.....c.cccccecccenanccces 100,000.00 963,144.12 





$6, 839,202.68 








LIABILITIES. 
Cash and Portefeuille : 
. ACCOUNT peyable,.....cceeececcnassanemu: svcueresgyeaurpas $19.26 
Different Accounts : | | 
Supplements In favor of variousaccounta $75,400.84 
Deposits... csccccausnsaacceneecttetacenas 459,325.06 
Bills of the Nat. Treasury...............: 493,500.00 
Bonds of Custom House, 1891..,.......+- 2,297.74 
Bonds of territ, credit, 1893......... wees) 4,504.04 
Orders against the Treagury,..........0+5 462,04 
Orders to the porter...........0 0... ..:0005 150,938.37 
Orders of 80 per cent..........cceeeecauee 52 
Different passive debts......-..........5- 836,258.76 
Interior loath, 1806. aces sec accnssenencvens 9,489.74 
Forced loan, 98-94..0 cece cece cece cae ee» 91,380.67 “ 
Constaney of excess of duties..........., 3,906.08 
LOD OF 1896. cee ceecacccsceevenncceuunes 332,196.18 
Forced loan Of L@0tt... cic. eee ceee es eaas 8,401.40 
Spec. contributions. .........0.-.--. ene: 7,262.00 
VOIUMtATY LOAN cece eeccee ee tecactnaene 3,055 00 
Fnstitute of Managta.,...........-...... 179.68 
Foreign loan, 1886......001+ ccceescccaees 2,628,519.38 
Credit of Emp. Nig, C......0..cccccsenaas 294,767.57 
Loan of foreign Culony........,. » 82,500.00 
Vol. contributions to R. R. dividends... 7,400.00 
Value of Raliroad credit................. 100,000.00 
Recognized expengep....scs.ssacecsccecs 6,108.20 -6,640,216.20 
Balance..,....... ee nanepeesnrcgueeenes coeoeeesese  1,378,967.15 
; $6 819,202.63 
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There is but one bank in the country, the London Bank 
of Central America, Limited. Jts headquarters are in Man- 
agua, but there are branches in Granada and Jeon, and 
agencies in Massaya, Corinto and Rivas. There is another 
bank of the same name in Salvador, which has branches in 
Sonsonate, Santa Ana and San Miguel. About the opera-. 
tions of the bank in Nicaragua little information was obtain- 
able, but a general statement from its manager, Mr. A. M. 
Bayan, in Managua, namely a printed report of the 23d of 
April, 1897, shows that the bank has an authorized capital of 
£600,000, of which £135,500 are paid in. The net profits of 
1896 were £18,741; dividends of 8 per cent. were paid, leav- 
ing £7,956.16.4 for reserved fund and new account. 


IX. 
NATIONAL WEALTH. 


According to data obtained from the Minister of the. 
Interior, the property of Nicaragua and its national wealth, 
are appraised as in the tables below. As these tables distin- 
guish between rural and urban properties, a table is first given. 
from which the ratio between rural and urban populations. 
can be calculated, although it must be noted that most of the 
rural property is owned by the urban population. 


























Cabo Gracias 4 Dios..................... i 4,000 


ne 
2 1 U yf Ci) 
| Total | Urban rs po 

Departments. . Popula- | Popula-|© = a i ural az 
| + > x m= | Population! > 2 

tien, | tion, fee 6 o3 
x © ai 
Managua , . ‘ ++; 42,460 | 37,800 7 4,660 25 
Masgya.... eee eee, | epReo} ones | 8 5,620 + 49 
Granada 0.6... eee certsee ee, | 18,988 | 35,850 | 4 3,079 18 
CAYAEO.. 6.2 eee elec scceeeeees cece. ; 18,5456] 16,875 | #8 2,170 16 
Rivas... eee R88 | 14078 1 12 11,805 | 38 
OOM ieee cess eeeenssnavacscessc... at S872 1 Te R00 | 9 14,972 | 7% 
Ghinandega..... 00000 M4614 265031 12 | son | & 
Chontales.... 0.0.6... eee 40,387 ) 739] 18 30,648 | 198 
Matagalpa.......0...00...00 0000 ee «£9,895 > 9 ond 7 20,841 | 96 
Jinotera.... eee yf 825 7 40,028 | 178 
Nueva Segovia..........,.00 00007 tt 2,642. 6/579 | 18 26,068 | 211 
ZOAYA 2.6... eee 44,42] 58951} 2 8,716 | a2 

San Juan del Norte........,..,.....00._| 2,000 | 2,000} 8 [i....., was levcens 





VALUE OF THE URBAN PROPERTIES IN NICARAGUA 
IN PESOS.— Continued. 


Department of Granada. 


Granada 


Nandaime .isecserceeenscces 93, 818.00 
Total. . cc ssuuaaregaraaene 2,611,489,99 


Department of Carazo. 
Santa Teresa........ 
San Marcos.. 
Jinotepe...ccureceras 
Diriomba...ssesssacerrsecses BW 


eaott beep eke 


Ce ee ee oe | 


oe 


00 
0.00 
.00 
70.00 


Total... cseseae-eeananee 388,916.00 


Jinotega 

Ia Concordia ........+- 

San Isidro pe aeueestages 
Ban Rafael del Norte 


410.00 


of Matagal 


vateepartment bettas 


dan Dionisio... eh te Lea ak 


Department of Chin 
Chinandegsa .... 
Chichigalps. + 
Corinto . van 
Posoltega.. ee ee oe ee ee ee | 
Somotillo ........:«- 

El Viejo... 


ee ee ee ee 


Total ....056s 


Jinotega.... 


Matagalpa...-..., -emneee eect kar 


Chinandega........; 
Masaya 


Department of Jinotega. 00: 


Department of Masaya. 
re “6. 620, 
La Comtepoion ..ee..seeeuree 1, 

La Vietorip,..eecasceeeacssat 
Mastepe.....cs cere 


ee ee | 


Tisma.... 


i ee ee ee * 


re 


ly] ggagese 


Buenos Aes. .... ee aceon sues 
Moy alps. - wee 
Potost - 

San Jorge.. 
San Tuam del Sur.......ss005 


Total. ee one 


S555 


7 


Ll i ee 


ete term a ee eet ee ree 


Ses 


& 


E 


Ciudad Antigua ..... 
Jalapa..-+ TPE Ce ee oe 
Jicara 


. * 


ste kee t 


EEE 


G38 
SSS2RSesss 


e . 


Cecotal Pe ee ee ee ee Ce ee 
Ban Jos de Quilall 

Santa Maria 
Telpaneca 
Condega ....ccesee ees tr eaaea 


ii 


___Lotal., _ 78,820.00 


Department of Chontales. 
Juigalpa ... 
AcOtA.... saeecseee baaees = 
ACOVAPR.. 2. - cea . 
BOACO .. ccc eee eee ane +o 
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ap pe kep ea eee 


$5 
Ss 


paenepala Ce ee ee ee 


= 


Sheet PEE ES 


7 


no 


CAMOBRDR.. css es 

Ei Castillo . weeneer atten 
Comalape . 

La Libertad. . 

San Carlos 

Gan Loremz0 .sese5 

San JosG.ccecesecuuannes 
Ban Miguel 

San Pedro.. 

Santo Tomas 


Total, ..-caesnaeeseeasens ; 


Ile Bop 
SRRBSSERSERS | 
Bassesssssese 


: 
S 


_ 2,747 ,663.38 
741,879.07 

, 2,611,489.99 

_ "888,915.60 
149,698.00 
7.00 


204,81 , 

424,219,265 

666,168.27 
78,820.00 


. $,690,428.70 
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VALUE OF THE RURAL PROPERTY IN NICARAGUA IN PESOS. 


Department of Carazo. 


Diriamba.......sccasecce... 840,399.00 
Jinote : Sree hte sa hkerheae 1,413,686, 10 
Ban re08 tana eee baraeae 574,637.00 
Banta Teress.............. a. 4 "385 00 
Other Districts.............. 431,839.00 

Total.......... har eaeee 3,002,948 ,10 





- Department of Chinandega. 








Corinto... 0... ccc cc cece uaees 255,038 76 
Chinandegsa...._......-...., 901,035.41 
Chichigalpa. ...........005, 102,287.74 
El Viejo........ beeen aneeaes 70,450.00 
Posoltega.. . weeeeetenss 2,740.00 
Bomotillo......0. ccc ee ce cess, o2 050.00 
COMNOLHMO oes es eeeeea ce 16,260.00 
Total Pree 7 + SS Fea eee eee 1,410, 756.91 
Department of Chontales, 

Acoyapa......... wete ee ntene 92,619.00 
Acota....... bee ceeeen suseuns 9,100.00 
Boao. wc cc ccnvecececcucccuce 54 O60 64 
Camoapa..... eee eeesscaucs 87,858 00 
Comalapa ceceeccscusecesce. 43,688.00 
El Castillo. 00077 weeaeee —- 8,645.00 
Juigelps oi... eee eee. «++. 188,515.20 
La Libertad ................ . 248,288.00 
Ban Carlos..... ean 101,000. 00 
Ban José..... tanto eaenetas 14,332.00 
Nan Lorenzo...... trhaaeeens 1,004.00 
San Miguel............ eoaes = 11,011.00 
Man Pedro ........ uw e eee aae 38,686.00 
Sunto Tomas........0.000... 26,600.00 
Total.......- creesesees, 842,626 84 


Department of Granada. 


Dina. ii a a 2 2 St 2 ee 43,256.00 
Diriomo 00.0.0... geeec scan, B3,588 00 
Granada......... trinarseens OO7L 679 31 
Nandaime ceensse tenance 100,822.00 
Panaloya..... oo... cece ees aes 1,760.00 
Other Districta.............. 15, S401, 0() 

Total... 0... ceceeens 8,817,940. 3! 


Department of Jinotega. 


Fonoordia..es. ee se ee | 2,2 HH. 00 
JINOCOTA. cece c eens vvanee 940,288 86 
San Isidro........ .......,. ' 2,450.00 
San Rafael de! Norte. seaees 28, 145.10) 
Esteli...... mAb erusensaans waa 273,867. tz 
ha Trinidad......... eh anes 18, 162.00 


Department of Leon. 


EI SAtCe. . 2... i ee ee | 58,758, 2) 
LON... .sescecee, FES Pe eT es owe 2, (18,572.04 
Telica........ ee edascenesuase 6,081.00 


oeas 25778, 962 14 


mee 
Department of Managua. 





i ee eo ee 











Managua...........00.0e.., 9 rO15, 675. 06 
Momotombe................. 400.00 
Nagarote......... mene aa eae i {010.00° 
fan Rafael del Sur, ee anceens 3328800" 
Total.....cce, saccecece 9,578, 248.09 
eee 
Department of Masaya, 
Cataring.....0..e ccc ceca ee, 5,892.00 
La Concepcion. .... abe eaes 18] 468,00 
La Victoria...........ccc0... 78.686.00 
Masays i ee ee ee FR se eee 2,194 402.00 
Masatepe ........-....... we. $19,348.00 
Nandagmo.......0.eceaee 10,540.00 
Tima ......eceseeseccanas ce 808.cO 
Total. ......... teeeeeess 2,906,618,00 
Department of Nueva Sepovia. 
Ciudad Antigua..,.......... 7,060.00 
Jalapa......-..----... bance 37,229.00 
J icaro. ee oe a Serene ese ae 105,980.00 
Macuelizo....... tt nateenans . 7,655.00 
Mosonte.... =smae ee es ee ee 5, Ob 
Ocotal........ teetueseseenss 197,004.00 
Somoto..... ec ceeeae ceoesees 122,808.00 
San José de Quilali.......... 8,000.00 + 
Sta, Maria. ee ee oe 2 : 7 
Pelpaneca css scesereensenacs 14,300.00 
Condegu oe ee | Ce ee ee ee | 19, 138.50° 


; Total.... 2 een 510,952.60 
a i ie, 


Department of Rivas. 





Alta Gracla........ ce ccecas 25,847.57 
Belen... 7 =F FE . Fah eRe ath ea 23,590,00 
Buenos Aires............... 4,44().00 
Moyogalpa........... ta naeae 7.536.00 
Potosi ..... ee ee rere 104,893.00 
Rivag .-... eeaueay bn taen cease 1,671 988.99 
Ban Jorge........., seeveeees  ILO5,161.98 
San Juan del Sur... 0... 22,9). 
Total .occcec cs cece snes, 1,985, 247,29 
Department of Matagalpa. 
Matagalpa... seen ea eeseesaneens 896,993.84 
Matapa. ee ee §,628 10 
Muymuy.--........ee00., s+ 46,916.00 
San Dionisio........... Cases 7,100.00 
SODACO 0.6.2... cee eee thea 4,746.75 
Terrabona ....ccceseanceees . 2,346 00 


Total... .ccesvsecvesess. 997,265.69 
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Chimandega,. .....ccceeenseveeceennes 
Matagalpa . 
Chontales 

Jinotaga 

Nuova Segovia 


Total pesos 





Arranging the different Departments in the order of their 
relative wealth, the following result is reached: 


) Millions of Pesos. Department. - Millions of Pesos. 


Chinandega ,...0-..+06: 
Matagalpa, ..eec.acse- es 
Chontales 


Nueva Sevovia,.....seee 





The principal cities in their appraisement of property 
have the following order: 


=e = ——————- er -  s —_———— 


- Total | Urban Property | Rural Property 
Cities. in Pesos. ! in Pesos. in Pesos. 
see; 12,260,003 2,744,333 §< 9,515,675 
| 11,142,241 . 2,670,502 | 8,871,679 
3,451,000 137,470 0 | 2,713,572 
26110381 | 416,629 ' 21194,402 
9.159.842 | 3,671,983 
1,649,053 : 
1,211,798 $10,763 
1,(88,570 191,637 
040,569 = | 160,170 
619,487 ’ 
541,516 104,228 


a 





In another order follow the Departments in regard to 
their contributions to the national treasury, which is: as 
follows: : 7 
- Carazo, Granada, Managua, Leon, Masaya, Matagalpa, 
Jinotega, Nueva Segovia, Chinandega, Rivas and Chontales. 
‘Custom houses have the following relative importance, 
Corinto, San Juan del Norte, San Juan del Sur and Bluefields. 
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COMMERCE. 


The following data are due to the German Consul, Mr. 
Carl Heyden, who, at the expense of the German Govern-_ 
ment, with the help of the Chief of Statistics and of Custom 
House Officials, brought them together. They relate ‘to the 
year of 1896 and partly, for comparison, to 1895: SG 








i 
Pesos. | Peaos. Peson, 

































i 1898, 1 RQ. 1898. 
a SS | ee a  _ 
Germany... .0.0....,00.. 683,074. 4 929, 930 84 2,975,318.58 2,286,146 88 
Great Britain. 2.00. 1,488 572.22) 1,427, 885,48) 684,708.00 729,696.88 
United States ......1 01’ 719,253.10 OT6.372,91' O07 649.95 1,008, 715.05 
France......... 00000071 371,881.51 477,611.27! 285,954,201 "388 61:89 
Lettuecccaeee lll. 23'876,94| $3,250.00:! — 211062.201 273° 697" 50 





setteeeeteereeseel  ppepo’en| 22 I86.O5 LTT) Tibet 
ecee fo gtgpoan, = o9BRBO Lp tr 
i ee 


aS MLS 20-7 S72) UD 


nO Ms seeds CLT eT en ae 
eo TTT ETB B SET tse al nae teeeee HE 
Pepe RIE: =45 7-06 EE) 2-2, 2 OO ci 
eeseueeeeL ad’Rpg’ngt = gG980.00 Jp ttt 


i oe oe ee el 












Honduras...........,.. . : 220 419. 
Salvador and Costa Rica. 31.27 . . 610,667,31 
Other countries,........ 90,000. 16 437,000.00 2,388.00 oo... 





Tae | ee |] HR cree 
; 4,286,459. 7 3,728,667.17|| — 6,188,306.98/ 5,647,004. 08 


. 
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The imports from the United States consisted prin- 
cipally of: 


Wheat flour....... pr aeeeeeee , Jron piping .... .. 
Wines ..ncceeae  --: , Cottonades...... 
Cashmere. ... 

Petroleum 

Druga and Medicines........ 

Wire (Fence).... 


aie SP MASS 
PIS EERS REPRE 
BESLSSSERRaS 


—_ —_ 


“= 


bet ed te OO oe 


Grease 
Printed cotton. ..... weeeaae 
Sewing machines......... _ 


Cotton goods 
Cotten blankets pals. Laces 
Roofing sheets 
Cotton handkerchiefs... .-. 
Cashmere 
Cotton thread at. Muchetea.. 
Machinery . Yarn 
Druga and Medicines. aaaeees a. Railroad material . 
Hardware......- cueveecweens oa6. Tron tanks 











Peas. Pesos. 
Steel rails .....-ce eee eee eee 110,000.00 | Chinaware.....--. eter ees 17,480.60 
Cotton goods. . -..- bee ae ates 44,850.42 | Cement......-. 0... - -.-- 17,006.02 
ee ne $4,696.56 | Hardware.......-.--.....--5 16,760.45 
Bocka, etc...- .--. beeen cee $2,916 60 | Toilet Bets....-..-.....--45- 16,224.70 
Drilling 2.2... 0:ee ee cee eee 32,435.80 | Distillery apparatus ........ L5,816.23 
Machetes. eb eaeeeaean eeteers 27,740.67 | Matchep..... ....-.0 005-025: 16,176.00 
Backs ......0.-5- Leese eee 95,752.65 | Drugs and Medicines wa ataeee 15,508.04 
Wire (Bante) cc. ccee aces OF ,292 76 | Rice ..-.eeeer aren scenes bane 411,944.60 
Winer lassea.....---- yee ees 21,265 58 | Leather goods.. leneoeee 11,189.68 
Calf leather. eenvaaee dagertee 20,170.57 | Stearin eandles......:-:2----. 10,561.63 
‘GashmeTe.....-....- paaeeeas 19,686.16 | Furniture...-.-..-+.---- Laas 10,453 60 
Silk braid. ne aaevavecseceeee 18,664.26 | Printed cotton. ....-.+--6.04- 9,651.63 
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France sold in Nicaragua chiefly wines, ribbons, roofing, 
furniture, shoes, hats, cotton goods, jewelry, leather, perfumes, 
cashmere, silk fabrics, paper, hardware, books, drugs and 
medicines, and pocketbooks. 

Italy: Vinegar, wines, hats, paper, salami sausage, oil, 
fence wire. | : : 

Spain: Books, wines and sausages. 

China: Silk fabrics. - 

Chile: Wines, canned goods, beans. 

Mexico: Cigars and cigarettes. 

Colombia: Sackcloth, cotton goods, clothing; wines and 
liquors. 

Guatemala: Woolen blankets. | 

Salvador and Costa Rica; Cacao, tobacco, cigars, rice. 


Peru: Sugar. 
Ecuador: Panama hats. 


The exports of Nicaragua consist largely of coffee, and 
in 1896 she sent as follows: 


1,112,478 Kiloa. valued at. 647,658.80 pesos, to the United States, 
3, £74 ee ; 2,576 ,58 og ts “ Germany. 


be 
271,340.60 
19,176.40 ‘ 


6,501,118 kilos. valued at 4,158, 494.21 pesos. 





The largest portion of the coffee goes out of the port of 
Corinto, one-twelfth out of the port of San Juan del Sur, and 
the same proportion out of the port of Greytown, or San 
Juan del Norte. The largest portion goes ont clean as “café 
-en oro;” about one-tenth is “café en pergaminG:” one-one- 
hundredth “café negro,” and one-three-hundredth “café en 
cereza.’ | 

For comparison the following list of coffee exports for 
fifteen years, although incomplete, is given. It was made ont 
by the Austrian Consul, Mr. Low, with the help of govern- 
ment officials: 
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4 yy FE. 
Year: Pounds. | P rer 100 iba. Value in Pesos. 

2S —— ———— 

ee ca ueseuueennweneeneas was 8,529,300 8.00 O80 344 
180. eee ancerven pans 4 528,800 8.50 834 906 
TRSL.. ccc ccc cetucectanersecsacees 4,698,200 9.00 429.838 
1BRD ev ccuccuccecvsuusnareuvees 7,328,300 9.00 657,547 
TSSR. ccc ccecceveceuterecescuteus 5,458, 100 9.50 518,519 
RRA ceca awe cee tree e ee teee 7,238 100 9.50 6 ,648 
[BBG was cccecccuncececueesuce seus 7,05:2,500 10.00 701,210 
IBGE. sc caccceccctevcereetceneuees 7,238,100 10.00 723,510 
ree 6,847,000 90.00 1,369,400 
ABBE. cece cece eeec cece caeecnes tees 8,816,600 18.00 1,586,988 
1889... 8,414,500 50.00 1,682,900 
TRO. cccecccuace cae) aeveveeteess 11,882,000 24.00 2.781,680 
USD]. cece ccucecccaceteteucteteauas 9,154,000 22.00 2,018,880) 





Other articles of exportation are bananas, sugar; rubber 
mora or fustic in logs or in extract, campeche or brazilwood, 
hides, deer skins, gold, cheese, cattle, coconuts, indigo, turtle 
shell (carey), cacao, tobacco, starch, hammocks, palm leaves, 
salt, corn and beans. 

To the United States there were exported during 1896, 

besides the already mentioned coffee: 


aa 


th 


Deer WkIT. ...-.- ee | is 


Gold ballien 





The United States Consul, Dr. Paul Wieseke, in 
Managua, whose district embraces all Nicaragua, except the 
Atlantic coast lands, furnished the following data about the 
exports to the United States during the fiscal year, from the 
Ist of July, 1896, to the 30th of June, 1897. passing through 
the ports of Corinto and San Juan del Sur: | 


Port of 


Articles, . | Port of Corinto. San Juan del Sur. 


Codar lops.........c00ece aes 
Chocolate 


868,181.49 pesos. | 88,478.05 pesos. 





From the ‘Atlantic coast were sent during the same time, 
and mostly through the port of Bluefields: ‘ 


Bamana... ccs ceescs cane cncccas cece osaeae +++1,483,000 bunches, valued at S488, 
Cocoanite ... 0. cesta pe nce eeeann, eenen 220,510 a4 8,278 
Gold dust.......-.. 00. ccc sseaeeee. tt!” asaeee 3,049 ounces, “ ', 
Rubber... sce. e ee eeee ee cweet ceneewel 446,216 pounds, “ 670 ° 
Coined silver.........000. 000. 0,00 ll. 51,700 pesos, 26,4058 
Turtle shell (carey), ................... lees 47046 pounds, “ 1,619 
Human bones (probably the bodies of Chinamen being sent back to China) ** 1,013 


ad 





At Cabo de Gracias & Dios were imported during 6 
months on I1 steamers, 18 sailing vessels, 17 canoes, 330,840 
pounds, valued at 45,371 pesos, and exported rubber, carey, 
tuna, gutta-percha, cedar, caoba, skins, gold, bananas, 61,814 
pounds, valued at 32,409 pesos. 

The exportation to Germany consisted mostly of coffee, 
brazilwood and coined silver. : 

To Great Britain, coffee, gold and coined silver.. 

To France, coffee, mora or fustic and hides, 

To Italy and Austria, only coffee. 

To Colombia, silver. | 

To Guatemala, sugar, corn, salt, beans and hides. 

To Costa Rica, sugar, tobacco, palm leaves, 

To Honduras, beans, corn and Sligar, 3 

To Salvador, corn, hammocks, salt, cheese, hides, sole 
leather and starch. 


For the year 1897 the following data were secured con- 
cerning the export of coffee: 











Port of Corinto. 


FROM JANUARY TO REPTEMBEER. 


. 1,172 sacks, or 140,624 pounds coffee “‘ negro,.”? 
10,588 1! fa 1,189,931 tc Ts i on 
86,265 “ te 1389.68, Tt rT! orp. 1? 


. Port of San Juan del Sur. 
oe . FROM MARCH TO JUNE 
1,843 sacks, or 288,400 pounds coffes “ ere,” 


Port of San Juan del Norte. 


FROM JANCARY TO JUNE. 
10,178 sacks, or 1,290,580 pounds coffee “oro,” . 






From San Juan del Norte were exported during the first 
six months of 1897, 62,153 pounds of rubber under the fol- 
lowing marks: F. CH. H.—V. Z. H—C —K.—M. V. H— 
M. A.—E. CH.—F. AJ.—J. FG.—S. C.—L.—M. E.—R. M. 
—J. A. C—NZ.—C. F. B.—J. G—BA.—J. E-—J. E. A— 
J.CcK-—LI 

As the National Department of Statistics in Nicaragua 
consists only of a chief without subordinates, the latter having 
been dismissed -because the last revolution demanded econ- 
omy, no other official data could be obtained without personal 
work in the different custom houses and other offices. 

From the as yet unprinted report of the Minister of 
Fomento the following note is taken which may be of. some 
use, namely, that on the national railroads and steamships 
there had been transported to the port of Corinto, trom 
_ February to June, 1897: 







. 60,626 sacks, or 8 7246, 122 pounds ot coffee from Managua, 

41 928 2,925 425 Masaya. 
1, it: ,! "160. ‘900=~C* “t ‘4 Granada. 
1) 535,537 










83,823 


The statements presented in this chapter have been com- 
piled from official sources. While the disorganized condition of 
affairs in Nicaragua makes the presentation of accurate statistics 
almost an impossibility, still these. figures may be accepted as 
fairly representative of the commerce of the country. 

It will be seen by a glance at the tables given, that in 
_ 1896 the total importations were 3,726,667 pesos as against an 
exportation of 5,647,004 pesos, leaving a balance of trade in 
favor of Nicaragua amotnting to 1,920,337 pesos. 
' Of the total import and export trade the ratios according 
to principal countries were divided as follows: Germany 34 
per cent., Great Britain 23 per cent., United States 18 per 
cent., France 9 per cent. 

‘aking the exports from Nicaragua, the proportionate 
shares of chief countries in this trade were: Germany 40 per 
cent., United States 18 per cent., Great Britain 13 ger cent., 
Fratce 7"per cent. 
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The imports into Nicaragua were distributed as follows: 
Great Britain 38 per cent., Germany 25 per cent., United 
States 18 per cent., France 13 per cent. 

The principal lines of importation are textiles (especially 
cotton fabrics), steel rails, ironwares of all kinds, and 
machinery. 

Of cottons there were imported a valuation of 831,830 
pesos, chiefly drilling, muslins, calicoes, thread, etc. Of these 
Great Britain sent 72 per cent., Germany 17 per cent., and the 
United States 11 per cent. | 

Of iron, its manufactures, and hardware there were imn- 
ported 296,011 pesos, of which 60 per cent. came from Ger- 
many, 23 per cent. from Great Britain, 17 per cent. from the 
United States. | , 

Of machinery, about 43,000 pesos were imported, six- 
sevenths of which were from England and the remainder from 
the United States. 

Of the trade in food-stuffs the United States held the most 
important share. They sent thither, in 1896, a valuation of 
133,618.18 pesos, comprising, in order of importance, wheat- - 
flour, rice, maize, potatoes, and olives. The only food importa- | 
tion enumerated from other countries for the same period was 
about 12,000 pesos in value of rice, from Germany. 


XI, 
MEANS OF COMMUNICATION AND TRANSPORTATION. 


POST AND TELEGRAPH, 


Since the zoth of April, 1876, Nicaragua has been con- 
nected with the outside world by telegraph. There are now 
1,752 miles. of telegraph wire running through the country, 
with 126 apparatus in 83 stations, served by 127 officials, 117 
messengers and 66 guards of lines. During the year ending | 
with May, 1897, there were sent out 222,464 private messages; 
150,640 official; 103,916 transit; in all 477,020 messages. 

On the 2d of October, 1882, a submarine cable office was 
opened at San Juan del Sur. Some years ago telephone 
apparatus were put in connection with the telegraph lines. 

The postal service is managed in Nicaragua by a Director 
General, 10 employés of the General Direction, 19 adminis- 
trators, 18 auxiliaries, 91 postal agents, 126 letter carriers 
and 29 postal contractors, all at the headquarters of the De- . 
partment. There are 49 first class, 91 second class, and 9 
exchange offices. 

The largest amount of correspondence was received and 
despatched in Corinto, followed by Granada, Managua, Leon, 
Masaya, Rivas, San Juan del Norte, Bluefields, Chinandega, 
Jinogalpa, Jinotepe, Matagalpa, Rama, San Juan del Sur, 
Somoto, Jinotega, Ocotal. | 

In 1896 there were received 1,376,366 pieces of corre 
spondence, and 1,242,876 were delivered. 


"2 


The distances between the different administrative centres 
in miles is approximately as follows: -. 


x 

2 8 
= E 2 3 
— e =| . 
wo § F @ g é 
Si zZ— Ff & Bs te 
90 72 59 —— of 2s oe 3% 
wg so 7 18-- FB & g 
47 273 40 99117 —- 8 “J e . 
63 82 44 153 171 lo -— § Eos 6 S 
88107 119 178 1% 1335 2— S =F # og) £ 
100 119 181 190 208 147 37 12—~ BB g 3 = S . 
I7t 190 202 261 279 218 108 138 1445 —— 3 2 qa 
240 269 271 330 $48 287 177 202 m4 69 —— & a as 
264 283 205 854 372 31 201 De 293 93 mw fF A 5 6 
132 151 168 222 246 179 166 181 198 48 117 141 — = gq 3 
108 127 139 198 216 155 171 196 208 72 j41 165 4-——,* @ a 
100 81 69 128 146 109 163 188 200 280 349 873 939 M— » § : 
346 827 316 374 392 B55 484 446 517 684 610 478 454 84 —- = E . 
290 471 459 618 536 499 653 578 590 661 730 764 G22 8O8 HOR 144 —— a %, 
288 214 202 263 279 242 206 391 833 404 473 497 365 841 193 284 149 —. & . 
022 203 891 960 968 931 985 1010 1022 1093 1162 1186 1054 1080 703 576 432 B72 & 


The regular connection of Nicaragua with the outside 
world by steamers is performed on the west side by the 
Pacific Mail Steamship Co., the vessels of which, southward 
bound, touch at Corinto on the 6th, 13th and‘ 26th of each 
month, and at San Juan del Sur one day later. Going north 
they call at San Juan del Sur on sth, 14th and 2ath, and 
at Corinto on the 12th, 1sth and 2sth of each month. The 
company receives a subsidy of $8,000 (gold) a year from the 
Government of Nicaragua for this sérvice and for carrying 
the mail. An irregular service is performed by the steamers 
of the Cosmos line, which are bound to call at the ports of 
Corinto and San Juan del Sur at least five times a year, two 
or three times at each port. For this the line receives $300 
(gold) for each trip, but is also required to bring cargoes 
direct at a reduction of Io per cent. on: the freight scales 
established by the Pacific Mail. 

On the Atlantic side a steamer of the Atlas Steamship 
Co., Limited, now calls once a month at the port of San Juan 
del Norte, or Greytown, both on its Way going south and 
returning north. In former times this port was reached by 
these steamers twice a month each way. In addition, an 
Italian line, “La Veloce,” sends vessels here once a month to 
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seek cargo and passengers going south. Some time since 
steamers of the Royal Mail Line came twice a month to this 
port, but finding the business unprofitable abandoned the 


eo 


service. 

It is said that there is an independent steamer of 250 
tons burden plying between the ports of San Juan del Norte, 
Bluefields, Boca del Rama, Rio Grande, Wuonauta and Prin- 
zapolca, Cabo de Gracias 4 Dios, Corn island and Puerto 
Limon, making several round trips a month, and receiving 
24,000 silver pesos a year for carrying the mail. 

At the ports of San Juan del Norte and Bluefields, as 
occasion may require, fruit or banana steamers call, as 
those of the Bluefields’ Banana Co., of the Morgan Line, of 
the Honduras & Guatemala Mail Line, etc. Often passengers 
destined to Europe or the United States are obliged to take 
small sailing vessels to Puerto Limon in Costa Rica, about 
60 miles south of San Juan del Norte, in order to obtain 
passage. Small sailing vessels do most of the coast busi- 
ness along the Atlantic. | 

In the chapter on Commercial Statistics there is entt- 

merated the number of ships which entered the Atlantic and 
Pacific ports of Nicaragua during the year 1896. 
From the port of Greytown there is communication, by 
means of flat-bottomed steamers on the San Juan River, with 
Nicaragua Lake; three times a month by the steamer “Hol- 
lembeck,” which runs in one day to Castillo Viejo, and by 
the steamer “Managua,” which runs thence to San Carlos 
in one-half day, and vice versa. This line has lately been 
bought by the Atlas Steamship Co., Limited, which also 
‘owns the steamer “Victoria,” of 180 tons burden, made in 
Wilmington, Del., plying on the Great Lakes, and performing 
service between San Carlos and the different lake-ports, as San 
Ubaldo, Granada, San Jorge and others. This line has its 
headquarters at Granada. 

_ There are about 6,000 to 8,000 tons of freight transported 
by this line each year, and from 3,550 to 5,000 passengers. 
‘The freight rate is from 25 to 35 pesos per ton, except for 
coffee, which pays one gold peso per 100 pounds for de- 
livery in New York and Europe. Passenger rates are 30 
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pesos for first class and 124 fot second class between ‘(Granada 
and San Juan del Norte. Z 

On the Lake of Managua are three steamers, the “Man- 
agua,’ of 120 tons, the “Angela,” of 120 tons, and the “Prog- 
Teso, of loo tons. These belong to the National Government 
-and ply between the ports of Managua and Momotombo, 
connecting daily with the railroad service, on one side to the 
sea-port of Corinto and on the other side to the lake-port of 
Granada. 3 

There is besides a small private steamer, “Vapor bits” 
which runs between Managua and San Francisco del Carni- 
cero, Tipitapa and San Ramon. The passage costs so c 3 
tavos per person, and the freight 30 centavos per 100 pounds, 

The national steamers had, during the fiscal year ending °. 
with June, 1897, the following income from passengers and — 
freight: 


Passengers from Momotombo to Managua 
ight ms . ; 
Passengers from Manarua to Momotombo rr rn . “ 


Freight | 38,248.25 + 
125,491.99 pesos, 





The railroads were built by the National Government. 
The first, between Corinto and Momotombo, was opened to 
the public on February 27th, 1884, and the second, between 
Managua and Granada, on May st, 1886. : 


The itinerary of the first road is: 


18 miles from Corinto te Chinandega, ob miles from Corinto to Leon. 
Chichignipa. ' 56 La Paz, 

25 fs ; Posoltega. | 58 “ * Momotomto, 

29 “ ‘t Quezalguaque, 





The itinerary of the second road is: 


& miles from Managua to Sabana Grande. 19 miles from Managua to Masaya, 
it Portillo. 21 San Blas, 
14 at et Campuzano, 9 #é ‘ Granada, - 


oe re ‘s Nindiri, | 





Between Momotombo and Managua the distance is 32 
miles by steamer. _ 

On the first road there were moved 37,972 first_ class 
passengers and 266,487 third class on ordinary trains, and 420 
first class and 9,364 third class on excursion trains, from 
whom 110,260.30 pesos were derived, | 

Of freight there were moved on. the same line 31,735 
tons of private goods, 2,052 tons of official goods, and 7,238 
tons received from the eastern division, making a total of 
41,025 tons, on which the fretght was 247,159.91 pesos. 

The eastern division of the railroad moved 29,499 first 
class passengets, 2,350 second class and 245,144 third class, 
making a total of 276,922 passengers. Their fares came to 
120,001.25 pesos during the year, from the preceding July to 
June, 1897. 

During the same time 83,823 sacks of coffee, weighing 
11,535,500 pounds, and 10,485,200 tons of other freight were 
moved, for which 106,274.16 pesos were paid. These statis- 
tics are compiled from an unpublished memorial of the Min- 
ister of Fomento. 3 

_ The following interesting tables are derived from the 
Same source, and concern the trafic on the eastern and 
western divisions of the railroad during the year ending June 
z5th, 1897. In them is presented the traffic of different 
cities in such a way as to disclose the relative commercial im- 
portance of each, as well as the aggregate freights and the 
receipts of the roads by months. 


ty 


FREIGHT TRAFFIC OF NICAR 
Freight in pounds moved on th 





AGUA RAILROADS FOR THE YEAR 
é western railroad: 








Name, Corinto. |Chinandega.! El Viejo. Chichigalpa.| Posoltega. iQuesalguaque. 
Corinto... . ccc eeee | ccc ecaes cue 2,018,558 182,104 938,657 119,524 109,085 
Chinand erase | 2,600,477 [007 «| -127, 588,899 £7,698 $11,673 
El Viejo..........., 1,170,223 239,413 fo eeessee ae, 4,547 4 834 5,287 
Chichigalpa 1,212,867 | 1,081,178 19,041 [......2...., 25,894 188,152 
Posoltega........... $39,948 120,286 7,127 1 re 13,402 
Quezalguaqne......: 281,757 77,685 219 10,438 Ae Vt. 
Len... eee. eee eae 4,910,165 857,612 100,714 534,671 258,296 106,32 
La Paz... ve 776,02 606,007 | 145,260 308,624 4.348 108,083 
Momotombo,.......- 112,320 _ 600 230 4) 279 1,639 

Total. .......... 11,412,781 | 4,999,287 581,897 | 2,359,387 553,016 798,034 


re 7 : 
Freight in pounds moved during the same time from 
8 ees, Moved Guring’ th: 























Name. Mapagua, | Sabana Grande. | El Portillo, Campazano.| Nindiri, 

Corinto. ... sees es 6,277,806 $9,281 ramnr are et ae lsd eee eater eels a came nage, 
Chimnandegg.........0caccees..,. 1,065,035 |... naceeceueues - ne g 
EI Viejo... caccseneaneracee..,. 442,807 es eee en A ee 
Chichigal pa aus 423,448 2 ee nan Ba 
Posoltega. ....csccssenesacceecc, He rl rnd ere + pen saey 
Quezalruague......-s.ees.....,, VO,OZT |... ses ee ean eccsdescceansnces 2,000 atawens 
LOOM woes we eaeee anaes 2,228,143 7,a18 Cae ea eren ee] panto uanees 297 
La Pax ee ee eo ee ee ee yf career eee es ole ee rs Shee ate ene heusas 
Momotombo ..,,, ee eee SO,OLL (1... .....0.. tigen s cet es lene emeestatlasece sac unes 

Total i ee ee eee ee 11,594,456 47 S65. * #8 peo ee os 2,000 Ti 14 





Freight paid in pesos to 











Name. ‘7 duby. | August, 
Granada city.......... 918,36! 1,081.31| 1,406.78 
Granada pler.........,6 41| 544.20 
San Blas.,...... teases 8.95 17.00 

Hone teas onen 897.60! 519,59 
Nindiri vee 2.52 §,50 
CAMPUZANO, . ea. cceas a | seanes brome 
El caret aacnetteee "94 90 Pee 
Sabana grande...,..., . 4 * 
Managua station ..... 144 85|. 240. 
Managua pier..,....:, 2,075 89 1,451. 

Total. ..... coecess { 4,902.98] 8,841. 





the eastern division of the Nica ragua N 
Sept. October, Nor, 


. Dee, 


152.50 
10,408. 


a 
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the western to the eastern division: 


| January. February. | Mareh , 


ENDING JUNE 25TH, 1897. 








Leon. Le Paz. |Momotombo,| Tyoai. 
10, 728,026 29,986 $,978 14,126,907 
1,369,991 | 201.986 1,283 | 65,246,909 
194,147 pr nr 1,638,181 
1,350,140 903 26,845 959, 
497,185 86,872 14,220 4,030,241 
192,969 31,456 4,829 601,531 
cc autecanees , 124 488 7,257,665 
2,800,319 jccse oe ee. 25,619 | 4,320/079 
58,722), 62,385 |... ., 236, 


16,621,499 | 903,016 | 201,085 | “88,417,095 





Masaya, San Blas. | Granada. Total. 
1,651,374 | 4,472 | 7,407,450 | 18,380,388 
"31,143 |.....cc000-.| '959°447 2181360 

45 |... 83,500 591,862 
185,276 280 809,490 | 1.418.598 
yd rere 7,231 215,677 
340s | 872,973 8.850 sid 
451,652 |e scccs] puaeiagl | ’366'878 
ete vene 8, 59.318. 
3,445,947 4,752 | 9,957,424 | 95 658,058 
ational Railroad: 
April. | 






1, 297.00 
857.18 





A new railroad is under, construction by the National 
Government, under. contract with Messrs. Morris, Heyden & 
Co., of Managua, Mr. J. Wiest being the engineer-in-chief. 
It is to connect Masaya and Jinotepe, passing through a 
number of villages (pueblos), and is to be called “Ferrocarri 
de jos Pueblos.’ It is virtually a branch of the eastern line, and 
will be of extreme importance to the coffee planters and mer-: 
chants in the Department of Carazo. 

A tramway line, with steam service, connects the port of 
- San Jorge on the great lake with Rivas. - A horse tramway 
runs also from San Juan del Norte to Ciudad America. 
Another tramway exists in Bluefields, connecting this city 
‘with Bluff, its harbor. Also, a street tramway line in Granada © 
may be mentioned. 

There are lines of stages between Granada and Rivas (51 
miles) and between Masaya and Jinotepe (18 miles), having 
a government subsidy and running daily during the summer 
or dry season. 

Over 300 leagues’ of wagon roads (caminos carreteros), 
connecting. with the railroads and other places, cross the 
- country in the Departments of Chinandega, Leon, Managua, 
Masaya, Carazo, Granada, Rivas and Chontales. The traffic 
on these roads, which are very defective, and during the rainy 
season are impassable, is carried mostly on primitive ox- 
carts with two wooden wheels and without springs. These 
carts move very slowly’up and down the hills, through rivers 
afd creeks without bridges, very often also through swamps 
(jicarales) in tortuous track. There remains a macadamized . 
_ road between the port of San Juan del Sur and the lake port 
of La Virgen, constructed about forty-five years ago by the 
New York and Californian Transit Company. | 3 

Toward the north, northeast and east of the Cordilleras, 
in the Departments of Nueva Segovia, Jinotega, Matagalpa 
and the larger part of Chontales, as also in many other regions 
of Nicaragua, the country is too mountainous for wagon 
_ roads, and communication between the different communi- | 
— ties is only possible on the back of a horse or mule over difh-. 

cult trails. : 
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NICARAGUA CANAL. 


Of great importance to Nicaragua, and also to the com- 
merce of the world, is the construction of the Nicaragua 
Inter-Oceanic Canal. Fortunately,as the author of the book on 
Nicaragua, published by the Bureau of the American Repub- 
lies, says, through a timely intervention of the celebrated engi- 
neer, Mr. A. G. Menocal, representing an American company, 
the execution of this work is still reserved for American enter- 
prise. A contract to this end was ratified by the Nicaraguan 
Congress on April 24th, 1897, giving to the American com- 
pany an exclusive privilege for 99 years to control this canal, ~ 
aliowing it also to construct a-railroad along its route, and . 
engaging not to permit the building of other railroads that 
might enter into competition for the traffic of the canal. 

The Nicaragua Government, desirous that this water-way 
should be built with American money, obtained through Mr. 
Rodriguez, Minister of the Greater Republic of Central* 
America in Washington, a renewed interest of the United © 
States Government, which appointed three eminent engineers 
to re-survey the proposed route in order to obtain authentic 
data to quiet any controversy raised in Congress or by the 
press against the construction of this work. _ 

It is interesting to read the history of this canal route 
and of that on the Isthmus of Panama, as well as of numer- 
ous other proposed inter-oceanic routes, between Colombia 
and the Isthmus of Tehuantepeque, with the various 
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modifications proposed from time to time since Nufiez de 
Bilbao in 1513 crossed for the first time the Isthmus of 
Panama. There is extant a voluminous literature op this 
subject available to those who care for such research, but it 
cannot be introduced here without destroying the propor- 
trons of this monograph. In regard to the proposed Nica- 
ragua Canal the following technical details are of great 


interest. 


Total distance from ocean to ocean . 169.4 miles 
Comal im emeavation.....0. cc ccc cece cece cee cece pe acuatenas eases 26.8 
Length of basing ........ ba ee feet eee eee eee eens bee wee eee 21.6 


River fan Juan 

Lake Nicarag 

Free navigation lu Jake, river and basins 

Elevation of summit—ievel of canal above sea-level 
Length of summit-level 


Greatest lift of lock, 
Dimensions of locks 


Depth of canal. . bees 
Least width at bottom .............. ace teat tena e eee ee anaes 


Cost of canal, American estimate 





_. ‘The San Juan River has a number of mouths, the largest 
being the Colorado, Taura and the San Juan, the latter 
flowing into the proposed harbor of the canal. The whole 
deltaic country consists of flat, alluvial lands in which there 
' are numerous lagoons and swamps. These lands are covered 
with high grasses, bushes and trees enveloped by climbing 
vines. They extend for about 9+ miles along the course 
laid out for the new canal. The canal ts to be excavated 
through these low. lands by machinery, and then to pass be- 
tween low hills and through wooded valleys by means of a 
number of locks in close succession, the first one having a . 
lift of 21 feet, the second, 14 miles further on, a lift of 
30 feet, and a third, 24 miles beyond, a lift of. 45 feet. 
Here, at an elevation of 106 feet above the sea, the summit 
level begins. A cut of about 3 miles in length and 141 
feet deep must be made to connect the water of the canal 
with the waters of the San Juan River at Ochoa, a little below 
the mouth of the San Carlos River on the other side. 7 

The San Juan River, called by the conquistadores the 
Desaguadero because it is the outlet of the Great Nicaragua 
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Lake, is the most peculiar tropical river on earth, being ex- 
empt from floods, such as, for example, accur in the upper 
Parana River in very similar surroundings, where they rise 
to 39 meters above the average level of the year, producing 
a tremendous current and carrying down the stream an im- 
mense number of trees dangerous to any boat, and often 
making the regular ports inaccessible. This peculiarity of the 
San Juan River, which it has in common with the rivers con- 
necting the Great North American Lakes, is of great advantage 
in the construction of this canal. At Ochoa adam will be 
erected to deepen the water over the rapids, and especially to 
keep the upper waters of the San Juan River permanently at a 
level of 106 feet above the sea. These impounded waters form 
a continuation of the canal until the Great Lake is reached, 
the surface of which is 110 feet above the sea level. With 
the exception of about 28 miles above the Toro Rapids, where 
rock blasting and dredging to an average depth of 44 feet will 
be required in several localities, the navigation channel will 
be 1,000 feet wide and from 28 to 130 feet deep. ‘In. the 
Great Lake of Nicaragua a channel 30 feet in depth will be 
secured by dredging through a soft mud bottom to an aver- 
age depth of 10 feet for about 14 miles from the shore... This 
channel will have a width of 150 feet. From this poirit thie 
course of navigation is across the lake to the mouth of the 
Rio Lajas. Thence the canal must pass for.a distance of about 
9 miles to the valley of the Rio Grande and the Tola basin, 
penetrating on its way a slight ridge that reaches a level of 43 
feet above the lake. This work will require considerable earth 
and rock excavation. About 54 miles further on, near La 
Flor, are to be located locks Nos. 4 and 5 and a large dam, 
to hold the waters of the Tola basin. The first of these locks 
terminates the summit level-of the canal. The locks are to be 
’ close together, and to have a lift of 42% feet each. About 14 
miles. beyond is lock No. 6, the last of. the western series, and 
designed to lower the waters of the canal to the level of the 
Pacific by means of a lift of from 21 to 29 feet, varying accord- 
ing to the state of the tides. : | 

From lock No. 6 to Brito, the western terminus, there 
will be 14 miles of alluvial excavation. A port will have to 


be built at Brito, and very considerable sums are required 
for its construction. The harbor on the Atlantic side, at San 
Juan del Norte, is obstructed by drifting sand, and large sums 
will be needed for its restoration and maintenance. “ Enor- 
mous amounts of money will also be required to build the dam 
at Ochoa and the embankments in the river valley necessary 
to retain the navigable waters at the required height. | 
This inter-oceanic line may be the best attainable 
tnder existing circumstances, but there is an excellent port 
_ tn the Bay of Salinas on the Pacific coast, which could be 
reached by bringing the canal thence to the Sapoa River. The 
isthmus there is about 74 miles narrower than by the Lajas 
River route, although the summit to be surmounted is 80 feet 
migher. The harbor of Salinas is unexcelled, having an area 
of from 6 to 8 square miles, and being nearly circular; it is 
also without entering rivers and without sediment or drifting 
gands; is from 35 to 8o feet deep; is well protected from the 
southwest winds, and has shores which would permit direct 
landing. It is surrounded by a beautiful as well as healthful 
country. The United States Government would do well to 
instruct its engineers to take this harbor question once more 
into serious consideration. This line has been proposed by a 
very competent and distinguished French engineer,.M. Belly, 
who once owned a concession for this canal, and devoted many 
years to the investigation of its problems. Even before him 
an eminent Swedish engineer, Mr. M. Oerstedt, recommended 
this same line from the Sapoa River to the Bay of Salinas. 
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XIII. a 


GENERAL CONSIDERATIONS. 


Nicaragua was first sighted by Columbus in 1 502, and 
it was first visited and explored by the Spanish military 
adventurer, Gil, Gonzales de Avila, in 1522, who gives a very 
interesting account of his manner of taking possession of 
Nicaragua in his letter to the Emperor Charles V, dated 
March 6th, 1524, He says: “En el cielo, mas arriba del Sol, 
hay un Sefior que hizo todas las cosas y los hombres y los 
que esto creen y lo tienen por Seftor y son Cristianos, cuando — 
Mmueren van arriba donde é1 est4 y los que no son Cristianos - 
van @ un fuego que esta de bajo de Ja tierra! Hizoles ademas: - 
comprender que todos los que asi creian quedaban por vasallos 
del gran Rey de Castilla.” “ 

(In heaven, above the sun, there is a Lord who made al! 
things and mankind, and those who believe this and accept 
Him as their Lord and are Christians! after death wil] ascend 
to where the Lord is, and those who are not Christians will 
0 to a fire which is beneath the earth. I gave them to 
understand that all who believe this would be considered as 
vassals of the great King of Castile.) 

The aboriginees of N icaragua, who inhabited the country 
at the time of the conquest, were: | 

1, The Chorotegans, divided into Dirians, Nagrandans 
and Orotinans, who occupied the valley of the lakes and part 
of the highlands of Masaya. 

2. The Chondales, who lived along the Cordillera de 
los Andes, facing the lakes, 
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3. The Niquirans and Cholutecans of Mexican origin 
who occupied Rivas, the islands of Ometepe and Zapatera,. 
the Pacific coast and the Costa Rican territories of Guana- 
caste and Nicoya. : 

4. The Carabisi, who lived in the rest of the Nicaraguan. 
territory, from the Cordilleras to the Atlantic Ocean, as. 
savage tribes. 

The languages spoken by them were Niquiran or Mexi- 
can, Chorotegan, Oritinan, Chondal, Pipil and Caribisi. 

There are stili many Indians of the Carabisi tribes along 
the rivers of the Atlantic slopes, who have changed their 
customs very little. Other Indians have blood mixed with 
that of the conquerors and their descendants, and have 
accepted their language and customs. There are also many 
indians who, besides the Spanish, speak their own language, 
as in Masaya; Chontales, Carazo, Matagalpa, Nueva Segovia 
and Jinotega, where they have preserved their blood pure. 
Comparatively few full-blooded Indians remain in the Depart- 
ments of Leon, Granada, Managua, Rivas and Chinandega. 
In the ports and places along the Atlantic coast the negro 
element prevails and much English is spoken. Negro blood 
is apparent also in a great number of Zambos and people of 
‘ all shades of color. 

The white people of pure blood are comparatively scarce 
among Nicaraguans. They are mostly found in the larger 
cities in the Departments of Leon, Chinandega, Granada and. 
Rivas. A few thousand white foreigners are scattered through 
the ports and larger cities, in some. mining districts and on 
some plantations. As seen in the demographic tables already 
._ given, the population of Nicaragua is only distinguished as 
Indian and Ladino. By Ladinos we may understand people 
of all colors and shades who wear clothes differing from the 
native Indian dress. 

Nicaragua is an immensely rich and fertile country, but: 
her development is far below her capabilities. That devel- 
opment: is retarded by the character and customs of her peo- 
ple, and by revolutions which have brought the government 
authority into disrepute. Her agriculture is restricted and 
almost primitive; her mines improperly managed; her indus- 
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tries poorly organized; her labor inefficient and improperly 
handled; her commerce defective: her social life and her intel- 
lectual level, for want of education, comparatively low; and 
her mufiicipalities are lacking in energy. 

One reason for the backwardness of civilization probably 
cles in the fact that the people have always been poor, 
uneducated and inexperienced. They have not been trained 
‘to the function of self-government so as to make it the ine 
‘Strument of attaining the best results. 

The lives of most of the people are quite simple; and 
primitive, and they are indifferent to the refinements of life, the 
benefits of education, the enjoyment of luxury and the acquisi 
tion of wealth. Among them still exists a kind of caste based” | 
on color, established by the Spaniards, and the temperament 
‘of the lower classes exhibits an apathetic resignation to pov- 
erty and a lack of social ambition. 

Withal they are a joyous people, full of gpayety despite 
their poverty.- Perhaps the very fertility of their soil and the 
mildness of their climate contribute to this temperament. | 
‘They do not hunger, because they have an abundance of 
‘bananas and other fruits, of fish, pork, game, milk and eggs. 
They do not shiver, because the climate is warm, and a roof 
to protect against the rain is an adequate shelter. The getier- 
osity of nature leaves them little to desire worth the trouble 
‘of much exertion. Correspondent with these conditions, but 
-also a hindrance to progress, is a disposition to leave every- 
thing for mafiana (to-morrow). Little is done with prompt- 
fess or completeness. It surprises these people to see our 
fevered impatience for results. Yet they have a sensitive self- 
Tespect and a disposition to emulate, if the task be not too 
-arduous, the example of nations in the van of modern progress, 

The mass of the people live in adobe houses with a roof 
of tiles. These are seldom floored or ceiled; and where the 
_Tatter is found it is “cielo raso” (a frame over which white 
‘cotton cloth is stretched). Owing to the hot climate glass 
windows are not in vogue amongst ordinary people. The 
furniture is simple and scant. Bedsteads are without, mat- 
‘tresses, and in the kitchen cooking is generally done over an 


open fire. In many of the houses the old Indian miil-stone 
is still in use, | 


In cities the houses are mostly arranged in streets of 
equal lengths, which cross at right angles. But how diverse 
the aspect of these cities is may be conjectured from facts. 
like these; Jinotega, with 727 houses, has 49 streets; Fl Viejo, 
with 131 houses, has 25 streets; Somotillo, with 426 houses, 
has 28 streets; while Granada, with 4,494 houses, has only 21 
streets. Ina table in Chapter IV are given lists of towns and 
villages, with the number of their houses, streets and plazas, 
where the curious may find material for comparing their 
varied appearance. 

In Granada, Leon and La Libertad a few streets are paved. 
Between the houses in some cities are walls of adobe or wood. 
In others the partition line is marked by a hedge of cereus or 
cactus, or by the same pinuela (bromelia) of which the fences 
are made that enclose the potreros in the country. There are 
usually a few fruit trees near the house, but seldom a flower 
garden. Street cleaning is generally left to the rain or the 
wind, to the pigs and to the zopilotes (Cathertes aura), the 
well known black bird seen everywhere in tropical and sub- 
tropical lands. Another street feature is the large number 
of naked children, mostly boys. The girls generally wear | 
chemises. Very few cities have plazas of cultivated aspect. 
The capital, Managua, has none which could induce the peo- 
ple to resort to it. During the rainy season the streets are in 
a very bad condition. So also are the country roads. In the 
northern highlands and in the jicarales the roads at that 
season are practically impassable, and an order of the gov- 
ernment has been seen prohibiting in certain districts wagor 
travel during the rainy season. 

_ The ordinary clothing of men consists of a pairh leat hat,. 
a shirt and a pair of trousers; of women it consists of a loose 
chemise, a cotton skirt and a silk sharol or rebozo worn over 
the shoulders. All go barefooted, except the Indian, who. 
uses sandals. The higher class of Ladinos imitate Europear 
usages and try to keep up with that style. The national 
drink may be set down as fiste, or a mixture of pulverized 
roasted cacao, corn meal, sugar and water. 

social life is: monotonous. There are no clubs, coffee 
houses, theatres, promenades or other places of amusement 
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or of pleasure. The wealthy people, with: few exceptions, 
live in patriarchal simplicity. The taste for music and other . 
fine arts, for books and education is but ‘slightly developed. 
Ther@ are a few comfortable and well furnished houses, but 
the greatest luxury consists in having many servants. The 
National Library, with about 8,000 volumes, is the only in- 
stitution of the kind in the land. The national literature 1S 
small, and the number of books sold by different commercial 
houses is very limited. | | 

The government commands inadequate respect. ;. Its 
work goes on very slowly, and only a few sufficiently quati- 
hed men of social standing are in office. Slower still, it is said, 
are the proceedings of the judiciary of the country. . 

The tendency to outbreaks of political factions seems 
inveterate, and the government palace, as well as the dwell- 
ing house of the President and his family, is so guarded 
as to present the aspect of a barrack. | 7 

In a previous chapter it has been stated that the govern- 
ment aims to promote. agriculture by giving premiums for 
plantations of coffee, rubber, cacao, indigo, textile plants, 
wheat, etc., also by giving certain privileges to planters and 
laborers engaged in such work, and to promote imrnigration - 
by facilitating the acquisition of land. As to the latter, there 
is a degree fixing the purchase price of land. Under it there 
are charged 2 pesos for each manzana (about 1.79 acres) of 
national land suitable for stock raising, 3 for each: manzana 
of agricultural land, and 5 foreach manzana if well watered. 
‘One peso more is added for each manzana #f useful timber 
stands on it. Two-thirds of the purchase must be paid in 
cash, the rest may be paid in documents of public credit. 
There is no tax on land, but there is a municipal tax of five 
mills per pesos on net income in some of the Departments, and 


. also an-export duty on coffee of 2 pesos per roo pounds. 


Agriculture in Nicaragua has been impeded by a lack of 
roads and of a proper skill and knowledge. Many inexperi- 
enced and incompetent capitalists have invested in plan- 
tations and mines only to lose. 

The greatest difficulty agriculture encounters is the con: 
dition of labor. Nicaraguan laborers. wish to be treated as 
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hidalgos, and are full of tricks and the resources of deception. 
In other countries, as in Guatemala and Mexico, after the sup- 
pression of the so-called “encomiendos” and, of forced labor, 
‘and after the abolition of the costly African slavery,fa sort 
of peonage was invented. In this system poor families were 
allowed to dwell on the vast estates of the rich for a rental 
payable only in labor, This mode of payment was extended 
afterward to all debts for commodities advanced by the land 
owner or contracted in any other way. 

In Nicaragua the people have had complete liberty, but 
there is now some restriction on it. There is an agricultural 
law which practically establishes the peonage system just de- 
scribed. The laborer is free to go where he likes and to work 
when he likes, provided he is out of debt. But as soon as he 
contracts a debt, it may be in receiving only a few pesos of 
his wages in advance, he immediately loses his liberty. He 
is now bound to work out this debt in labor, as also every 
other debt he may contract subsequently for money or goods 
furnished to him. His legal wages are 50 centavos per day 
- {about 20 cents). As this labor is substantially the only kind 
to be obtained, the land owner uses every means to keep his 
laborers in constant debt. Every workman must be in pos- 
session of a special document showing where he works, but 
his landlord can transfer his claims to any one else who will 
- pay the man’s debts, 

It has already been stated that there are no -soads 
passable all the year around. In the mountainous region 
there are no cart roads at all, and the horse paths traversing 
the:country are so bad during the rainy season that no trans- 
_ portation of goods can be attempted. It is clear that under 
such conditions freights will be so high as to put an end to the 
exchange of products, and especially of those of little value. 

There are no agricultural societies nor other organiza- 
tions through which these detrimental conditions can be 
considered and a change in them promoted. As there is no 
official register or record of titles (cadastre), and as there are 
no agricultural statistics, nor maps of detailed survey, it is 

difficult to establish an agricultural mortgage bank, an agency 
which would be of very much advantage, especially to the 
large planters of cacao, coffee, etc. 
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Nearly all men have commercial abilities in Nicaragua. 
But general as these qualities are, they go with a lack of spirit 
‘of association and enterprise, which also holds the country 
back & its economic and industrial progress. The same 
‘effect arises too from the prevalence of short-sighted jealousy, 
‘which is shown especially to men in public life. It is a great 
hindrance to industrial enterprise, to the development of per- 
sonal talent and influence, to the acquisition of larger fortunes 
-and to the elevation of men. | _ 

Mr. Levy, in his highly interesting work published in 
1871, said truly that much of the existing defective conditions 
of this country were due to the trade restrictions of the Span: 
ish colonial system. There was also a time when, for fear of 
pirates, everything from Central America had to go by way 
‘of Granada through the Great Lakes and the San Juan River 
to Cartagena, Colombia, and this trafic brought prosperity 
to Nicaragua. It induced its people to produce flour, achiote, 
cochineal, wine, precious woods, resins, fibres, etc., for expor- 
tation. This production ceased when Charles III in 1798 
established free-trade between the colonies, and created a navy 
adequate to protect them from the invasion of pirates. Still 
later, the achievement of independence in 1821 almost cott- 
pletely extinguished the former prosperity. It was followed. 
by ceaseless internal dissensions and revolutions, Which dimiri- 
ished production in an extraordinary mantiér!’ As Mr. Levy 
says again, commerce was reduced to the sale of cacao, cheese, 
and articles of household industry to the neighboring coun- 
tries, which commerce stil] exists, and to the importation of a 
very few articles from Furope. All the old capital disap- 
peared with the Spaniards, and it is chiefly due to English 
merchants and bankers that Nicaragua continued to figure in 
' the commercial world. 

_ The connection with England came principally with the 
' use of steamers in oceanic trade. Naturally, in order’ to 
open an exchange of products with a country exceedingly 
rich in resources, but not producing much, long credits have 
to be given, and to-day N icaraguan commerce subsists almost 
wholly on the extended credits opened by European houses, 
by which practically they receive its coffee, hides, rubber, etc., 
in payment, , 
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It can be said that Nicaragua, after a long stagnation, 
came again into commercial activity when the gold fields of 
California were discovered in 1849. Then an American Tran- 
sit Company was organized, which brought the gold seekers 
and a current of emigrants through Nicaragua, vie the San 
Juan River, the Great Lake and the Isthmus of Rivas, on their 
way to California. Many supplies were profitably sold to them, 
as also was afterward done when the Panama railroad was. 
opened in 1858, and a regular steamship route to California 
established, which touched the Nicaraguan port of Corinto. 
The result of this was a general large increase of production 
and a sudden considerable augmentation of imports. 

The subsequent economic history of Nicaragua, for want 
of better data, may be indicated by the following table of 
national rents taken from a pamphlet prepared by the Min- 
ister of Fomento in 1894. 


Years 


1875 and 1e76. wae . 2,024,998 
18i7 1878 





In the chapter on commerce the articles of actual export 


and import have been indicated. In order to deal success- 


fully with the merchants or consumers of Nicaragua, and to 
take advantage of the resources and opportunities there 


opened, it is necessary that one’s knowledge of the country 


should be exact and detailed. Therefore, this monograph 
brings together the most authentic facts concerning the geo- 
graphical character of the country, its means of communica-_ 
tion, its population and customs, statistics ‘of production and 
consumption, its economic, financial, political and social con- 
dition, and its resources in gereral. 

The importers, of whom lists have been given in the 


chapter on commerce, sell to the retail merchants on a cash 


basis, but on long credits; if the same men export they buy 


their goods direct from the producers, often making advances 
on the crops in articles of daily consumption, but using little 
money. | ' : 

Small producers sell their own products in the local 
markets, where. such facilities are provided, as in Leon, 
Managua, Masaya, Granada, or in the public plazas. Nearly 
every importer and merchant engages in a general trade; not 
seldom they also sell beans, cereals and other agricultural 
products of daily consumption. i 

Among the first requirements for doing business in 
Nicaragua are to sell cheaply, and to have a great variety of 
designs, colors, etc., but always in accordance with the tastes. - 
and usages of the natives. It is further important that goods 
should be put up with constant uniformity as to length, width 
and sizes; also to be puncttal and exact in filling orders; to 
have the merchandise well and neatly labeled; to have it prop- 
erly packed to suit the conditions of Nicaragua traffic, as for- 
example, in small and strong boxes with the gross weight 
hot exceeding 200 pounds, often with tin lining when they are: 
to go by canoe, boat, or on mules’ backs into the interior. ? 

There can be no doubt that trade in Nicaragua will he 
a risky business so long as wholesale dealers grant long 
credits. The retail merchant, in turn, is often obliged ‘to 
make the same concession in order to sell at all. The risk 
in later years is still greater, because of constant revolutions. 
Catried on with forced loans and voluntary or involuntary 
contributions, in connection with compulsory closing of stores. 
or with selling goods at any price in order to cover the amount. 
of dictated contributions. 

In view of such abuses no commercial relations witly 
native merchants can be recommended, and nobody knows. 
“whether the foreign houses will not also suffer. The English 
consul says that it is a safe rule net to rely upon the con- 
tinued existence for twelve months of even the apparently 
good and strong -houses under these circumstances. 

History in Nicaragua really begins with the conquest by 
Gil Gonzalez de Avila in 7 522, and his arrangements with the 
cacique, Nicarao, whose capital stood on the shore of the 
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Jake, ‘then called Cocibolca, not far from ‘the point where 
afterward rose the Villa of Nicaragua, now the city of Rivas. 
The first Spanish governor of Nicaragua was Hernandez 
adie Cordova, the founder of the cities of Grariada, old” Leon 
and others. The last governor was Miguel Gonzalez de Saravia. 
' After the year 1570 Nicaragua formed a part of the Capi- 
tania General de Guatemala. Public affairs were then in the 
hands’ of a “Concejo” or “Audiencia,” called “Real Can- 
cilleria,’ whose president was the head of the “Reino” or 
_ “Capitania General.” . 
The limits of this monograph permit only a short rela-_ 
tion of the principal historical events in Nicaragua. During 
the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries negro slaves were 
imported. -Great earthquakes occurred, which changed the 
bed of the San Juan River. Pirates devastated Segovia, 
Granada and other parts of the country, and the fortresses 
of San Carlos and El Castillo on the San Juan River had to 
be built. In 1610 there was a great eruption of the volcano 
Momotombo. 
_ During the eighteenth century there were continued in- 
‘vasions of the pirates, to which were added forays of the 
Zambos along the coast. The inhabitants of Segovia, Mat- 
agalpa, Jinotega and Sébaco were compelled to forsake their 
cities. 
w In 1762 the English governor of Jamaica invaded Nica- 
ragua, penetrating the country along the line of the San 
‘Juan River, but he was killed. 

~ -On the 15th of September, 1821, the independence of 
- Central America was proclaimed and Nicaragua as a State, 


entered the “Republica Federal de Centro-America,” after a 


short connection with the Mexican Empire in 1822.. This 
‘connection was formed by General Iturbide, but it «was de- 
stroyed by a revolt led by Cleto Ordofiez, of Granada. ° 

In 1838 the Federal Republic, which had only two presi- 
-dents, Manuel José Arce and General Francisco Morazan, 
broke up, and Nicaragua became an independent republic. 
Now: followed a government of twenty successive Direc- 
tores Supremos, of whom the first was Pablo Buttrago and the 
last Fulgencio Vega. On the organization of the Republic the 
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Director received the title of President. The succession ‘of 
Presidents is as follows: 


Vieente Quadra... .. ce see eee ee ccc ccc ene. 
Pedro Joaquin Chamorro 


General Joaquin Zavala... .. 0... ccc cee ee ceca cee ce cuavavanceuenae 
Dr, Adan Cardena@...ccc ccc cc cccactcucucuccuce 

Col Evaristo Carazo 

Roberto Sacusa 





Following the declaration of independence there were 
numerous civil wars, interrupted by an invasion of filibusters: | 
from the United States.- In 1835 a tremendous eruption of 
the volcano Coseguina occurred. | 

In 1850 Spain recognized the independence of Nicaragua, 
and in the samé year the first steamers, the “Director” and 4 
“Nicaragua,” ran up the San Juan River, making a connec- 
tion between the port of La Virgen on the Great Lake and 
the Atlantic Ocean, while from the port of La Virgen an over- 
land transportation line to the Pacific Ocean. was established. 

_ In 1846 the culture of coffee was introduced: in. 1847 
occurred a British invasion; in 1851 Managua was made the 
capital of the Republic; in 1855 William Walker landed a 
filibustering expedition in N icaragua and devastated the coun- 
try for several years; in 1858 the boundary question with 
Costa Rica was settled; in 1876 the first telegraph line was 
established; in 1878 work on the national railroads began; and 
in 1894 the Mosquito Coast was incorporated. 
““In"closing these brief statements it should be said that, 
aiter a revolution, the Liberal Party came into power in 1893. 
with which event the aristocratic type of government appar- 


" ently djsappeared,.a type in which, like those:of old Veriice 


and of Greece, publie affairs. are directed wholly by large 
proprietors and capitalists, the people having little or no rec- 
ognition. Whether thig change is to the advantage of the 
country the future only can show. 
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INTRODUCTION. _ 
By Sir CLEMENTS R. MARKHAM, E.C.B., F.B.S,, President R.G.8._ 


THE great scientific importance of despatching a British Antarctic 
Expedition, at an early date, has been fully explained by the highest 
authgrities, and has, indeed, been admitted by the Lords Com- 
missioners of the Admiralty, in the letter of their Secretary to the 
President of the Royal Geographical Society, dated April 6, 1897. 
The paper read by Sir John Murray before the Royal Society on | 
February 24, 1898, and the discussion which followed, has since 
placed the scientific urgency of despatching such an expedition béyond | 
further question. But there are other reasons which, when combined 
with considerations of scientific utility, must appeal to the patriotism 
of every loyal subject of the Queen. } | 
Antarctic exploration has hitherto been conducted by the N avy, 
and belongs to it by right of noble work well performed during more 
than a century. It was, consequently, with a confident expectation of 
success that the subject was brought to the notice of her Majesty's: 
Government. In the first place, Antarctic exploration had always _ 
been the work of our Government, Captain Cook’s second voyage 
was specially designed and despatched for Antarctic research. Cap- 
tain Weddell was a naval officer. The famous expedition of Sir — 
James Ross was fitted out and sent by the Admiralty, as was the 
Challenger Expedition, For, apart from the benefits conferred on the © 
whole civilized world by the results of exploring and surveying 
expeditions, they are also felt to be an admirable training-ground for. 
the Navy im time of peace, more especially in these days, when our _ 
officers and men are not so much at sea as formerly. For they offer 
work requiring special care and coolness of juakment, work needing 
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_: an accurate decision to be formed and acted upon in a moment, work 
| presenting novel situations and suggesting new ideas. All these 
_ kinds of work strengthen and form the characters of officers and men, 
widen their perceptions, and increase their self-reliance. An officer 
will not find exactly the same work in war service, butethe work he 
has seen when employed on special service during peace-time. will 
enrich his mind with many ideas, and furnish him with experiences 
' which cannot fail-to- increase his efficiency. It alse stimulates the 
inventive faculty in cases where it is latent. While offering: oppor- 
tunities for distinction in time of peace, expeditions of discovery have, 
for the above reasons, proved to be admfrable training-schcols for the — 
“Navy, and accordingly successive Governments have encouraged and 
despatched them, down to that of Lord Beaconsfield, who fully 
recognized the importance of encouraging that “spirit of enterprise 
which has ever distinguished the English people. "It will be an evil — 
day for our navy if this policy is reversed. 

The state of foreign politics has never before been put forward as 

an excuse for abandoning naval exploratory work, Captain Cook was 
sent on his third voyage when France, Spain, and the American 
colonies were combined against us. The expeditions of Vancouver, 
Flinders, and Broughton were despatched in the midst of our war 
with revolutionary France; and we never were so close on the verge 
of war as in the year when Sir James Ross first penetrated the Ant- 
arctic pack. At present we enjoy friendly relations with all the 
maritime nations of the Earth, and some of them, especially Germany, 
are about to fit out exploring expeditions, confident in the continu- 
ance of péace, or properly feeling that such work should be pushed 
forward under any circumstances. Such had always been the policy 
_ of former British. administrations. 
_ For these reasons it was believed that an Antarctic expedition 
would be undertaken by our Government, when its scientific impor- 
tance’ and the advantages to be derived from such an enterprise were 
submitted for its consideration by competent authorities. It was, 
therefore, with feelings of surprise, Indeed of astonishment, that we 
received the announcement that, under existing circumstances, her 
Majesty’s Government is unable either to undertake or to assist the 
despatch of an Antarctic expedition. Our Navy is thus deprived of 
its immemorial right to take the lead in the work of discovery. 

- It‘remains to be seen whether, by this decision of the Government, 
> the nation is also to be made to resign its old and well-won position 

'.ag the first in exploration and discovery. It is a question for the 
wealthy among us. *Men of science are ready. Many naval officers 
| . | 
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and naval-reserve officers would be-——indeed are—volunteers. The 
spirit of enterprise is as bright and fresh as ever among those who 
have to do the work. Funds alone are needed ; and an appeal is now 
made to the patriotic feelings of those who possess the power, which 
wealth supplies, of maintaining the credit of our country. The 
Council of the Royal Geographical Society offers to head the list with 
£5000. Ten such subscriptions would enable an expedition to be 
undertaken. I venture urgently to represent to my countrymen that 
it is not only the loss of valuable knowledge in all branches of science 
that is at stake, but the prestige and credit of our country. 

This pamphlet contains the paper on the results of Antarctic dis- 
covery by Sir John Murray, read before the Royal Society on February 
24, 1898, and the discussion which followed, in which the scientific 
results to be derived from Antarctic exploration are fully explained ; 
also the replies from the Admiralty, dated April 6, 1897, and from 
the Prime Minister, dated June 9, 1898, to letters from the President 
of the Royal Geographical Society submitting the reasons for the 
despatch of an Antarctic expedition; and, lastly, the admirable letter 
of a former first Sea Lord of-the Admiralty, Sir Vesey Hamilton. 


rr >? a -_ 


THE ROYAL SOCIETY'S ANTARCTIC MEETING. 


.On February 24, 1898, the Royal Society held one of their special meet- 
ings for discussion, at which, in addition to Fellows of the Society, other 
Specialists are invited to take part. The subject was “ The Scientific 
Advantages of an Antarctic Expedition; ” and Sir J ohn Evans, Treasurer 
of the Royal Society, who occupied the. chair, intimated that the dis- 
cussion should be strictly limited to the scientific advantages, and should 
take no account of any possible economic or political benefits which 
might be anticipated as a result of exploration, 

The meeting was very well attended, almost all the representative 
scientific men in London who are interested in the sciences dealing 
with the Earth being present. Dr. Nansen was also at the meeting ; 
and Dr. Neumayer, of the Deutsche Seewarte, came specially from 
Hamburg to add his voice to the demand for an expedition, which he 
was the first, now. nearly thirty years ago, to urge aS a necessary 
sequel to Ross’s work. The proceedings were opened by a genera} 
paper by Sir John Murray, k.c.B., of the Challenger Expedition, whose 
map in the Geographical Journal for January, 1894, is appended, revised 
and brought up to date. | 

Dr. Murray said: From a scientifie point of view, the advantages to 
be derived from a well-equipped and well-directed expedition to the 
antarctic would, at the present time, be manifold. - Every department 
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of natural knowledge would be enriched by systematic observations as 
to the order in which phenomesa coexist and follow each other, in 
regions of the Earth’s surface about which we know very little or are 
wholly ignorant, It is one of the great objects of science to collect 
observations of the kind here indicated, and it may be sé@¥fely said that 
without them we can never arrive at a right understanding of the 
phenomena by which we are surrounded, even in the habitable par ts of 
the globe. 

Before considering the various orders of phenomena, concerning 
which fuller information is urgently desired, it may be well to point 
out a fundamental topographical difference between the arctic and 
antarctic. In the northern hemisphere there is a polar sea almost 
completely surrounded by continental land, and continental conditions 
for the most part prevail. In the southern hemisphere, on the other 
hand, there is almost certainly a continent at the south pole, which 1 
completely surrounded by the ocean, and, in those latitudes, the. most 
simple and extended oceanic conditions on the surface of the globe dre 
encountered. 

One of the most remarkable features in the meteorology of the 
globe is the low atmospheric pressure at all seasons in the southern 
hemisphere south of Jatitude 45° &., with the accompanying strong 
westerly and north-westerly winds, large rain and snow fall, all round 
the south polar regions. The mean pressure seems to be less than 
29 inches, which is much lower than in similar latitudes in the northern 
hemisphere. Some meteorologists hold that this vast cyclonic system 
and low-pressure area continues south as far as the pole, the more 
southerly parta being traversed by secondary cyclones, There are, 
however, many indications that the extreme south polar area is occupied 
‘by a vast anti-cyclone, out of which winds blow towards the girdle of 
low pressure outside the ice-bound region. All our knowledge of the 
meteorological conditions of the antarctic is limited to a few observations 
during the midsummer months, and these indicate that the temperature 
of the snow-covered antarctic continent is even at that time much lower 
than that of the surrounding sea. There would appear to be good 
reasons for believing that the region of the south pole is covered by 
what may be regarded practically as a great permanent anti-cyclone, 
with a much wider extension in winter than in summer. It is most 
likely that the prevailing winds blow out from the pole all the year 
round towards the surrounding sea, as in the case of Greenland, but, 
unlike Greenland, this area is probably seldom traversed by cyclonic 
disturbances. But what has been stated only shows how little real 
knowledge we possess concerning the atmospheric conditions of high 
southern latitudes. it is certain, however, that even two years’ syste- 
matic observations, within these regions would be of the utmost value 
for the fusure of meteorological science. 
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From many points of view, it would be important to learn something 
about the condition and distribution of antarctic sea-ice during the 
winter months, and especially about the position of the huge table- 
shaped icebergs at this and other seasons of the year. These flat-topped 
icebergs, with a thickness of 1200 or 1500 feet, with their stratification 
and their perpendicular cliffs, which rise 150 or 200 feet above and sink 
1100 or 1400 feet below the level of the sea, form the most striking 
peculiarity of the antarctic ocean. Their form and structure seem 
clearly to indicate that they were formed on an extended land surface, 
and have been pushed out over low-lying coasts into the sea. All 
antarctic land is not, however, surrounded by inaccessible cliffs of ice, for 
along the seaward faces of the great mountain ranges of Victoria Land the 
ice and snow which descend to the sea apparently form cliffs not higher 
than 10 to 20 feet, and in 1895 Kristensen and Borchgrevink landed on 
a pebbly beach, occupied by a penguin rookery, at Cape Adare without 
encountering any land-ice descending’ to the sea, 

, 1s there an antarctic continent? It has already been stated that the 
form and structure of the antarctic icebergs indicate that they were 
built up on, and had flowed over, an extended land surface. As these 
bergs are floated to the north and broken up in warmer latitudes, they . 
distribute over the floor of the ocean a large quantity of glaciated rock 
fragments and land detritus. These materials were dredged up by tke 
Challenger in considerable quantity, and they show that the rocks over 
which the antarctic land-ice moved were gneisses, granites, mica-schists, 
quartziferous diorites, grained quartzites, sandstones, limestones, and 
shales, : | 

The fossil remains which have been found in the antarctic indicate 
in these areas a much warmer climate in past times. We are thus in 
possession of abundant indications that there is a wide extent of conti- 
nental land within the ice-bound regions of the southern hemisphere. 

It is not likely that any living land-fauna will be discovered on the 
antarctic continent away from the penguin rookeries, Still, an antarctic 
expedition will certainly throw much light on many geological problems. 
Fossil finds in high latitudes are always of special importance. 

In any antarctic expedition magnetic observations would, of course, 
form an essential part of the work to be undertaken, and the importance 
of such observations has been frequently dwelt upon by eminent 
physicists and navigators. Should a party of competent observers be 
stationed at Cape Adare for two years, pendulum observations could be 
carried out there and at other points within the antarctic, or even on 
icebergs. It might be possible to measure a degree on the antarctie con- 
tinent or ice-cap, which would be a most useful thing to do. By 
waiching the motions of the icebergs and ice from Jand at Cape Adare, 
much would be learnt about oceanic currents, and our knowledge of the 
_ tides would be increased by a systematic series of tidal observations on 
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the shores of. the antarctic continent, where we have at present no 
observations. The series of scientific observations here indicated would 
fill up many other gaps in our knowledge of the physical conditions of 
these high southern latitudes, | 

In regard to the depth of the ocean immediately surrounding the 
antarctic continent, we have at present very meagre information, and 
one of the objects of an antarctic expedition would be to supplement 
our knowledge by an extensive series of soundings in all directions 
throughout the antarctic and southern oceans. It would in this way be 
possible, after a careful consideration of the depths and marine deposits, 
to trace out approximately the outlines of the antarctic continent. The 
depths found by the Challenger in the neighbourhood of the antarctic 
circle were from 1300 to 1800 fathoms, and further north the Challenger 
soundings ranged from 1260 to 2600 fathoms, To the south-west of 
South Georgia, Ross paid out 4000 fathoms of line without reaching 
bottom. In the charts of depth which I have constructed I have always 
placed a deep sea in this position, for it appears to me that Ross, who 
knew very well how to take soundings, was not likely to have been 
mistaken in work of this kind. 

The deposits which have been obtained close to the antarctic 
continent consist of blue mud, containing glauconite, made up for the 
most part of detrital matters brought down from the land, but contain- 
ing a considerable admixture of the remains of pelagic and other 
organisms. ‘This gives place further north to diatom ooze, and then red 
clay.. Since the views, however, as to the distribution of deep-sea deposits 
throughout these high southern latitudes are founded upon relatively 
few samples, it cannot be doubted that further samples from different 
depth in the unexplored regions would yield most interesting information. 

The mean daily temperature of the surface waters of the antarctic, 
as recorded by Ross, to the south of lat. 63° 5. in the summer months, 
varies from 27°3° to 33'6°, and the mean of all his observations 1s 29°85". 
His mean for the air during the same period is somewhat lower, beiny; 
28°74°, In fact, all observations seem to show that the surface water 
is warmer than tbe air during the summer months. The Challenger 
observations of temperature beneath the surface indicate the presence 
of a stratum of colder water wedged between warmer water at the 
surface, and warm water at the bottom. 7 

In the greater depths of the antarctic, as far south as the antarctic 
_ circle, the temperature of the water varies between 32° and 35° Fahr., 
and is not, therefore, very different from the temperature of the deepest 
tottom water of the tropical regions of the ocean. The presence of this 
relatively warm water in the deeper parts of the antarctic ocean may 
be explained by a consideration of general oceanic circulation. While 
bling etmecre na tn atrnanlatian annasnr tn he wall eatahlished. ett]| a fnllor 
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year, with improved thermometers’ and sounding-machines. Indeed, 
all deep-sea apparatus has been so much dmproved, as a result of the 
Challenger explorations, that the labour of taking observations has been 
very much lessened. | 

In the gurface waters of the antarctic regions there is a great 
abundance of diatoms and other marine alge. These floating banks 
or meadows form primarily, not only the food of pelagic animals, but 
also the food of the abundant deep-sea life which covers the floor of the - 
ocean in these south polar regions. Pelagic animals, such as the cope- 
pods, amphipods, molluscs, and other marine organisms, are also very 
abundant, although species are fewer than in tropical waters. Some 
of these animals seem to be nearly, if not quite, identical with those 
found in high northern latitudes, and they have not been met with ix 
the intervening tropical zones. | ° 3 

A pecularity of the tow-net gatherings made by the Challenger 
Kixpedition in high southern latitudes, is the great rarity or absende 
of the pelagic larves of benthonic organisms, and in this respect they 
agree with similar gollections from the cold waters of the arctic seas. 
At present we ave no information as to the, shallow-water fauna of 
the antarctic continent ; “but, judging from what we do know of the 
oii-lying antarctic islands, there are relatively few species in the shallow 
waters in depths less than 25 fathoms. ‘On the other hand, life in the 
deeper waters appears to be exceptionally abundant. An interesting 
point connected with the benthonic fauna and flora of these high 
southern latitudes is that, as with pelagic organisms, many of the 
species are identical with, or closely allied to, those of the arctic regions, 
and are not represented in the intermediate tropical areas. The 
Challenger researches show that nearly 250 species taken in high 
southern latitudes occur also in the northern hemisphere, but are not 
recorded from the tropical zone. Fifty-four species of seaweeds have 
also been recorded as showing a similar distribution. Bipolarity in 
the distribution of marine organisms is a fact, however much naturalists 
may differ as to its extent and the way in which it has originated. 

What 1s urgently required with reference to the biological problems 
here indicated is a fuller knowledge of the facta, and it cannot be 
doubted that an antarctic expedition would bring back collections and. 
observations of the greatest interest to all naturalists and physiologists, 
and without such information it is impossible to discuss with success 
the present distribution of organisms over the surface of the globe, or 
to form a true conception of the antecedent conditions by which that 
distribution has been brought about. 

There are many directions in which an antarctic expedition would 
carry out important observations besides those already touched on in 
the forerocing statement, From the nurely arninveataveye neaint af «ac 
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date ; for the further progress of scientific geography, it is essential to 
have a more exact knowledge of the topography of the antarctic regions. 

This would enable a more just conception of the volute relations of 
land and sea to be formed, and in connection with pendulum observations 
some hints as to the density of the subeceanic crust might }e obtained. 

In case the above sketch may possibly have created fhe impression 
that we really know a great deal about the antarctic regions, if is 
necessary to re-state that all the general conélasions that have been 
indicated are largely hypothetical, and to again urge the necessity for 
a wider and more solid base for generalizhtions. The results of a 
successful antarctic expedition wotld mark a’ great advance in the 
philosophy—apart from the meré facts—-of terrestrial science. 
~ No thinking person doubts that the antarctic wilk be explored. 
The only questions are: When? and By whéni? I should. like to see 
the work undertaken at once, and by the British Navy, I should like 
to see a sum of £150,000 inserted’ in the estimates for the purpdsé. The 
Government may Have Suitficient grounds for declining #0 send forth. 
such an expedition at.the present time, bué that is no reason why the 
scientific men of the‘country should not urgd that the exploration of the 
antarctic wéulé lead to important ‘additions te knowledge, and that, in 
the interests of British science, the United Kingdom shonld take a large 
part in any such exploration. : 

‘The Duxe or ArGyit, who was unable bo be present, ‘sent in writing 
his views as to the bearing of antarctic research on the problem of the 
glacial period. After pointing out that the study of Greenland has not 
solved the problem of tHe movements of an extensive ice-sheet, and after 
indicating the diverse views on this subject held by gedlogists, he ¢on- 
cluded: These questions, and a hundred othets, have to be’ solved by 
antarotic discovery ; and until fhey ‘ave séIved we cannot argue with 
security on thé geological history of out own témperate ‘regious. The 
antarctic continent is ‘unquestionably fhe region of the Earth in which 
glacial conditions art at their niaximum, and therefore it is the region 
in which we must look: for all‘ the informatio& attainablé towards,. 

perhaps, the most difficult problem with which geological science has 
to deai. 
_ Sir Josep Hoorer said that, next toa consideration of the number 
and complexity of the objeets to be attained by an antarctic expedition, 
what dwelt most in his ima¢ination was the vast area of the unknown 
region which is to be the field for investigation—a region which in its 
full extension ptretches from lat. 60° 8. to the southern pole, and 
embraces every degree of ‘Tongitinde. 

The appeatance of the circumpolar pack ‘sindling the ocean about 
the antarctic cirole naturally suggested questions as to its origin, to 
none of which could a fuller answer be given than that the floating ice- 
fields originated over extensive areas of open water in a higher latitude 
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than they now dccupy, that they are formed of frozen ocean water and 
snow, and that winds and currents have brought them to where we now 
find them. .“The other great glacial feature ‘of the antarctic area is the 
ice-barriér which Ross traced. Aor 300 miles in the 78th and 79th degree 
of south latitude, maintaining throughout its character of an inaccessible 
precipitous ice-cliff (the doa-front of a gigantic glacier) of 150 to 200 
feet in height. It probably abuts upon land, possibly on an antarctic 
continent; but to prove this was impossible on the occasion of Ross’s 
visit, for the height of the ship’s crow’s-nest above the sea-surface was 
not sufficient to tnable him to overlook even the upper surface of the 
ice. The speaker saw-ho,other method of settling this important point, 

except the use of a captive balloon, an implement with which he hoped 
future expeditipfis would be supplied. There were several occasions on 
which a ballpen. might have been advantageously used by Ross when 
near the barrier, and more when it would have greatly facilitated his 
navigation of the pack. He regarded the biological ‘possibilities of an. 
qxpedition as likely to commence a new epoch jn that science.. 

Dr. Nansrw lgid stress on the importance of ékploring the antarctic 
land. He doubted whether Dr. Murzray’s theory of @ continuous con- 
tinen wae eortbet ; possibly here was only 'a number of groups of 
islands. ' But there WAS NO dopilet that, the ice-sheete ‘were Mir more ex- 
tensive thn that of Gtewnland, andthe atntty of them would yield more 
importaht resufts. He dia stich" fotadbe'any Miffgulty in teaching the 
antarctic ice-sheets. Ice-navigation wasmow itfech bettesynderstood than. 
in Ross's time, steam-power of Meelf giving an inestiftable advantage, for 
it was just when the pack-ice was open in calm ‘weather that a sailing 
ship was anable 60 attempt to navigate it. ‘The risk ef being caught 
by the ice and shut up fer a length of timé was thuch less in the.south 
than in the north polar regions, for the opes ecean all round would 
reducé the probability of severe pressures in the pack. Captive balloons 
would prove of great value. The importance of pendulum observations . 
on the ice-sheet was Very great, and he did not believe that the nature 
of the ice wotld make travelling difficult once’ the surface of the ice- 
sheet was reached. He thought, however, that rt was possible that 
the thickness of the ice-sheet might be so great as to interpose serious 
difficulties: from the effects of the altitude alone, for the height might 
probably be 4s much as 20,000 feet. -He hoped thats British expedi-~ 
tion would bé sent out, and that expeditions from.other ceuntries would - 
co-operate with it by simultaneous observations in other parts of the area. 

Dr. NeumAYER strongly urged the importance of insisting on the 
purely scientific point of view in inaugurating a new expedition. The 
determination of the gravity constant at a number of points-within the 
antarctic circle was of high importance, and the International Geodetic 
Commission had expressed their conviction that a gravity survey in 
that region would be of the greatest benefit to higher geodetio theories. 
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The study of terrestrial, magnetism also demanded a great number of 
observations in the antarctic area, While the theory of. terrestrial 
magnetism had been placed by Gauss on a very high level, physical 
observations remained sadly behind. The south polar area promised 
much more interesting results than the north; the digtribution of 
magnetism seemed to be simpler, but it was scarcely Known. It was 
interesting to notice that the two foci of maximum magnetic intensity 
were situated to the south of the Australian continent, where magnetic 
storms were extremely numerous and strong; whereas on the opposite 
side, the circumpolar stations of 1882-93 at Orange’ bay and South 
Georgia showed a remarkably smail number of disturbances. Similarly, 
while a great number of instances of aurora displays were recorded at 
Melbourne and in the seas south of Australia in 1882-83, none were seen 
in South Georgla. From every point of view, an expedition to study 
the magnetic phenomena in the far south was eminently: desirable, and 
he trusted. that the work would be carried out simultaneously by ex- 
peditions from several countries. © 

Sir CLEMENTS Markuam said: I need scarcely say how fully I concur 
in every word that has fallen from Dr. Murray on the subject of the 
scientific résults, and more especially of the geographical results, of an 
antarctic expedition. It is quite sufficient to point out the vast extent 
of the unknown area, and that no area of like extent on the surface of 
the Earth ever failed to yield results of practical as well as purely 
scientific value by its exploration. But there is much more to be said 
in the present instance, because the little that we do know of the 
antarctic regions points unmistakably to the very great importance 
and interest of the results that are certain to attend further research. 
The ice-barrier discovered by Sir James Ross is known to be the source 
of the immense ice-islands of the southern polar sea. But it has only 
been seen for a distance of 300 miles. It requires far more complete 
examination before any approach to an adequate knowledge ‘can be 
obtained respecting the extent and nature of the supposed ice-cap in 
its rear. We know that the southern continent is a region #f actual 
volcanic activity, bit the extent, nature, and offects of that’ activity 
remain to be ascertained. On the antarctic circle land has been sighted 
at numerous points, but 1f is unknown whether what has been seen 
‘indicates small islands or a continuous coast-line, Dr. Murray has 
pointed out that the whole southern continent is certainly not bounded 
by such an ice-wall as was seen by-Sir James Ross, and is not covered 
by an ice-cap. But the extent of the ice-cap and of the uncovered land 
is unknown, We are ignorant of the distribution of land and sea, and 
of ice and- water in summer, and of causes which influence such dis- 
tribution. ‘The investigation of each one of these points, and of many 
others, will lead to further discoveries as yet undreamt of, which must 
needs be of the deepest interest to geographers. -There are eminent 

, * 
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men. present who will no doubt refer to the reguits of exploration in 
other branches of science. Combined together, they make the explora- 
tion of the antarctic regions the greatest and most important work 
that remains to be achieved by this generation. 

Dr. A, Bucuan limited his remarks to the single important point of 
the relation of atmospheric pressure to the prevailing winds. He stated 
that, according to Ferrel’s theory of atmospherié circulation on the globe, 
. as set forth by Prof. Davis, an area of low pressure existed over the south 
pole, towards which surface winds blew in on all sides. But the cbserva- 
tions of all antarctic expeditions which had crossed the polar circle 
showed that the barometer continued to rise as they proceeded south- 
ward, and that the winds blew, with scarcely an exception, from a 
southerly quarter or outward from the pole. This indicated that a 
region of high atmospheric pressure was central over the south pole, 
and the climate there ought to be free from excessive precipitation, and 
favourable to ‘éxploration. Were Ferrel’s theory correct, the exceasive 
_ precipitation which would necessarily result would render the antarctic 
region almost inaccessible to the most intrepid explorer. A well-equipped 
antarctic expedition was necessary in order to make observations, which 
should fix the position of the great ring of low atmospheric pressure 
surrounding the globe in the southern ocean, a feature as important in 
oceanography as it was in meteorology. 

Sir ARCHIBALD GEIKIE said that geologists would hail the organiza- 
tion and despatch of an antarctic expedition in the confident assurance 
that it could not fail to advance greatly the interests of their science. 
It would throw light on the nature of the rocks forming the antarctic 
land, and on the evidence these rocks contain bearing on the history of 
climate in the past. It would let us see the extent to which the known 
fossiliferous formations can be traced towards the poles, and the bearing 
which they have on the evolution of terrestrial topography. The history 
of voleanic action in the past would also be elucidated, and the conditions 
under which tt is now continued in the polar regions. It might be seen 
whether in high latitudes vulcanism, either in its internal magmas or 
superficial eruptions, manifests peculiarities not observable nearer the 
equator; what is the nature of the volcanic products now being ejected ; 
and other important points. Again, the influence of antarctic climate 
on the rocks exposed to its action, and the effects of contact between ict 

or snow and streams of lava, Finally, the study of the physics of 
antarctic ice would be of value with regard to the history of the Ice age 
in northern Europe and America. 

Dr. P, L. Siarer, although not looking on the antarctic regions as 
particularly favourable for zoological work on the higher, land verte- 
brates, felt that an expedition would be very valuable. There was doubt- 
less a rich marine and sea-bird fauna which ought to be investigated ; 
but he regarded the most promising field to ke the paleontological. 


i | 
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The few fossils obtajned from the far south were very‘ interesting, 
and further finds would be sure to lead to valuable results. 

Prof. D’Arcy W. Tompson spoke enthusiastically of the wealth of 
the field of zoological research in the antarctic regions. He pointed out — 
that all we know of the deep-sea life of the antarctic areas is the result 
of eight hauls of the dredge on the Challenger ; but these dredgings were 
the very richest of the wnole cruise. He could not accept Dr. Murray's 
“bipolar theory ” of the distribution of species as proved, and wished | 
to see it tested by an expedition. Even if that theory were broken 
down, antarctic explorations would lead to other generalizations, not less 
interesting, to take its place. 

Sir W. J. L. Warton, in a few words, pointed out that if an expe- 
dition under naval discipline were decided on, it would be extremely 
popular amongst both officers and men. 

Sir Joun Evans, remarking that the meeting had been prolonged to 
an hour unprecedented in the records of the Royal Society, expressed 
his gratification at the high level maintained in the discussion, and said | 
that all were unanimous in the belief that immense advantages to science” 
would result from a new exploration of the antarctic regions. 


——_—- 


LETTER FROM THE ADMIRALTY TO THE PRESIDENT OF 
THE R.G.S. 


: Admiralty, April 6, 1897. . 
Sin,—Referring to the communications which have passed between 
the First Lord of the Admiralty and yourself in respect to an Antarctic 
Expedition, which subject has been brought prominently under the 
notice of the Royal Geographical Society, of which you are President, 
I am commanded by my Lords Commissioners of the Admiralty to 
state that they have taken the matter into careful consideration ; and, 
while they regret to be unable to take any direct part in the organizing 
of auch an expedition, at the same time they regard the enterprise as 
one which is important in the interests of science. 

Although the present exigencies of the naval service prevent them 
from lending officers, as they would necessarily be out of reach for a 
protracted period, in case of being required for the active duties of the 
fleet, their Lordships will watch the result with great interest, and 
will be prepared to aid in the outfit of an expedition by a loan of instrn-- 
' ments; farther, they would be happy to place at the disposal of those 
chosen to conduct an expedition any experience which may have been 
gained in the past, and which might possibly be useful. 

I am, ete, 
(Signed) Hy. VansitTart NEALL. 
Sor (lamenta Morkhsam ER. 
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LETTER FROM THE PRIME MINISTER'S PRIVATE.“ 
SECRETARY TO THE PRESIDENT. 


Foréign Office, June 9, 1898. 
SIR,— Veith reference to your letter of October 26 last, in which 
you submitted to Lord Salisbury the reasons fvhich, in the opinion of 
_ the Royal Geographical Society, made it desirable that an Antarctic 
Expedition should be taken by or with the aid and sanction of Her 
Majesty’s Government, I am directed by his Lordship to express his 
regret that, after carefully consulting the authorities at the Treasury 
and the Admiralty, he is unable, under existing circumstances, to hold 
out any hope of Her Majesty’s Government embarking uponsan under- 
taking of this magnitude. * 
I am to add that Lord Salisbury has made inquiry through the © 
Secretary of State for the colonies as to the attitude wf the Australian 
colonies towards the proposal for further Antarctic exploration ; and he 
is informed that, at the recent conference of Premiers held in Melbourne 
in March last, it was resolved that those colonies should take no joint 
action in the matter, and the co-operation anticipated by the Society 


from that quarter will not apparently be afforded by the Colonial 
Government. | | 


I an, etc., 7 
(Signed) ScHompere K. McDonnetu. 
Sir Clements Markham, k.c.z. | 


LETIER ON ANTARCTIC DISCOVERY. 


By Apmiral Sir KR. Veszy Hamitton, 6.¢.3B,, FORMERLY First Sra 
LokD OF THE ADMIRALTY. 


(From the Times of J uly 25, 1898.) 


sin,—The refusal of the Government to despatch a naval antarctic 
expedition has caused considerable surprise, especially since the 
Aamiralty has fully admitted the great scientific importance of such an 
enterprise; nor can this be unknown to so eminent a scientific Prime 
Minister as this country now possesses. Indeed, after the recent dis- 
' cussion at the Royal Society, there can be no question as to the desira- 
bleness of such an expedition. * The science of navigation gained 
immensely by the discovery of the north magnetie pole in 1831 or 
1832 by the late distinguished scientific explorer Admiral Sir James 
Ross, and by the proximity to the south magnetic pole M% attained ia 
his memorable antarctic voyage from 1839 to 1843, combined with the 
numerous magnetic observatories scattered over the world. For the 
past 150 years discovery has been considered part of thea work of, — 
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the ngvy. The Govérnment that sent out Byron in 1764 remarked 
in his instruction, “ Whereasenothing can redound more to the honour 
of this nation, as a maritime power, to the dignity of the Crown of. 
Great. Britain, and te the advancement of the trade and navigation 
thereof, than to make discoveries of countries hitherto unlmown,” etc. 
For countries substitute “‘science,” and the same applies equally 
to-day. Most of the coasts of the world have been surveyed by the 
British navy, and this invaiuable information is given as freely to the ~ 
reat of the world as are our colonies thrown open to foreign merchants. 
The fourth centenary of Vasco de Gama’s voyage to India has been 
commemorated this year in Portugal. Columbus started on his first 
voyage 10.1492, equipped for it by the magnanimous spirit of Isabella. 
ofCastile, who, when it was represented to her that the Treasury was 
exhausted by the expenses of the Moorish war only just terminated, 
replied, “I will assume the undertaking for my own crown of Castile, 
and am ready to pawn my jewels to defray the expenses of it if the 
funds in the Treasury be found inadequate.” Even during their hundred # 
years of war with Spain for independence, the Dutch sent ont expe-. 
ditions of discovery and started trading companies. These countries. 
all lost their maritime supremacy when they ceased to be in the van of 
exploration. We do not read in those days of the necessity of keeping 
officers in seas where they can “ quickly be recalled,” nor did woe, in 
Cook’s last voyage, which was made during the greatest struggle we 
were ever engaged in, viz. with our revolted colonies, anf: the fleets of 
France, Spain, and Holland, etc. The eight heutenants in that ex-. 
pedition did not cause us the loss of our maritime supremacy; nor can 
any one for a moment suppose a similar number will do so now when 
engaged on what all the scientific world consider almost a necessity.. 
Vancouver and Broughton left England in April, 17°1,. when the 
political horizon was quite as clouded as at present, and es they did 
not return till July, 1796, when the great war with France had 
been going on for over two years and the expedition was not re-. 
called, it is evident our maritime supremasy was not endangered by its 
absence. Flinders was geht to Austrant a few years after Vancouver's 
return, when war was still going on, and was detained a prisonér 
by the French at the Mauritius for six years—I believe a solitary 
instance of a scientific voyage so terminating, as in all instructions 
given to explorers they are directed not to commit any act of war- - 
like aggression, and an understanding is come to with all maritime 
nations to treat them as non-combatants. The maritime supremacy of 
Great Britain must be founded on a quicksand if it cannot spare eight 
or nine lieufénaris to enable it to maintain its supremacy in maritime 
discovery. If it cannot do this, it must, as an eminent authority writes 
to me, “ take a back seat,” as have the countries already mentioned, and 
- they etili.retain ‘“‘a back seat.” If the Government persist in objections 


em 
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ad 
which I am sure a naval court-martial would pronamnce “ frivolots and 
vexatious,” I agree with the President of the, Royal Geographical Societ# 
in hoping “that there are patriotic men ‘amongst us in a position to 
stand in the breach, and to supply the funds needed for a national 
‘antarctic expgdition under the auspices of the R.G.S.” That most im- 
portant scientific discovery, the north magnetig pole, we owe to the 
munificence of Sir Felix Booth, an eminent m chant, who fitted out 
the expedition under Sir Johif Ross, whose neph@w, as already mentioned, 
» was the actual discoverer. Dudley Diggs, Wolstenholm, and other rich 
London merchants, two hundred years previously, were munificeht 
patrons of arctic exploration, well shown by their names being attached 
to prominent headlands, etc. In the antarctic regions the name of 
Enderby is immortalized owing to the discoveries of Weddel, Balleny 
and Biscoe, who, in command of sealers in his employ, were also directed \ 
to lovk on geographical discovery as an important addition fo their 
commercial business. 
@ Lhe discovery of the south magnetic pole may, perhaps, be made: | 
by an employé of a modern Sir Felix Booth. It has to be made, in the 
interests of science and commerce, and it ought to be made by an employé 
of this country. A naval expedition is best fitted for pioneering ex- 
ploration, more especially where it may be necessary to winter. To. 
select officers for a private pioneering antarctic expedition is a very 
difficult matter. To follow up a trail is easier than to find one. 

I had hoped, sir, the leader in the Times a short time ago would 
have stirted up a more competent pen to write on this very important 
national, or I might say international, subject than mine. 

“England was made by its adventurers ;"" there are numbers of 
them still in exjstence, ready to undergo hardships and run al] risks 
for the advance Ont of science; but, unfortunately, adventurers, as 
a rule, lack the SMheeaithal to carry out their meritorious aspirations. 

At the present moment an, expedition is being fitted out for antarctic 
exploration by an influential publisher, who, I cannot b ink, unfor- 
tunately has given the command to a foreigner instead of one of hig own 
countrymen ; however, he has a right tu do as he likes with hisown. I 
wit it every success, and that his name may be on future maps like 
that of Sir’ F, ‘Booth, the ‘north magnetic pole béfng in Boothia Land, 
One cannot but lament Mr. Harmsworth had not devoted his energy to ° 
antarctic instead of arctic discovery, where there is a richer harvest 
ready for the reaper. 


I am, Sir, your obedient servant, 
R. Vesey Hamitton, 
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